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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
brofiting by those who, not-contented with stale veceipis, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utier- 
ly to be cast away.—MILTON, 
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Art. L—THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF CEYLON. 


Ci material condition of the Island of Ceylon has lately 
shown marked progress, and, as its prosperity seems now 
destined, after a critical period of depression, to continue 
without check, some description may not be uninteresting of an 
. island which has been styled “the richest possession of the 
English Crown.” Whereas nature had intended it to be a mere 
appendage of whatever state chanced to be the most powerful 
kingdom of Southern India; the force of destiny has at all times 
availed to keep its fortunes apart and distinct from those of its 
neighbours on the great mainland of Hindustan. The Island of 
Ceylon, however, has enjoyed its successive dynasties, and has 
passed through vicissitudes similar to those which larger States 
have undergone. Undisturbed by the revolutions that were of 
periodical occurrence on the other side of the famous Adam’s 
Bridge, and which were marked by the triumphs of antagonistic 
races and religions, its own history represented in miniature the 
same tragic features as marked the fortunes of greater nations and 
wider Empires, The same peculiarity attaches to it still, now 
that it has passed under the sway of the Anglo-Saxon, The 
schoolboy knows the proximity of Ceylon to India, but only a few 

rsons are aware how widely apart their respective fortunes are 
sundered. While the possessions of the old East India Company 
have expanded in the course of a century into an Empire larger, 
more thickly peopled, and far more prosperous than any previously 
established in the plains below the snowy crests of the Himalayas, 
the island of Ceylon has indeed passed under the same all-conquer- 
ing thraldom, but ité destiny does not depend on the decrees of 
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the magnates of Calcutta and Madras. The questions of its 
happiness have for eighty years been decided at Whitehall, and, 
untrammelled by the cares of Empire, it has proceeded along its 
tranquil and prosperous way under the guise of a Crown colony. 

To the ancients the island of Taprobane represented all that was 
magnificent, mysterious, and attractive in the East. It has been 
described as “the mother-land of fables—the country which to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, and the Arabs offered the 
same mysterious attractions that the East long did to the peoples 
of Western Europe.” It possessed also more vulgar recommenda- 
tions, for it was the common meeting-place of the merchants of 
India, and, indeed, of China, with those who came by the Gulf, or 
the Red Sea from the countries of Europe ; the various com- 
modities of three Continents were there interchanged with conve- 
nience, and without difficulty ; and what Taprobane was to the 
Western traders, such was it also under the name of Lanka to the 
Hindoos, some of whom, at a very early period of history, had es- 
tablished their authority over the island, and subjected the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, the Veddahs, to their yoke, 

A native Hindoo potentate reigned at the town of Kandy, and 
his jurisdiction was generally recognised throughout the island, 
The king of Kandy, or Kandia, as it was called in the old records, 
continued to exercise undisputed authority over his people until 
the beginning of the present century ;.and the relations of that 
prince with the early representatives of European commerce were 
not devoid of interest. The Portuguese were the first people who 
succeeded in establishing their diplomatic rights at his court, and 
also in securing the privilege of trading with his subjects, So far 
back as the year 1505, they. founded colonies in the Southern and 
Western parts of the island, where the milder character of the 
climate invited races of the temperate zone ; and these they re- 
tained so long as the naval enterprise of the countrymen of Da 
Gama remained at its zenith, But about the time that the great 
ruler of Persia, Shah Abbas, was regaining possession of the island 
of Ormus, which Albuquerque had conquered as the gage of further | 
triumphs over Asiatics, the Portuguese came into collision, in 
Ceylon, with a more vigorous race and suffered the proverbial fate 
of the weaker. The Dutch, rescued by their own valour and 
fortitude from the terrors of Alva and Spain, turned to the 
conquest of fresh States the courage and energy they had 
shown in preserving their own. In Ceylon, as further east, 
at Batavia and in the China seas, they came into hostile contact 
with the Portuguese, and the result was flattering to their su- 
perior valour and. enterprise. What the Portuguese had been 
for a century in Ceylon, that the Dutch became by virtue of 
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their naval prowess ;. and for another century the latter remain- 
ed the foremost and undisputed representatives of Huropean 
superiority in the island. 

Such was the condition of affairs there, until the eighteenth 
century had nearly reached its close. With the exception of 
two unimportant and unsuccessful missions—the first as far 
lack as the year 1664, and the second in 1763—there had beeu 
no communication whatever between this country and the native 
king of Kandy, until in the year 1782, when war was carried on 
by the Madras Government against the Dutch Settlements on 
the Coromandel Coast. An expedition was despatched in that 
‘ear to seize the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, and the co-operation 
of the king of Kandy was invited. Whether out of affection 
for the race with which he had long had treaty relations, or merely 
through distrust of our intentions, the king of Kandy rejected 
these overtures and refused to participate in the war against 
the Dutch. The staunchness of the principal ruler of Ceylon 
to his Dutch friends compelled us to have recourse to: measures 
of greater vigour, and the necessary military, preparations led 
to the postponment of the expedition for more than ten years. 
The task of ousting the Dutch from all participation in the trade 
of India, which had been begun under the auspices of Warren 
. Hastings, was not crowned with success in Ceylon until the time 
of the Marquis Wellesley. 

In 1795 a military force was landed on the coast, and the 
towns and districts of Trincomalee, Jaffna, and Calpentyn were 
captured and subjected to English authority. The king of 
Kandy eould not remain indifferent to this display of power, 
and hastened to conclude with us a treaty of friendship in gene- 
ral terms. The Dutch remained for a short time longer in pos- 
session of Colombo, and other places in the South, but the in- 
security of their position was so great, that they were led to 
risk every thing by openly intriguing against us at the Kandian 
Court. At first. their intrigues succeeded, and the king refused 
to ratify the promises he had made to us. But the successes 
of the English in the field against their European rivals fur- 
nished so convincing an argument at the native capital, that 
wisdom dictated a speedy and amicable understanding withy 
the new comers. The Dutch were soon restricted to the fortress 
of Colombo and the small town of Galle, where an English force, 
under Colonel Stuart, held them in close leaguer. Having lost 
the command of the seas, the garrison saw no possibility of es- 
cape, and articles of capitulation were signed on the 15th of 
February 1796, by which all their possessions were transferred 
to the English, ~With the surrender of Colombo, the Dutch 
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empire in Ceylon passed away, as it had done elsewhere before 
& more vigorous competitor. | 

The king of Kandy and his advisers had not remained in- 
different spectators of this erowning success, They had seen, 
with some alarm and much dislike, the Dutch, who had always 
been content with the part of traders, displaced by a more marti- 
al race which everywhere else sought to exercise all the functions 
of administration. The idea had been mooted, but rejected 
by the king as impracticable, of attacking the English with all 
his forces, and of expelling them before they should succeed 
in consolidating their position on the island. Divergent coun- 
sels produced hesitating action as well as dissensions at the 
capital, which were only terminated after a bitter contest. The 
king fell a victim to his own prudence, for, although his policy 
was adopted, he was himself deposed by the party which claimed 
to be the more patriotic. An event outside his own immediate 
dominions occurred to strengthen the hands of his opponents 
and to precipitate his fall, The Madras authorities had fol- 
lowed up their conquest iu Ceylon by an indiscretion. They 
had sought to force upon the Cingalese a vigorous fiscal sys- 
tem, which was totally inapplicable to their .new subjects, 
and which has retarded the material development of their own 
Presidency. A general revolt was immivent, and nothing but 
the prompt reversal of the policy averted the catastrophe. 

Then, for the first time in the history of British India, the 
Crown directly interfered in behalf of the subject-population. 
The possessions in Ceylon were taken from the East India Com- 
pany and annexed to the Crown; and what had been intended 
as a mere appendage of Madras became a Royal colony adminis- 
tered after a different fashion to any other Indian possession. 
In the result Ceylon has benefited beyond any possible antici- 
pation, and its exceptional prosperity dates from the time, when 
in 1798 it was severed from Madras and passed under the direct 
control of the English Government. 

The crisis had, therefore, been precipitated in the internal 
affairs of Kandy by this ill-judged action of the Madras Govern- 
ment. Anambitious Minister, Pilamé Tilawé, deposed the king 
whose death, in the midst of the disturbances, spared him much 
further anxiety. At first Pilamé Tilawé sought to enlist in his 
behalf the support of the English Governor, nor were his over- 
tures received in an unfavourable spirit. The scheme did not, 
however, work as well as the Minister expected, and, suddenly 
changing his plans, Pilamé Tilawé broke off the intrigue and 
proceeded to adopt violent measures, Several English merchants 
were seized at Kandy and plundered of their goods ; and when 
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réparation was demanded, no satisfactory answer could be 
obtained. An expedition of three thousand men was accordingly 
despatched to Kandy, whence Pilamé Tilawé fled, on its approach, 
to the mountains, taking with him the puppet prince whom he 
had placed on the throne, The difficulty of pursuing the 
fugitives into their fastuesses was considerable, and the English 
commander wanted either the energy or the inclination toe 
undertake the task. Recourse was made toa different mode of 
settlement, and an arrangement was concluded which sought to 
ignore the existence of Pilamé Tilawé and the Kandian king. 

During the earlier intrigues of the minister, a scion of the 
Royal House, named Mootoo Samy, had fled for protection to the 
English. He was now brought forth from his retirement, and 
placed upon the throne. A treaty was concluded in 1803 by 
the terms of whieh Mootoo Samy was recognised king of Kandy, 
while he, for his part, made certain territorial concessions, 
and swore to be.“ the enemy of the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment.” Pilamé Tilawé by a subsequent arrangement was made 
% party to this treaty, on the understanding that he was to be 
intrusted with “the administration of the provinces belonging 
to the Crown of Kandy”; but certainly very little trouble was 
taken to gauge his siveerity. When the English troops were 
withdrawn, the presence even of our Resident and his guard 
proved but a slight deterrent to the execution of the schemes he 
had- formed. .The ink of the treaty was hardly dry before Pilamé 
Tilawé had completed his plans for the effectual subversion of 
the new arrangement. A popular rising broke out in the month 
of June, and the garrison, eut off from their supplies, surren- 
dered on @ promise of their lives. Almost needless to say, the 
terms were not kept. The soldiers were massacred, and with 
them perished also Mootoo Samy, the king whom we had install- 
ed in power. Thus did Pilamé Tilawé celebrate his return to 
office. 

This flagrant and treacherous act of hostility led to the 
resumption of warlike operations, but, although desultory fighting 
was carried on for a period of two years, the result proved in- 
decisive, or rather Pilamé Tilawé succeeded in retaining the 
position he had seized. That minister continued to exercise 
the functions of authority until the year 1812, when the 
young prince in whose name he had been ruling, having arrived 
at the age of manhood, and developing the tastes of a tyrant, 
found his minister’s advice incompatible with his own incli- 
nation. Pilamé Tilawé was accordingly arrested on a charge 
of treason;..and summarily executed. Probably, this ener- 
getic act on thé part of the king only anticipated the suspicious 
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apprehensions of the minister; but the result showed that, while 
it rid the monareh of a possible rival, it also deprived the State-of 
its best champion. Pilamé Tilawé was not without some of the 
darker traits of the human character, but the part he played du- 
ring the most critical period in the modern history of Ceylon 
would afford a worthy theme for the eulogies of a native bard or 
historian. ; 

With the death of Pilamé there departed from the counsels of 
Kandy the vigour that had hitherte sustained them. The king, 
Wikrema Rajah Singha, having tasted the blood of the greatest of 
his subjects, fast manifested all the ferocious instinets of a human 
monster. None were safe from his barbarities ; the meanest could 
not claim immunity from his cruel exaetions. During two years 
he asserted, undisturbed by qualms of conscience or by the possi- 
bility of British intervention, his despotic will upon his unresisting 
people; and it was not until he laid violent hands upon a party 
of merchants, who were British subjects, that he incurred the 
penalty of his crimes. The sight of these mutilated traders con- 
firmed the native reports of the king’s enormities, and it was re- 
solved to put an end to the reign of infamy in progress of celebra- 
tion at Kandy. An army was placed in the field, and marched 
upon the native capital. Its approach was received with. manifes- 
tations of popular delight, and no resistance was attempted. 
Kandy was oceupied without a shot being fired, and the king, aban- 
doned by his subjects, found himself a helpless prisoner in the > 
hands of his enemy. Wikrema Rajah Singha was deposed, like 
many another incompetent and tyrauunical oriental ruler, and ba- 
nished to Vellore, where he died seventeen years afterwards in 
1832. With the deposition of this prince the royal line of Kandy 
caine to an end, although the ebiefs retained for a short time longer 
their virtual independence, It was not, indeed, until three years 
later, and after another rebellion, that general peace settled down 
over the whole island. The English sovereignty was then indis- 
putably established, and the mass of the people were benefited by 
the abolition of the feudal rights which thew chiefs had asserted 
over them. For sixty-five years Ceylon has enjoyed internal tran- 
quillity, disturbed only by a few insignificant attempts at insurrec- 
tion hardly worthy of a higher name than riot, although it was 
probably the vigour of Lord Torrington that-alone prevented the 
rising of 1848 from assuming serious proportions. 

The destiny of the Cingalese being thus decisively arranged, 
the opportunity was afforded of developing the resources of 
their country ; and the.opportunity was not neglected. In an is- 
land approximating in size to Ireland, there were at this time, 
according to computation, not many more than one million persons ; 
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there are now two millions and a quarter. The revenue has al- 
ways been in excess of the expenditure, while the surplus has been 
devoted to productive public works. The prosperity of the country 
has been enhanced by the steady importation into it of English 
capital, for the promotion of the coffee plantations. Among the 
numerous other products which constitute the wealth of Ceylon, 
are rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, cinnamon and cocoanuts. In short, 
the climate is so varied in different parts, that almost all the pro- 
ductions of the temperate zone can be equally well cultivated with 
those of the tropics. Nature also wears her most lovely aspect in 
the valleys and on the hills of the interior, Round the town of 
Kandy in particular, the island scenery is to be seen in its highest 
perfection. The trees are magnificent in their size, the flowers 
equally resplendent in their colours, while the river Mahawell, 
Ganga falls from a lofty altitude mto a lake beside the town. 

A great disaster befell the island some few years ago, 
and it was thought that the prosperous days of Ceylon 
were numbered. Despite its numerous resources, Ceylon flourished 
mainly on coffee. The coffee plantations were the principal 
inducement to Englishmen with some capital and energy to 
come and settle in the island ; and during many years they proved 
a sure means of attaining fortune, 

Five years ago the ravages of insect, scientificaily called the 
hemeliya vastatrix, and more commonly known as the ‘ borer’ fly, 
carried widespread destruction throughout the coffee plantation. 
Its assaults proved as fatally effectual as those of phylloxera have 
in Europe among the vineyards of Germany and France. Ruin- 
stared hundreds of planters in the face, and a blight fell over one 
of the most thriving and useful industries in the world. Nor has 
the coffee-planting industry, although making up much lost 
ground, yet recovered from the rude blow inflicted upon it by this 
dire visitation. But fortunately the result has shown that the 
prosperity of Ceylon may be preserved, notwithstanding the down- 
fall of its staple article: Great credit is due to the principal 
planters, who bore up with marked courage under the calamity 
that had fallen upon them ; and, instead of losing heart, they came 
to the wise determination to discover some profitable substitute 
for the coffee they could no longer cultivate with a reasonable 
certainty of success. 

The last few years have, therefore, been marked by much 
energy on the part of the English community in Ceylon, and 
urged by the sharp goad of necessity, their efforts have attained 
a wonderful degree of success. The tea-plant has been grown 
with such beneficial results, that Ceylon tea is already sold in the 
English market—which is certain proof, if not of its intrinsic 
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excellence, at least of its relative merit—with regard to that now 
imported from China and India. Nor is tea the only, or indeed, 
the most important, article which is to supply the place of coffee 
among Cingalese productions. The Cinchona, which was introduced 
with such remarkable results into India thirty years ago by Mr. 
Clements Markham, appears to be admirably suited to the climate 
of Ceylon, and in consequence a large quantity of invaluable and 
profitable quinine will in future figure among the productions 
and exports of the island. The native industries in cinnamon 
and spices are also being developed with greater energy and skill, 

In the direction of public works much has also been done for 
the permanent welfare of the colony. A railway connects Kandy 
with Colombo, and the inland city is also connected with the 
northern port of Trincomalee by a high road, which was among the 
first works we undertook in the island. The roadstead of Colombo 
has been made safer for vessels by the breakwater, of which the 
Prince of Wales laid the first stone six years ago, and the 
rocky harbour of Galle still forms the most frequented meeting- 
place of our commercial navies in the East. The prosperity of 
Ceylon incurred a momentary check in consequence of a natural 
catastrophe, but that watoward accident is already being buried 
in oblivion, and the future never shone more brightly for this 
beautiful island of the sea, than it does at the present time, when 
settlers, are beginning to rejoice, at the success of their vigorous 
and unaided efforts under a difficulty which, if it had been treated 
with apathy or indifference, might have proved insuperable. 




















Art. IL—THE KHUDKASHT RYOT OF BENGAL. 


N the animated discussion about the proposed Rent Bill, most of 
the writers have lost sight of the original rights and status of 

the Khudkasht ryot and his position 'under the Permanent Settle- 
ment and subsequent laws and regulations. In the later phase of 
the discussion, questions of political considerations have been intro- 
duced, and finally the controversy has taken the shape of person~ 
ality and partisanship. For this we believe Mr. A. Mackenzie, one 
of the Rent Law Commissioners, is to some extent responsible. In 
his note of the 20th January 1880, on enhancement, in reply to 
Mr. C. D. Field’s note of the 13th idem, Mr. Mackenzie takes the 
aggressive in thus sneering at persons who happened to differ from 
him. Speaking of Mr. Justice Steer, he says :—* I decline to waste 
time in discussing Mr. Steer’s views of thelaw. A Judge who could 
say that it had always been a matter of doubt whether a right of 
occupancy was acquired by any thing short of an occupation from a 
period prior to the Permanent Settlement shows such blank iguor- 
ance of the revenue history of the country as to be unfit even 
to enter the arena of discussion.” Again :—“ Mr Field’s next au- 
thority is Sir Barnes Peacock, who said he ‘did not believe’ that 
even before the Permanent Settlement every resident cultivator ne- 
cessarily became a khudkasht. I decline to accept that eminent 
Judge’s ‘ belief’ as settling any point of revenue history, or to pin 
my faith to his dissertations on the original meaning and deriva- 
tion of the word khudkasht.” Similarly, in his remarks on the 
report of the Rent Law Commission, dated Darjeeling the 28rd 
May 1880, while sneering at Babu Mohini Mohun Roy and Babu 
Peary Mohun Mookerjee, the two independent native Members of 
the Commission, and while insinuating that their views were 
vitiated on account of their zemindari interests, Mr. Mackenzie 
observes: They hold on tenaciously and rightly to the sheet anchor 
of their school—Sir Barnes Peacock ; and they are, fortunately for 
them, able also to refer to the present Chief Justice (as having, 
though so far, on the unargued case) accepted the views of 
the zemindary propaganda.” When language is hurled forth in 
this injudicious spirit, it is but natural to expect that it will 
evoke retorts. The first attack was made by the able pen 
of Babu Ashutosh Mukerji in the pages of the October (1880) 
number of the Calcutta Review ; and in the recent pamphlet of 
the present Chief Justice, Messrs, Mackenzie and O’Kinealy are: 
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said to have been spoken of as junior members of unripe expe- 
rience. The matter might have been closed here, but in a note 
conceived rather in passion and in more than doubtful taste, 
Mr, Mackenzie thus speaks of Sir Richard Garth : “ It is true that 
in the matter of age I cannot rival Sir Richard Garth. But upon 
any Indian question I submit that civilians who have been for 20 
years and more studying the people, their customs and their laws, 
are at least as much entitled to speak as any elderly London 
lawyer, however eminent, who comes out here with his mind 
steeped in the traditions of Westminster, and having had neither 
the time nor the inclination to digest great masses of matter that 
gather over every question of Indian land law.” A writer in the 
Englishman thus pertinently comments upon this note :—“ This is 
tall writing, but it is of a kind we should more reasonably 
have expected from an angry, naughty schoolboy than from a Se- 
cretary to the Government of India. Putting ‘their laws’ on one 
side, I should very much like to ask Mr, Mackenzie where he has 
spent his ‘ 20 years and more studying the people and their cus- 
toms. AmI right in thinking that Mr. Mackenzie’s rent theories 
have been worked out in a comfortable chair in a Secretary’s office ? 
With these theories, Birmingkam native aid may have had much 
to do.” ‘The whole discussion has thus ended more in a polemical 
and personal controversy than in judicious research, 

The present discourse contemplates investigating the original 
status and condition of the Khudkasht ryot, the changes introduc- 
ed into his position by statutary acts of the sovereigu authorities, 
the relics of his rights and privileges as maintained by the common 
or customary law of the country, and the necessity or possibility of. 
re-habilitating him totidem verbis. The main features fer con- 
sideration will be his fixity of tenure and rent, and his power of 


alienation. 
The Hindu Period. 


The ordinary definition of a Khudkashi ryot is a ryot who culti- 
vates in his own village. It is therefore necessary to understand the 
conception of a village in order to have a clear idea of his status. 
Now the Hindu village appears to have grown out of the joiut- 
family, the unit of Hindu society. The Hindu race colonised, as 
well as conquered, the country, and the joint-family with its deve- 
lopment formed a village :—vide “Maine’s Village Communities,” 
page 175; Campbell’s “Cobden Club Essay,” page 161; Fifth Report 
Volume II, page 628; Evidence of Mr. Fortescue before the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Lords (1830), page 509. 

The simplest form of a Hindu village community is an assemblage 
of blood-relatious holding a domain in common. In the North 
of India, though the archives almost invariably show that the. 
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community was founded by & single assemblage of blood-relations, 
there are reasons to suppose that meh of alien extraction have always, 
from time to time, been engrafted on it, and a mere purchaser of a 
share has under certain conditions been admitted to the brotherhood. 
In the South of the Peninsula, there are often communities which 
appear to have sprung, not from one, but from two or more families, 
and there are some whose composition is known to be entirely 
artificial ; indeed, the occasional aggregation of men of different 
castes in the same society is fatal to the hypothesis of a common 
descent, yet in all these brotherhoods, either the tradition is pre- 
served or the assumption made of an original common parentage, 
Even at the present day the villagers commonly describe their 
fellow villagers as brothers, although apparently not related in any 
way ; and in the Behar districts a villager is prohibited by cus- 
tom from marrying in his village on account of a tradition of descent 
from a supposed common ancestor. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
writes more particularly of the Southern village communities, ob- 
serves of them (History of India, volume 1, page 126): “ The 
popular notion is that the village landholders are all descended 
from one or more individuals who settled the village, and that the 

only exceptions are formed by persons who have derived their 

rights by purchase or otherwise from members of the original 

stock. The supposition is confirmed by the fact that to this day, 

there are single families of landholders in small villages and not many 

in large ones ; but each has branched out iu so many members, that 

it is not uncommon for the wliole agricultural labor to be done by 

the landholders, without the aid either of tenants or laborers. The 

rights ofthe landholders are theirs collectively, and though they 

almost always have a more or less perfect partition of them, they 

never have an entire separation. A Jandholder, for instance, 
can sell or mortgage his rights; but he must first have the con- 
sent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly into his 
place and takes up all his obligations. Ifa family becomes ex- 
tinct, its share returns to the common stock.” 

The same feature of common descent a!so characterised the 
agrarian communities of France iu their primitive form. And we 
can follow the process of expansion from a family into a commu- 
nity in the slave villages described by M. deLaveleye. The work 
of colonization is effected in the same way, and by the same 
sort of agency: new villages are formed by offshoots from the 
original stock, interspersed, when necessary, with strangers. 

The Hindu village communities inhabited the village home- 
steads which were collected together, and cultivated the village 
lands, some of which were detached and at a considerable dis- 
tance, There was al8o-a_certain amount of waste or uncultivated 
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Jand included in the village lands.* In some cases part of the 
village land was separated from the rest by intervening land of 
another village. ‘The .villages, however, were not always locally 
compact, though their boundaries scarcely ever varied. { Ori- 
ginally the village lands seem to have been held in common by 
the families composing the community, and there are traces of 
a periodical redistribution of land similar to what was made to 
the Sclavonian villages of the Austrian and Turkish provinces 
by the elders of their body. At some period of their existence, 
however, a further development took place, when a division appears 
to have been made of the cultivated lands into equal shares, 
probably amongst the then existing families :—vide the Law and 
Custom of Hindoo Castes in the Deccan Provinces of Bombay, by 
Arthur Steele (ed. 1868, p. 207) ; and evidence of Colonel Briggs 
before the Seleet Committee of the- House of Lords (1830) 
4155. The original shares continued thenceforth to be preserved 
as the primary divisions of the village,§ and the subsequent :sub- 
divisions were into fractions of such shares. The Punjab villages, 
for instance, are divided into a certain number of plough lands, 
which are distributed amongst the cultivators, (See Menu. 
Chap. VIL, Slokas 118 and 119; Campbell’s “Cobden Club 
Essay,” 161 and 162.) 

Contrary to the changed state of things that now exists under 
the British rule, there was formerly a competition for cultivators, 
but no competition by cultivators for land|| According to the 
law of demand and supply, therefore, because the whole agri- 
cultural labour of the village could not be done by the 
brotherhood, these communities attached to themselves certain 
extraneous elements which they assimilated more or less com- 
pletely. These were immigrants who either came and settled 
in the village, cultivating land abandoned by the original settlers 
and their descendants, or land allotted to them by the village ; 
or another class who, either merely sojourned in the village or 
cultivated while residing in other villages.4] | 

There were thus three classes of cultivators in the Hindu 
period, claiming an interest in the soil of the village: first, the 
original settlers and their descerdants ; secondly, the immigrants 
who had permanently settled in the village, and thirdly, the mere 
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sojourners in the village, or those who, without living in the 
village, cultivated lands of the village.* In the description that 
we propose to give of these three classes of cultivators, we shall 
endeavour to note their comparative rights against ejectment 
from land and enhancement of rent, as well as their power of 


transfer. 

The first were the Khudkashts proper. They had an hereditary 
right to cultivate the lands of the village in which they re- 
sided, + and their rights were regulated by custom, probably the 
custom of many centuries, and having at least as much force as 


any written law. 


They could not be ousted while they continued to cultivate 
their holdings and pay the customary revenue; but, on the 
other hand, they could not transfer their holdings without the 
consent of the community.{ In his Cobden Club Essay, p. 170, 
171, Sir George Campbell says, that these holdings were practi- 
cally not transferable by sale, and that there was not enough 
profit derived from them to lead to systematic underletting. 
Mr. Shore seems to be of opinion that they were not transferable 
at all, § and Mr. Harington agrees with his view. || 


Rent and Enhancement. 


They paid the customary rate of rent which could not be 
raised, and in some parts, when the assessment was once fixed, 
custom -prohibited_a measurement of the land with a view to 
surcharging the khudkashts. 4] But while they had a right to 
cultivate on these terms, they were bound to cultivate and pay 
the assessment. In default of either of these conditions, they 
forfeited their right, a penalty which in the scarcity of culti- 
vators was generally waived for an iucreased rent. ** They were 








* Orissa, by W. W. Hunter, vol. 
1, p. 37; Directions for Revenue Offi- 
cers, 63; Evidence of: Colonel Briggs 
before the Committee of the House 
of Lords (1830), 4078 ; and of Lt.- 
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Committee of the House of Com- 
mons (1832), 1744. 
+Fifth Report, vol. II., pp. 299, 301 ; 
Harrington's Analysis, vol. III., 353 ; 


Whinfield’s Law of Landlord and 
Tenant, p. 15; The Land Tax of 
India, by Neil B. E. Baillee, p. xliii; 
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pp. 5, 61, 62 ; Land Tenure, by a Civi- 
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also bound to cultivate in the customary way.* On account of 
want of competition for land, their customary rate, however, 
fell short of the rent payable by other cultivators. 

On the other haud, they enjoyed various privileges arising 
out of their position as the original settlers of the village. 
They always occupied the most central and the most easily 
cultivated land, and when auy vew allotment was to be made, they 
could choose their own site. They had a right to dig wells 
upon their laud and let out the water f—a privilege guarded 
with jealousy in India, They received russumes, or fees, from the 
other cultivators, } and had a right to the services of the servile 
laborers, or had an allowance of one-eighth of the crop dedueted 
from their assessment in view of such services.§ In some places 
they had allotments of land for which they paid no revenue. |f 
Their right was considered so strong, that even if they abandoned 
their holdings, or lost them by not keeping up cultivation, or by 
not paying the revenue, they or their descendants could at ‘any 
distance of time reclaim them on paying a sufficient compen- 
sation to the holder. @] They were eutitled, in common with 
other permanent cultivators, to the use of the productions of the 
waste for the construction and repair of their houses and im- 
plements of husbandry, and to pasturing their cattle upon the 
unoccupied lands of ‘the village.** 

The next class of cultivators very nearly approached the 
position of the khudkashts, and were sometimes ranked with 
them. ‘There are, however, some differences which demarcate 
the original settlers from those afterwards admitted to form 
part of the permanent village community. The immigrants who 
turned out to be merely 2ojourners in the village. were naturally 
classed with pyekashts, but when they became permanent resi- 
dents of the village, ready to undertake the responsibilities of 
the community, they gradually engrafted themselves on it, and 
in course of time, with express or tacit consent of the brotherhood, 
came to be recognised as khudkushts. They are called Chaper- 
bund or Judiest, names specially applied to immigrants who 
have permanently settled in the village to which they have 
emigrated. t+ Their right to the permanent interest of the soil, 


* Directions for Revenue Officers, % Fifth Report, vol. IL, pp. 87 ; 496 
274. Fifth Report, vol., I, p. 164. 77, 18, 456, 467, 468, 472, 473 and 

t Direction for Revenue Officers, 481. Land Tenure, by a Civilian, 
p. 5; Land Tenure, by a Civilian, p.80. p. 82. 

t Fifth Report, vol. Il, p. 41, 42,  ** Whinfield’s Landlord and Ten- 
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which nearly approaches that of the khudkashts proper, depends 
upon their having settled as permanent inhabitants in the 
village, building and clearing ‘and establishing themselves as 
members of the village community, and by undertaking all 
the liabilities towards that aggregate group.* In ‘exceptional 
cases it may not depend on the length of time they have 
occupied ; for instance, when the community found ample proofs 
of their intention to permanently reside in the village, they 
could at once admit them to their brotherhood; but in 
ordinary cases their disposition to become permanent settlers 
could hardly be satisfactorily proved without some length of 
possession. Accordingly those who had settled in the village for 
more than one generation were generally considered to have 
sufficiently shewn their intention, aud such settlers became re- 
cognised as Chupperbund cultivators t. ‘*It is suspected by 
all who have examined their history,’ { says Sir Henry Maine, 
“ that the communities, like the Gentes, have been very geuerally 
adulterated by the admission of strangers, but the exact mode 
of absorption cannot now be ascertained. * * * The acquisi- 
tion of the adopted member is, however, of the nature of a 
universal succession ; together with the share he has bought, 
he succeeds to the liabilities which the vendor had incurred to- 
wards the aggregate group. He isan Emptor Familia, and in- 
herits the legal clothing of the person whose place he begins to 
fill. The consent of the whole brotherhood required for his ad- 
mission may remind us of the consent which the Comitia Curiata, 
the parliament of that large brotherhood of self-styled kinsmen, the 
ancient Roman commonwealth, so strenuously insisted on as 
essential to the legislation of an adoption, or the confirmation 
of a will.” 

Sir George Campbell, in his “ Cobden Club Essay,” p. 165, says 
that a distinction was made “in the general language of the 
country” between ryots who had settled as permanent inhabitants 
of the village, and had given pledges by building and clearing, 
and establishing themselves and accepting a share of common 
obligations, and the temporary sojourners or cultivators from 
another village. When there he said of the khudkashts that they 
had a “moral § claim” to hold while they cultivated and paid rent, 
he must have meant the permanent immigrants who came to be 
recognised as khudkashts. The expression “ moral claim,’ however, 
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appears to indicate a right much weaker than what belongs 
to an original resident of the village. Mr. Shore ( afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth ) says, that tenants cultivating the lands of the 
village to which they belong, acquire by long tenancy,* a kind of 
hereditary right of occupancy ; while those cultivating the lands 
belonging toa village where they do not reside are considered 
mere tenants-at-will, And in Harrington’s Analysis, Vol. III, 
p. 426, (x) it is said generally of the ryots of Behar that they 
have asort of prescriptive right to continue tenants so long as 
they pay the usual rate of rent, and in Vol. II, p. 64, it is said, 
that “their right of possession is considered stronger than that of 
ordinary ryots.” These immigrants appear to have come in 
originally to cultivate land abandoned by the khudkashts to whom 
they paid rasums or fees, and to whom they were bound to 
surrender their holdings, when required, upon the receipt of a 
proper compensation. { Uninterrupted occupation and succession 
gave them a evecare right to occupy, but there is no instance 
of the sale of their holdings. They were in fact conditional occu- 
aes and had not so complete a right as the khudkashts § proper. 
hey could be dispossessed for default: in payment of the assess- 
ment, or for not keeping up the full extent of cultivation; but 
they could not reclaim their holdings, as the khudkashts proper 
could. || They bad no share in the management of the village 
or in the privileges of the £hudkashts proper. Their right was 
a sort of life @] estate which grew to be an hereditary, although 
inalienable, right to occupy, paying the fixed ** assessment. That 
assessment was slightly lower in former times than that of the 
khudkashts proper, but higher than that of the mere pyekashts. 
They received 45 per cent. of the crop as their share, instead 
of 50 per cent. which was the proportion the pipe ca neem 
received ; out of their share they had to pay fees to the kKhudkashis 
proper. +t 
The third class is.that of strict pyekashts who came from 
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another village, usually a neighbouring one, to cultivate the land* 
of the village which the khudkashts were unable to cultivate, 
they were merely tenants-at-will, more usually from year to 
year, but sometimes for a fixed period. They were mere sojourners 
in the village, or cultivated while iving in a neighbouring village.+ 
They could not be ousted between sowing and harvest. They had to 
be attracted by favorable terms, and, as formerly there was a com- 
petition for cultivators, they got half the produce. They paid fees 
to thet khwdkashts, and their rights were left to be settled by 
contract, 

An interesting controversy between Mr, C. D. Field and 
Mr. A. Mackenzie, two of the members of the Rent Law Com- 
mission, has been recorded in the form of minutes, or notes, in 
the Appendix of the Report of the Rent Law Commission. It 

urports to be a discussion as to what constituted a khudkasht. 
We have already seen that a khudkasht was originally involved in 
the conception of a village community of which he formed a 
component part; that the original settlers of a village were 
considered as khudkashts proper, and that from time to time, the 
community attracted toward itself men of alien extsaction,—im- 
migrants who permanently settled in the village. These im- ° 
migrants gradually absorbed themselves into the community and 
were ultimately recognised as khudkashts, As Sir Henry Maine 
observes,§ the exact mode of their absorption cannot now be 
ascertained, though we have reasons to believe that time, the 
great leveller of all things, was ove of the many powerful agents 
to bring it about. Two elements went to make up a khud- 
kasht: (1) the Man’s permanent settlement or residence in the 
village; (2) his admission into the village, into the community. 
What would constitute permanently settling ina village would 
certainly depend upon the nature of the circumstances that 
environ him, but. there could hardly be any doubt that his 
residence for a long period in the village would be considered 
as a strong piece of evidence to prove his intention of perma- 
nently. residing therein. In his notes of the 6th and 20th 
January 1880, Mr. Mackenzie misses the main point at issue. The 
question is, not whether long time was an essence of the ordinary 
khudkasht’s title; not whether long residence was a necessary 
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ingredient to transform a migrater into a khudkasht, but whether, 
to all intents and purposes, long residence was not a strong proof 
of his intention to permanently settle in the village, and, as such, 
whether arco * andin all ordinary cases long residence did 
not go to absorb him into the community, and confer on him the 
privileges and rightsofa khudkasht. Looking from this stand- 
point of view, even Mr. Mackenzie will concede that the question 
of time occurs in order to define precisely. the status of a khud- 
kasht. In page 402, Report of the Rent Law Commission, Vol. II, 
he observes, “I would make the term of prescription necessary to 
entitle a ryot to the occupancy right of the old khudkasht, a 
reasonably short one; just long enough in fuct to give reasonable 
evidence of his intention to cultivate permanently the lands he 
rents.” Inthe general description of the permanent immigrants, 
we have given our own views of them ; we have quoted Mr. Shore 
and Mr. Harrington to show that ordinary prescription gave them 
a right of occupation, and we have referred to Sir George Camp- 
bell to shew that he describes their right in much weaker terms 
than that of the khudkashts proper. In Harrington’s Analysis, 
p. 267, Mr. Shore is thus quoted: “It is understood that the 
ryots by long occupancy acquire a right of possession in the 
soil and are not subject to be removed.” Again, in page 252, 
“there are two other distinctions of importance also with res- 


pect to the rights of the ryots. Those who cultivate the lands of the 
village to which they belong, either from length of occupancy or 
other cause, have a stronger right than others, and may in some 
measure be considered as hereditary tenants, and they generally 
pay the highest rents. The other class cultivate lands belonging 
toa village where they do not reside: they are considered te- 
nants-at-will.” Mr. Mackenzie unwittingly quotes this para- 


graph and emphasizes the expression “other cause.” True, 
there may be other causes than length of occupation which might 
give stronger rights to this class of ryots (one of those causes 
may be that some of them were original settlers of the village, 
or their descendants), but when, in making a classification, one 
of the classes is described by the lenath of their occupancy, 
surely the writer must have thought that in ordinary cases that 
was their attribute or description. In page 281 of Mr. Harring- 
ton’s Analysis Mr. Shore is thus reproduced :—“ To require that 

ttahs should be given for a definite time, as proposed by some 
of the Collectors, would diminish the ‘force of that prescription 
which has established a right of occupancy in favor of the ryots.” 
Again, in p. 301, “on the whole, therefore, I do not think the 
ryots can claim any right of alienating the lands rented by 
them by sale or other mode of transfer, norany right of 
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holding them at a fixed rent, except in the particular instances 
of khudkasht ryots who from prescription have a privilege of 
keeping possession as long as they pay the rent stipulated by 
them.” Inthe Directions to Revenue officers, para 130, it is 
said :—“It is impossible to lay down any fixed rule defining 
what classes of cultivators are to be considered entitled to hold 
at fixed rates. They are known in different parts of the country 
by different names as chupperbund, khudkasht kadimi, mou- 
vusi, hugdar, &c., all of which terms imply attachment to the 
soil or prescriptive right. Those who have no such right are 
commonly called cutcha asamis, or pyekashts. It has some- 
times been supposed that all ryots resident in the village (khud- 
kasht) are of the former class, and that those who reside in an- 
other village (pyekasht) have no right. But there are frequent 
exceptions to this rule. Many cultivators residing in the village 
are mere tenants-at-will, whilst those residing in neighbouring 
villages may have marked and recognised rights. Prescription 
is the best rule to follow.” The passage quoted by Mr. Maekenzie 
from p. 272 of Harrington’s Analysis goes only to show how 
the right of occupancy originates, not how it ripens and deve- 
lops. Mr. Holt Mackenzie in his evidence in 1832 forgets that a 
khudkasht was originally a unit of the village community 
without whose consent no foreigner could have admittance into 
the village. His tenure would not, therefore, originate, as he sup- 
posed, in “the mere act of Settlement and tillage,” but also 
in the consent of the village brotherhood.* 

The-Great_Rent_case, in which the question was discussed 
at some length is a fruitful source of information on this subject 
to all writers. Sir Barnes Peacock and Mr. Justice Steer seem 
to be quite decided in their opivions, Sir Barnes Peacock says, f 
in his judgment :— 

“I do not believe that even before the Permanent Settlement 
every cultivator who resided in the village in which his lands 
were situate, whether let into possession for a term or only as 
a tenant-at-will, or to hold from year to year, necessarily became 
a khudkasht ryot. 

“The definition of khudkasht in Wilson’s Glossary (287) is 
a ‘cultivator of his own hereditary land.’ The word khud, 
self or own, and kasht, to sow, shew that the term has reference 
to some proprietary rights, rather than tothe fact of residence 
in the village, * * * 
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“A khudkasht ryot probably derived his title by descent from 
or succession to one of the old village community, or some per- 
son who in ancient times had acquired a proprietary right in the 
land under the old Hindu or Mahomedan Law by reason of 
his having reclaimed it. Menu says :—* ‘Sages pronounce culti- 
vated land to be the property of him who cut away the wood or 
who cleared or tilled it.’ So property in waste land was, accord- 
ing to the Mahomedan law, established by reclaiming it with 
the permission of the Imam, according to Aboo Hanifa ; and 
by the mere act of reclaiming it, according to Abu Yusaf and 
Mahomed. (See Baillie on the Land Tax of India, Chap. VI, para 
42),” 
Mr. Justice Steer, who agreed with the majority of the Judges 
on the main point referred to the Full Bench, expressed + himself 
thus on the original status and rights of the khudkasht :-— 

“ What ryots were entitled under the old laws to be called 
khudkasht ryots, and what ryots were entitled to be considered 
as ryots who have acquired a prescriptive right of oceupancy, 
are subjects which, I think, have never been cleared up, either 
by express authority of law or by the authority of any Judicial 
ruling. Are khudkasht ryots, then, as spoken of in the Regu- 
lations, those and exclusively those, who were khudkasht at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement? or, does the term khud- 
kasht embrace also those ryots who, since the time of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, had by a long residence in the village in which 
they held and cultivated land, acquired a prescriptive right. 
of occupancy? These were,I think, even up to the passing of 
Act X, moot questions and are so still. 

“ While no doubt exists as to the right of those ryots who, 
from generation to generation, have cultivated lands of the 
village in which they reside from a period antecedent to the Per- 
manent Settlement, and who without any doubt are entitled 
to be called and classed with khudkasht ryots, the greatest doubt 
exists as to whether any other class or description of ryots are 
entitled to be: called khudkasht ryots. If any ryot whose tenure 
came into existence since the Permanent Settlement, can, by 
any means, be called a khudkasht ryot at all, it certainly is not the 
ryot who simply lives in the village and cultivates the land of 
the village. Yo be a khudkasht ryot atall, implies that the ryot 
must not only be a cultivator of lands belonging to the village 
in which he resides, but he must be an hereditary husbandman 
A khudkasht right is not acquired in a day, but is transmitted ; 
and tt has never, so far as my knowledge extends, been laid 
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what exact we lie coat gives. a title to a tenant 


down 
to consider himself a 


Mr. Mackenzie quotes* the following passage from the Judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Morgan (Mr. Norman’s name has probably 
been used by mistake) in support of his theory :— 

“I do not think that the right of occupancy was formerly 
confined to those who had acquired such a right by prescription. 
It extended to all who had given an unequivoca pool that. they 
intended to remain at the place of their settlement, and who had 
been recognized as fixed residents of the oT although their 
holding may have been of a recent date. agree in what I 
understand to be the opinion of other members of this Court, 
that length of time or ancient origin was not essential to his 
existence.” 

We have compared this passage with the original, as re- 
printed in page 300 of the Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench 
Rulings, Supplement volume. That passage runs thus :— 

“TI do not think that the right of occupancy was formerly 
confined to those who had acquired such a right by prescription. 
It extended to all who had given unequivocal proof that they 
intended permanently to remain at the place of their Settlement, 
and who had been recognised as fixed residents of the locality, 
although their holding may have been of recent date. The 
khudkashts were, doubtless ordinarily persons who derived 
their holdings from their ancestors and whose rights were of 
old date; but I agree in what I understand to be the opinion 
of other members of the Court, that length of time or ancient 
origin was not essential to his existence.”’ 

By omitting the italicised words from this passage Mr, Macken- 
zie has altogether mutilated it to his own purpose, and has thus 
betrayed the biased spirit of a partisan with which he has stu- 
died the question. An honorable controversialist is he who 
represents dispassionately both sides of a question by quoting 
authorities, not by distorting them. 

Mr. Justice Trevor and Mr. Justice Norman, however, adopted 
a different view of the question. They were of opinion that 
originally a khudkasht tenure was not created by prescription, 
though the Regulations of 1822 made it so, but still they do not 
say that when a migrator has by a long residence given unequi- 
vocal proof of his settling permanently in the village, that did 
not confer upon him the rights and privilege of Ahudkasht. They 
do not even explain how ordinarily such rights were created. 

Mr. Justice Trevor says :—*+ “ It has indeed been contended before 
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us that time is not of the essence of a khudkasht tenure; that a ryot 
symply residing in a village in which his land is, is not a khud- 
kasht ryot ; and that in order to constitute a khudkasht ryot under 
the Regulations he must be a resident hereditary ryot; and 
that if be has not succeeded by right of heirship, he does not 
fall within that class of tenants. But it appears to me that, 
whether we look to the etymology of the word, or to the thing 
itself, there is no reasonable ground for question. Khudkasht 
ryots are simply cultivators of the lands of their own village who, 
after being once admitted into the village, have a right of occu- 
pancy so long as they pay the customary rents, and therefore with 
a tendency to become hereditary.” j 

As regards his views as to what transformations the khudkasht 
ryot underwent under the sale Regulations, we will speak here- 
after. 

Mr. Justice Norman in speaking * of the time, before Act X 
of 1854, thus says :— 

“In fact the circumstances of the country have been such, 
that while on the one hand, no Zemindar would wish to lose his 
ryots, on the other, the ryots cling to the soil; and the contest 
between the parties naturally would be, and I believe was, 
fought out in suits for enhancement, and not by a system of eject- 
ment. It may well have been one of the objects of Act X to 
prevent this powerful engine of extensive ejectment from being 
brought to bear on a body of cultivators, large numbers of whom 
must have had some sort of prescriptive right, vague and inde- 
finite as it may have been, to occupy or cultivate the soil. No 
doubt the right of occupancy before the passing of Act X of 
1859 was exceedingly ill defined. There is a good deal in the 
Regulations which leads to the inference that khudkasht ryots, 
resident cultivators in Bengal, whether kadimé or not, had by 
custom a right of occupancy so long as they paid the usual rate. 
It seems to me that this custom is recognised in all the Regu- 
lations down to XI of 1822. Anda reason for that custom has 
been suggested to me, viz. that the building or purchasing a 
house in the village is a security to the Zemindar for the ryot 
continuing to occupy as tenant.” 

We have already seen how Mr. Justice Campbell disposed of 
the question in his Cobden Club Essay. In his judgment in the 
Full Bench he followed Mr. Justice Trevor. .He observes :—t 

“Tt may here be observed that in truth in the later enactments 
the word ‘khudkasht’ is so variably coupled with the other 
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terms ‘adimi,’ ‘resident,’ ‘hereditary,’ ‘resident and here- 
ditary,” that it became very difficult to say who were privileged 
against auction purchasers, and who came within the various 
descriptions of khudkasht ryots. But I have no doubt that as 
explained by Mr. Justice Trevor, the original khudkasht of the 
early Regulations was simply the resident ryot permanently settled 
in the village as opposed to the pyekasht ryot. The two words 
‘khudkasht’ and ‘ pyekasht’ are used as correlative and as be- 
tween them including all ryots.” . 

Of the other Judges, none commits himself as to the original 
status and rights of khudkasht ryots. 

John Stuart Mill writing in a more modern time, thus speaks * 
of them :-— 

“In India and other Asiatic communities similarly constituted 
the ryots or the peasant farmers are not regarded as tenants-at- 
will, nor even as tenants by virtue of a lease. In most villages 
there are, indeed, some ryots on this precarious footing, consisting 
of those, or the descendants of those, who have settled in the 
place at a known and comparatively recent period: but all who 
are looked upon as the descendants or representatives of the 
original inhabitants, and even many more tenants’ of ancient date 
are thought entitled to retain their land as long as they pay the 
customary rents.” 








Under the Mahomedans. 


Under the Hindus the earliest authentic records seem to point to 
a state of things in which the gross produce of the soil was in some 
places, as of right, shared between the king, the village landholders, 
and the permanent or the khudkasht tenants who cultivated the 
lands of the village in which they resided, retaining them, during 
their lives, and transmitting them totheir descendants; and in others, 
in which there were no village landholders, between the king and 
the aforesaid tenants. In this state of things property in the 
FRnglish sense of the term, that is, the exclusive and the absolute 
disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity was in no one 
person. + 

Coming to later times, we meet with the class of persons, called 
the zemindars, who seem to have had no existence before the time of 
the Mahomedan conquest. The sovereign and the permanent or 
khudkasht tenants are of course present. There were thus three 
classes of persons who claimed an interest in the soil in the Maho- 
medan period. We are not concerned at present with any anti- 
quarian research into the origin and development of the Zemindar. 





* Political Economy, Book II, Chap. + Mountstuart Elphinstone’s India, 
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That may form an independent subject for enquiry. We accept 
his position as recognised in later times, that in course of time he 
acquired a property in the soil, and along with it a right of dis- 
posing of it by sale, gift and mortgage, subject, however, under any 
mode of alienation to the sovereign’s claims for revenue. The 
following extract from Mr. Harrington is a succinct but accurate 
definition of a Zemindar :— 

“ A Zemindar,” * says he, “appears to be under the Moghul con- 
stitution and practice, a landholder of a peculiar description not 
definable by any term in our language; a receiver of the terri- 
torial revenue of the State from the ryots and other under-tenants 
of the land, allowed to succeed to his zemindari by inheritanee, 
yet generally required to take out a renewal of his title from the 
sovereign or his representative, on the payment of a fine of inves- 
titure to the Emperor and a Nazurana, present, to his provincial 
delegate the Nazim; permitted to transfer his zemindari by sale 
or gift, yet commonly expected to obtain previous special per- 
mission ; privileged to be generally the annual contractor for the 
public revenue received from his zemindari, yet set aside with a 
limited provision in land or money when it was the pleasure of 
Government to collect the rents by separate agency, or to assign 
them temporarily or permanently by the grant of a jaghir or al- 
tamgha ; authorized in Bengal since the early part of the eighteenth 
century to apportion to the pergannahs, villages and lesser divisions 
of land within his zemindari, the abwabs. or cesses imposed by the 
Subadar, usually in some proportion to the standard assessment 
of the zemindari established by Todar Mall and others, yet subject 
to. the discretionary interference of public authority, either to 
equalize the amount assessed on particular divisions, or to abolish 
what appeared oppressive to the ryot; entitled to any contingent 
emoluments proceeding from his contract during the period of his 
agreement, yet bound by the terms of his tenure to deliver in a 
full account of his receipts.” 

During this period the ryot had always to fight at odds with 
the Zemindar and a rapacious State. The settlement with him 
was always annual, whatever the settlement by the Government 
with the Zemindar might have been. + His payments were regu- 
lated ostensibly by the customary rates which were known and 
registered in the Patwari’s records, and which were called the nirk t ; 
but this advantage did not extend to those ryots who did not 
form part of the village organisation. §° The customary rates 
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sometimes extended to the whole pergannah, and sometimes only to 
the village. The records of those rates were known as the village 
and pergannah ryebandis,* If such rates did not exist for any 
particular village, a reference was made to the rates of the neigh- 
vourhood.f These rates corresponded to and were sometimes origi- 
nally derived from the assu/ jama, and sometimes included abwabs 
and cesses as consolidated with the asswl yama. t 

The ryots, tenacious of the customary rates, were averse to 
receiving pottahs & or leases), ‘When these rates slackened and 
the Canongoe’s office fell into disuse, they could not be induced 
to receive pottahs unless at some ancient rates, such as the usual 
village or pergannah rate, or the rate charged in a certain year, or 
paid by a certain previous holder of the land.|| Sometimes the 
pottahs fixed a rate which included all cesses, and sometimes the 
cesses were charged as an extra tax. @ 

Mr. Shore says that there were two modes in which the enhan- 
ced assessment used to be fixed. One of these was to add the 
subsequent abwabs and the exactions by the Zemindar (calculated 
at so much a month, or so much a rupee) to the assul, or the ori- 
ginal rate, and then to distribute this, according to the quantity and 
quality of land held by the ryots, on the estimated or the actual 
crop. The other mode was to assess at a rate fixed for the bighah, 
whatever might be the crop, which rate iucluded the chief items 
of exaction or extra assessment. ** The Zemindar was, however, to 
some extent, controlled in his assessment by custom, which required 
that the rates usually paid by the village should be adhered to, 
at least in form. Nevertheless he ultimately contrived to extract 
the main portion of his profit from the surplus of his receipts be- 
yond the juma he paid. And in thishe was still further assisted 
when he settled with Government for a term of years, and when 
consequently his yearly settlements with the ryots could not at 
all be expected to be at the same rates as he paid to Govern- 
ment, +> and when the cultivators did not form part of any village 
organisation, he could deal with them untrammelled at least by 
the village ryebandis. tt 

The cultivator could not be deprived of his land for not paying 
the &hiraj.§§ The course prescribed in case the cultivator made 
default in payment of the £hiraj, or if he abandoned the land, or 
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left it uncultivated, was that the Imam should endeavour to let 
the land to another cultivator, allowing him half, one-third, or 
one-fourth of the produce; and handing cver the residue, after 
payment of £hiraj, to the owner. If this eould not be done, he 
should give it in Moozarut (partnership), the cultivator and the 
State sharing the produce; and after deducting the #hiray from 
the State share, the surplus was to be paid to the owner. If this 
eourse was also impracticable, the Imam should let the land to any 
one who would cultivate it, and simply pay the khiraj. In de- 
fault of all these methods the land might be sold, and the 2hirag 
paid out of the proceeds; but the surplus must still be paid to 
the owner ; and, even if he had absconded, must be kept for him 
in case he should return. * 

Wuzeefa lands were in fact grants made by the sovereign, 
and therefore alienable. But Mookusuwma lands, which were 
ryotti lands proper (at least they covered the #ths of the State), 
could not be sold or mortgaged without the permission of the 
sovereign, f but they went tothe heirs of the cultivators. The 
sovereign was. also considered to have the right to make a grant 
of such land in some cases. { 

The Zemindar baving stipulated to pay the full revenue of his 
district, and being empowered in his capacity asa Government 
representatve to authorize the cultivation of waste land (Ahamar), 
or fallow (bunjur), within his district, the revenue derived from 
such land came to belong to him as part of the revenue of his 
zemindari, If he cultivated such land by himself or his servants, 
he took the whole of the benefit: if he permitted the villagers to 
cultivate, he took such revenue as was payable for it.§ 

The distinction of ryots into khudkasht proper, khudkasht 
chupperbund, and the pyekushts, remained as before, and their 
rights were to some extent regulated by the customary law of the 
country, though, as it appears, they were much unprotected on 
account of the intervenors, the zemindars. Practically, however, 
on account of the imposition of abwabs and cesses by the State, 
many of their rights were weakened and disturbed, Their resis-. 


tance was ineffectual and inoperative. 


The Pre-Decennial Settlements. 


When the ryot was thus fighting single-handed with the State 
and the Zemindar combined, the East India Company stepped in 
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and took the reins of Government. Their first attempt ‘was to 
replace the Zemindar im his former official position and protect 
the ryot. The revenue history from 1769 to 1787 discloses 
an earnest struggle on the part of the authorities to discover 
the best mode of securing revenue to the State, and yet pro- 
tecting the ryot. In 1769 the Company took the first step towards 
bringing collection under their direct control by appointing super- 
visors. * The Committee directed the supervisors to enquire into the 
history of the provinces (1725-1739), and among other duties to 
ascertain the extent, production and value of #4amar lands, which 
are described as lands cultivated by contract, of ryotti lands which 
are tenanted and cultivated by the natives on the spot, and of 
waste lands, distinguishing those which have become so from de- 
crease of population from those covered with jungles.f The 
Committee remarked that the Ahamar lands have no native te- 
nants, but that the Zemindar cultivates them by contract, receiv- 
ing in return one-half or two-thirds of the produce, together with 
his advance and interest thereon, { that it is a mischievous ano- 
maly, and that the cultivators should be induced to settle upon 
the hamar lands and change them into ryotti lands.§ This con- 
templates an encroachment on the Zemindar’s right, who by that 
time had acquired a vested right in the khamar lands. No order 
for resumption is made, probably on the principle that the Zemin- 
dar assumed this right as an agent or official servant of the State. 

With regard to the exactions of the Zemindar, the Committee 
observe that the poor and industrious tenant is overtaxed by | 
him, that his claim should be fixed, 4} and that pottahs siiould be 
granted ** specifying it. = — 

In 1772 it was provided by the Regulation of the 14th May 
of that year, that the revenue should be farmed ++ for 5 years from 
April 1772. The farmer was prohibited from receiving on any 
pretence larger rents from the ryot than the amount stipulated in 
the pottahs {{ under penalty, but the State was not to demand from 
him beyond the agreed rent or rent-roll delivered with his lease. §§ 
Oppressive and pernicious abwabs were abolished, and new ab- 
wads prohibited. |||] The Collectors were directed to prepare a 
rent-roll of each farm, arranged in pergannahs with full account of 
all changes and of the highest rent ever realised. 11 The President 
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left it uncultivated, was that the Imam should endeavour to let 
the land to another cultivator, allowing him half, one-third, or 
one-fourth of the produce; and handing over the residue, after 
payment of £hiraj, to the owner. If this could not be done, he 
should give it in Moozarut (partnership), the cultivator and the 
State sharing the produce; and after deducting the Ahirajy from 
the State share, the surplus was to be paid to the owner. If this 
eourse was also impracticable, the _ Imam should let the land to any 
one who would cultivate it, and simply pay the khiraj. In de- 
fault of all these methods the land might be sold, and the &hiruj 
paid out of the proceeds; but the surplus must still be paid to 
the owner ; and, even if he had absconded, must be kept for him 
in case he should return. * 

Wuzeefa lands were in fact grants made by the sovereign, 
and therefore alienable. But Mookusuwma lands, which were 
ryotti lands proper (at least they covered the ths of the State), 
could not be sold or mortgaged without the permission of the 
sovereign, + but they went tothe heirs of the cultivators. The 
sovereign was also considered to have the right to make a grant 
of such land in some cases. tf 

The Zemindar baving stipulated to pay the full revenue of his 
district, and being empowered in his capacity asa Government 
representatve to authorize the cultivation of waste land (Ahamar), 
or fallow (bunjur), within his district, the revenue derived from 
such land came to belong to him as part of the revenue of his 
zemindari, If he cultivated such land by himself or his servants, 
he took the whole of the benefit : if he permitted the villagers to 
cultivate, he took such revenue as was payable for it. § 

The distinction of ryots into khudkasht proper, khudkasht 
chupperbund, and the pyekushts, remained as before, and their 
rights were to some extent regulated by the customary law of the 
country, though, as it appears, they were much unprotected on 
account of the intervenors, the zemindars, Practically, however, 
on account of the imposition of abwabs and cesses by the State, 
mauy of their rights were weakened and disturbed. Their resis-. 


tance was ineffectual and inoperative. 


The Pre-Decennial Settlemenis. 


When the ryot was thus fighting single-handed with the State 
and the Zemindar combined, the East India Company stepped in 
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and took the reins of Government. Their first attempt was to 
replace the Zemindar in his former official position and protect 
the ryot. The revenue history from 1769 to 1787 discloses 
an earnest struggle on the part of ihe authorities to discover 
the best mode of securing revenue to the State, and yet pro- 
tecting the ryot. In 1769 the Company took the first step towards 
bringing collection under their direct control by appointing super- 
visors. * The Committee directed the supervisors to enquire into the 
history of the provinces (1725-1739), and among other duties to 
ascertain the extent, production and value of £amar lands, which 
are described as lands cultivated by contract, of ryotti lands which 
are tenanted and cultivated by the natives on the spot, and of 
waste lands, distinguishing those which have become so from de- 
crease of population from those covered with jungles. The 
Committee remarked that the Ahamar lands have no native te- 
nants, but that the Zemindar cultivates them by contract, receiv- 
ing in return one-half or two-thirds of the produce, together with 
his advance and interest thereon, { that it is a mischievous ano- 
maly, and that the cultivators should be induced to settle upon 
the Zhamar lands and change them into ryotti lands.§ This con- 
templates an encroachment on the Zemindar’s right, who by that 
time had acquired a vested right in the khamar lands. No order 
for resumption is made, probably on the principle that the Zemin- 
dar assumed this right as an agent or official servant of the State. 

With regard to the exactions of the Zemindar, the Committee 
observe that the poor and industrious tenant is overtaxed by | 
him, that his claim should be fixed, 4/ and that pottahs should be 
granted ** specifying it, 

In 1772 it was provided by the Regulation of the 14th May 
of that year, that the revenue should be farmed ++ for 5 years from 
April 1772. The farmer was prohibited from receiving on any 
pretence larger rents from the ryot than the amount stipulated in 
the pottahs ¢{ under penalty, but the State was not to demand from 
him beyond the agreed rent or rent-roll delivered with his lease. §§ 
Oppressive and pernicious abwabs were abolished, and new ab- 
wads prohibited. || || The Collectors were directed to prepare a 
rent-roll of each farm, arranged in pergannahs with full account of 
all changes and of the highest rent ever realised. 11 The President 
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and Council were, however, anxious that the farms should be let 
to zemindars, and if they did not agree to the terms proposed, to 
the highest bidder, the instructions from home being that “ they 
should not by any sudden change alter the constitution nor deprive 
the zemindars of their former privileges and immunities.” The 
farming settlement came to an end in 1777. From 1778 to 1790 
the settlement with zemindars continued yearby year. On the 
7th April 1786 the Board of Revenue directed the appointment 
of servants who were to preserve “ the ryots and other inferior 
tenants from the oppression and exactions to which they are in 
this country so peculiarly liable from the superior landholders and 
reniers.” * By the Regulation passed on the 8th June 1787, it was 
provided that the Collector is to ascertain the rules and rates of ass- 
essment upon the ryots and to endeavour to fix upon some mode of 
regulating them upon general, fair and ascertained principles. + 
The syer was to be abolished, and no new taxes to be imposed. { 

Thus in this transitional period there was a distinct tendency 
on the part of the authorities to thrust the Zemindar back into 
his official position, till opinions changed in his favor in the 
Permanent Settlement. During this period the authorities were 
ignorant of the various and conflicting rights and interests claimed 
in the soil by contending and rival parties, and they advanced 
opinions upon uninvestigated subjects without always weighing 
them. Mr, Shore, writing in 1782, admitted that, although he was 
a member of the Committee, the Committee were necessarily ig- 
norant of the real state of any district, § Such was the mass of 
conflicting and groundless opinions advanced during this time 
that Mr. Field very properly refused to look at any thing “ said 
or written, or thought, or opined before the Permanent Settlement, 
or a quarter of a century before it.” Mr. O’Kinealy, however, quotes 
copiously from the despatches and State papers of this period. 
How far he is justified in doing so, how far it is fair to apply unma- 
tured theories, advanced in an unsettled state of things, to settle 
rights and status of conflicting parties, itis for the public te 
judge. 


The Decennial and Permanent Settlements and Posterior 
Regulations. 


We now come tothe Deeennial and Permanent Settlement. 
A careful reader of the despatches and letters of this period will 
discover a distinct change of opinion in favor of the Zemindar: 
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on the 18th June 1789 Mr. Shore records the memorable Minute* 
which formed the basis to a great extent of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and which was substantially the first sketch of the 
Decennial Settlement Regulations. + In this Minute he proposed 
to confer an absolute right in land upon the Zemindar. Ina 
further Minute (18th September 1789), relating mainly to Behar, 
he opposes perpetuity of settlement ;{ and Lord Cornwallis 
in a Minute of the same date answers Mr. Shore.§ He considers 
that Mr. Shore has “ most successfully argued in favor of 
the rights of the Zemivdar to the property of the soil,” and he 
isof opinion that in order to give value to these rights, they must 
be made permanent. Mr. Shore |} replies in another Minute of 
the same date, in which he supports his former view that ten 
years will, in the estimation of the native, be equivalent to a 
perpetuity, and that “ a definite term will be more pleasing 
to them than a dubious perpetuity.” ** On the same day that 
these Minutes were recorded, the rates for the Decennial Settle- 
meut of Behar were promulgated. On the 8th December 1739, 
Mr. Shore wrote a further Minute upon the general subject 
of permanency of settlement.f+ He remarks that with respect 
to the relations of zemindars and their tenants, the interference 
of the Government is absolutely necessary (para. 13 of the 
Minute), but that the interference will be looked upon by the 
zemindars as an invasion of their proprietary right, 
being not consistent with each other (para. 14 of the Minute). 
In answer to this, Lord Cornwallis, in a Minute dated the 3rd 
February 1790, remarks: “If Mr. Shore means that, after having 
declared the zemindar proprietor of the soil, in order to be consis- 
tent, we have no right to prevent him imposing new abwads, I 
must differ from him in opinion,” since every bigha of land 
possessed by the ryots “must have been cultivated under 
an express or implied agreement, that a certain sum should 
be paid for each bigha of produce.” This is an argument based 
upon the comprehensive laws of contract and a legislation that is 
based upon such broad principles has nothing in it to be impugned. 

There were four classes of ryots or cultivators whose position 
at this period ought to be considered : Ist, the kadimi khudkashts 
or the Zhudé&ashis proper. | 

2ndly, the modern Ahudzashts, or the immigrants who incor- 
ponanen themselves into the first class and acquired their rights 
as such. 





* Fifth Report, vol. i, 107. \| Zb., 591. 


t 1b., 202. | Tb., 594 & 595. 
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3rdly, the new settlers in the village who had not yet been 
absorbed into the #hudzashts, and were therefore still pyekashts, 
and 4thly, the cultivators of the lands of the village, but not residing 
iu the village, called the pyezashts. 

We are to enquire what rules of enhancement and ejectment 
were prescribed for these ryots in the Regulations of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, and subsequently, and what were the possi- 
bilities of the creation of new khudkashts since the settlement. 

Unfortunately, however, the earlier Regulations throw very 
little light upon the constitution of the khudkasht ryots. In 
the forty-eight Regulations of 1793 no definition was given of 
their holdings and no provision was made as to how the new 
settlers of the village’ might acquire the rights and status of 
the khudkushts. Between 1793 and 1818, in the numerous 
Regulations enacted for Bengal, the word “khudzasht” occurs 
only once * (e g., in section 60, clause 2 of Regulation VIII 
of 1793), and that also refers to the khudkasht who was found 
as such on the land at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
In all the other provisions made during these 25 years in respect 
of the under-renters, the generic term “ryot’ has been used. 
There are only two possible theories to explain this. omission : 
(1) :—either the authors of the Permanent Settlement entirely lost 
or meant to destroy, the long established distinction between the 
pyekashts and khudhashts, and enacted laws and rules affording 
protection to both and maintaining no distinction between them, 
or (2), by the term “ ryot” :—+ whenever used in connexion with the 
perganah rate, they intended to refer exclusively to the khudkashis, 
making provisions for them, and forgot the pyekashts, or did 
not think it necessary to legisiate for them. It should be re- 
membered, that in those days there was no competition for 
land. The khudkashts paid a higher rate of rent than the 
pyekashts, who had to be attracted to the village by more favour- 
able terms. The necessity of the time, therefore, required to 
protect the khudkashts from enhancement. The Legislature 
did not, it seems, anticipate that in time there might grow up 
(as has actually been the case) such a strong competition for 





unless he happens to be a dehz or 
resident cultivator. The word ryot 
means a subordinate or dependent. 
The idea seems to be that unless 


* We find the words pyekasht and 
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10 of Regulation XXTI of 1795, but 





that Regulation refers to Benares. 

+ Even now in Behar a witness in 
Court who may be a cultivator of the 
plaintiff or defendant, would stren- 
uously refuse to call himself his ryot 
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land that pyekashts would pay a bigher rent than the khudkashts, 
and, being subject to rack-rent, would need protection. 

Whichever of these theories may be correct, in either case 
as we Shall presently see, the channel for fresh creatiun of khud- 
kasht tenures was practically closed. 

As regards enchancement, tho “ pergannah rate ” was a limit to it 
under the Ist theory both for the pyetashts and the khudkushts, 
aud under the 2nd theory only for the khudkasht ryot. 

The same law of competition ;explains the absence of any 
express provision for ejectment in the Regulations of 1793. 
To quote Mr. Justice Norman, the circumstances of the country 
have been such, that while, on the one hand, no Zemindar would 
wish to lose his ryots, on the other, “the ryots would cling to 
the soil; and the contest between the parties naturally would 
be, and I believe was, fought out in suits for enhancement, 
and not by a system of ejectment.* Ryots were then the riches 
of the Zemindar, and there was no demand for rules and laws 
of ejectment.” 

Similarly no provisions were made for transfer of the ryots’ 
holdings. There was first no competition for land,f and 2ndly, 
little left to the cultivators beyond a bare subsistence after 
paying the Government revenue.{ Very little, therefore, 
had they to sell and very few candidates were there to buy. 

Now let us analyse how under the Regulations of the Perma- 
nent Settlement the ryot stands. To begin with the khudkashts 
whose tenure existed at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
(they include the first two classes of ryots mentioned above). 
Section 60 of Regulation VIH1 of 1793, provided that the landholders 
and farmers should not cancel their leases except on proof that 
they were obtained by collusion, or that the rents for the three years 
before the Permanent Settlement were below the pergannah nirk- 
bundy, or that they had collusively obtained deductions from their 
rents, or upon a general measurement of the pergannah for the pur- 
pose of equalising and correcting the assessment.§ Under section 
7 of Regulation IV of 1794, which immediately followed the Regula- 
tion of 1793, such ryot (i. ¢, the then existing khudkashts) 
could renew their leases at the pergannah or established rates, 
On a sale for arrears of revenue, under section 5 of Regulation 
LIV of 1793, their former leases stood “cancelled” ; they could, 





* Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench 41: 
Rulings, Supp. vo}. 304 t Campbell’s “Cobden Club Essay,” 
t The Great Rent Case, B. L. R. 170. 
Supp. vii, 253, 279, 295, 296. Camp- § Regulation of the 23rd Novem- 
bell’s “ Cobden Club Essay,” 164,Com- ber 1791, article66. Regulation VIII 
pare “ Directions for Revenue officers,” of 1793, section 60. 
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however, demand a settlement “ according to the established usages 
and rates of the pergannah or district in which such lands may 
be situated.” The purchasers, on the other hand, could demand an 
engagement at the rate of the previous proprietors, but if- they 
declined to enter into engagements at that rate, the purchaser 
might ask for the pergannah rate, and if they still resisted un- 
der section 29, clause 5, Regulation VII of 1799, the purchaser 
might oust them. 

Mr. Justice Trevor, referring to the khudkasht ryots of the 
Permanent Settlement, observes:* “These tenants seem, at the 
Settlement, practically and legally, though not by express 
statute, to have been divided into two classes, the khudkasht 
kadimt and the simple khudkasht, or those who have been 
in possession of land for more than twelve years before the Set- 
tlement and those whose possession did not run back so long. 
Both by the Hindu and Mahomedan, law, as well as by the legal 
practice of the country, twelve years have been considered suffi- 
cient to establish a ryot by negative prescription—that is, by 
the absence of any claim on the part of other persons dur- 
ing that period—anud hence the doctrine which has obtained 
that khudkasht ryots in possession twelve years before the 
Settlement were, under no circumstances, not even on a 
sale for arrears of revenue, liable either to enhancement, 
ef rent, or eviction from their holding, so long as they paid 
the rent which they had all along paid. The existing leases 
of khudkasht ryots at the time of the settlement,t who had no 
prescriptive rights, were, with certain exceptions, specified in section 
60 of Regulation VIII of 1793, to remain in force until the period 
of their expiry ; and those ryots were entitled to renewal of 
their leases at the pergannah rates; and on a sale for arrears of 
revenue could be evicted only after declining to enter into engage- 
ment with the purchaser at the same rates.” 

As regards the pyekashts, including the new settlers of the village, 
who might swbseqently under certain circumstances, or in the course 
of time, acquire the rights and status of the khudkashts, section 52 
of Regulation VIII of 1793, provided that the Zemindar might “let 
the remaining lands of his zemindari under the prescribed 
restrictiuns in what manner he may think proper.” “ What then 
are these restrictions ?” ¢ asks Mr. Justice Campbell, and answers 


as follows :— 
“The zemindars are to grant pottahs to-the ryots which shall 
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be specific as to amount and conditions, The rents paid by the 
ryots, by whatever rule or custom they may be regulated, shall be 
specifically stated in the pottahs; which, in every possible case, 
shall contain the exact sum to be paid by them. He (the Zemindar) 
shall, in concert with the ryots, consolidate the impositions under 
the name of abwab, mathot and other appellations, with the aseul 
into one specific sum, and he shall not impose any new abwub or 
mathot upon the ryots under any pretence whatever. A ryot, 
when his rent has been ascertained, may demand a pottah, and 
the pottahs must all be settled by the end of the year 1198, Again, 
all leases made previous to the conclusion of the settlement (and 
not obtained by collusion, &c.) are to remain in force till their 
expiration, and no proprietor shall cancel the pottahs of the 
khudkasht ryots except upon proof that they have been obtained 
by collusion,” &c.* 

The pyekashis, including the new settlers of the village, were thus, 
under section 52 of Regulation VIII of 1793, to hold on at the 
rate which they have either expressly or impliedly contracted to 
pay tothe Zemindar. Under section 7 of Regulation IV of 1794, 
they were entitled to the renewal of their pottahs, if cancelled 
under Regulations X and IV of 1793, and to such renewal at the 
pergannah rate. Under section 6 of Regulation IV of 1794, if a 
dispute arose between them and the Zemindar regarding the 
rates of the pottahs, it should be determined “ according to the 
rates established in the pergannah for lands of the same description 
and quality as those respecting which the dispute arose.” Ona 
sale for arrears of revenue, under Regulations X and 1V of 1793, 
section 5, their leases would be cancelled, but they were entitled 
to a renewal of their leases by a purchaser at the pergannah rate. 
Should they refuse to hold at the pergannah rate, under clause 
5, section 29, Regulation VII of 1799, they could be evicted at 
once, On a sale of other kind, under clause 5 of section 29 of 
Regulation VII of .1799, they could demand pottahs from the 
purchaser at the rate at which they paid to the former in- 
cumbent. 

Mr. Justice Trevor, however, seems to think that the Regulations 
of Bengal did not provide for the pyekasht ryots. They provided 
only for the khudkashts. 

“ Khudkasht ryots,” he observes, + “ whose tenancy commenced 
subsequently to the Decennial Settlement are entitled to hold on 
at the rate which they have either expressly or <invpliedly 
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contracted to pay during the incwmbency of the Zemindar * 
who granted the pottah and of his mae > the whatever that 
rate may be; and on a@ sale for arrears of revenue, they also are 
entitled to a rénewal of their leases by a purchaser at the 
pergannah rate. Should the rate in the engagement cancelled by 
the sale’ have been’ below that figure, they can only be evicted 
on refusing to renew the nah rates. Moreover, it was enacted 
generally by seétion 6 of lation IV of 1794, that if a dispute 
arises between the ryots' and the persons from whom they may 
be entitled to'demand pottahs regarding the rates of the pottahs, it 
should be determined in the Dewany Adawlut of the Zillah in which 
the lands were situated according to the rates established in the 

annah for lands of the same description and quality as those 
respecting which the dispute arose.” 

+ Again, “as to pyekasht ryots, they are nowhére expressly 
méntioned in the laws referring to Bengal. If they held under 
pottah at the time of the settlement, they were entitled to hold 
them fill the expiry of the lease under the comprehensive terms 
of clause I, section 60, Regulation VHI of 1793, which included 
éven them. In section 10, Regulation LI, of 1795 which referred 
to Benares, they are expressly mentioned, and they are declared’ to 
be equally entitled with khudkasht to have their pottahs 
renewed at the established rates, provided the proprietor of the 
former chooses to permit them to cultivate the land held by 
them, which they have the option to do, or not to do, as they think 
proper, on the expiry of all pyekasht leases, In Bengal, the rates 
of pye’asht ryots at the present date, though it seems to have 
been different formerly, are generally above the pergannah rates. 
They have always been considered to have no rights independent 
of the particular engagements wnder which they hold ; and those 
oehag cancelled they are liable to immediate eviction.” —_ 

hatevér may be the view entertained by Mr. Justice Trevor 
as s the pyekashts, there is no doubt, as the quotation 
just made fully shows, that he holds that the khudkashts, whose 
tenancy commenced since the Decennial Settlement, could only 
hold at the rate which they expressly or impliedly contracted to 
pay to the Zemindar; in other words, that they were subject to 
section 52, Regulation VIII of 1793. The question is important 
im the way that, if the Permanent Settlement gave a right to the 
Zemindar fo treat his khwdkasht ryot as one with whom he could 





* Here Mr. Justice Trevor evid- settlement the Zemindar had option to 
ently thinks that section 60 of Regu- “let his land in any manner he chose:” 
lation VIII of 1793 is subordinate to | + Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench 
section 52, and that with AAudkashis Rulings, Supp. Vol. page 219, 220; The 
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deal upon agreemeut and contract only, any provision that would 
nro = confer aright upon him independent of the Zemindar, 
would be looked upon by the latter as an encroachment upon 
his vested rights. has been a division in the eamp,of the 
Rent Law Commissioners on this point: Mr. Field holding that 
the restrictions alluded in section 52, Regulation VIII of 1793, 
extend to section 60, and Messrs. Mackenzieand O’Kinealy 
maintaining that they are confined to section 53. The discussion 
ultimately turned into a ridiculous form, Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O’Kinealy having insisted that a colon follows section 52, and 
that, therefore, the restrictions extend only to section 53, A 
humorous writer in the Caleutia Review observed on this :—-* “ It 
is impossible to be serious when one finds grave senators spending 
so much valuable time and energy in a controversy about a colon, 
In truth, it does not make the least difference in the world, whether 
section 52 is closed with a full point or a colon : 

“The contention of Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy is that 
section 52, which leaves the Zemindar at liberty to let the remaining 
lands in his estate in any manner he may think proper, subject 
to certain prescribed restrictions, is to be read as connected with 
section 58, but totally disconnected from the next following sections 
including section 60, which speaks of the khudkasht ryots. The 
virtue of the colon, especially when it comes after ‘ following,’ with 
which it has some kind of elective affinity, is universally acknow- 
ledged to be very comprehensive, and there is no reason why the 
colon at ithe end of section 52 should be held to exhausi its 
connective virtue exactly at the end of seetion 53.” 

Mr. Field. gives + this answer to his opponents ;— 

‘“ First as to the argument concerned with the. pynctuation 
and the supposed printer's error, the construction of a statute 
cannot be made to depend upon the punctuation, which is uot 
a part of the statute. See case quoted in Maxwell in the Interpre- 
tation of Statutes, page 35 ; and Sedgwick’s work, page 225. 

“ Secondly, the last sentence of section 52 speaks of restrictions 
inthe plural, It is impossible that these restrictions,can be includ- 
ed in, and cease at the end of, section 53, for this section, 
contains a single restriction only.” 

Instead of confining ourselyes to Regulation VIII of 1793, if 
we look to the amended Regulations for the Decennial Settlement 
passed on the 23rd November 1791,} and the preceding papers, 
we may find a more satisfactory explanation of this knotty ques- 
tion. It should be fais oon | that these very regulations of 
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the Decennial Settlement were confirmed in perpetuity by the 
proclamation of the Permanent Settlement, and were reproduced 
in Regulation VIII of 1793 with slight modifications. Articles 
43-45 of this Regulation deal with the distribution of the Sudder 
Jama, and articles 50 to 54 with Jstemrardars and Taluqdars. 
Article 55* then says :—‘‘ The Zemindar is to let the remaining land 
of his zemindari under the prescribed restrictions in what manner 
he may think proper.” The prescribed restrictions are set forth 
from article 56 to article 73,+ and, then, article 74 says, the 
remaining restrictions are those set forth in the prescribed 
kabuliuts. Article 63 provided that all existing leases are to hold 
good unless granted by collusion, or without authority, and article 64 
that no landholder or farmer shall cancel the pottahs of the 2hud- 
kasht ryots except on proof of their being obtained by collusion, &c. 
These two articles were compressed into one section in the Perma- 
nent Code, viz., section 60 of Regulation VIII of 1793. The word- 
ing of article 74 indicates that articles 63 and 64 were also included 
in the restrictions of article 55. 

The very fact that section 60 lays down a general rule of 
protection for all sorts of ryots as long as their leases subsist, and 
that the provision for khudkasht ryots is only a branch of that 
general rule, considerably weakens the position of those who would 
read section 60 as totally disconnected from section 52. On a 
reference to rule 27 of the Resolutions on the Bengal Settlement, 
No. 54, printed at page 45 of the papers, relating to the Per- 
manent Settlement, which forms the basis of article 64 of the 
regulation of the Decennial Settlement, we find that it bears the 
following heading: vwiz., “ Provisional rule for the security of the 
ryots,” by which we understand a provision that was meant to 
meet the present need, If so, it was meant for the khudkashts, 
then on the land and abiding by ewisting leases. It was 
never the intention of the Legislature to extend it to khudkashts 
who might acquire their tenancy subsequently. 

We have seen that the “pergannah rate” is the only limit to 
enhancement proposed by the Regulations of 1793, 1794 and 
1799. Whether this was a limit only in respect of the khudkasht 
ryots, as Mr. Justice Trevor thinks}, or a limit for all sorts of 
ryots, as others venture to think,§ is not a question of much 
importance ; because in those days the khudkasht ryots had to pay 





*Compare Section 52 of Regula- Commissioners of the Rent Bill. 
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higher rents than the pyekashts, and these latter had to be 
tempted by more favorable terms. Practically, therefore, they 
paid a lower rate than the pergannah rate, and the pergannah rate 
was considered the maximum to which the rent of any ryot 
could be raised. The real question, however, appears to be—-was 
the pergannah rate an effectual or substantial limit? Was it 
confined to the particular portion of the produce of land to which, 
by the custom of that pergannah, the demand of the Zemindar 
was limited, or did it include the abwabs recognized by Regula- 
tion VIII of 1793, which had become consolidated with it? In 
short, did the customary rates admit of variation or enhancement, 
or how were they regulated? On this question Mr. Justice Camp- 
bell observes * with much truth— 

“Tt seems a somewhat singular omission that in the Regulations 
no provision is made for any enhancement of the pergannah rates 
payable in money. The customary or pergannah rates’ were of 
three kinds : — 

1. Grain rates, being the original share of the produce not 
commuted into money, and which generally continued to prevail 
in the province of Behar. 

“In this case as the value of grain increased,—if taken in kind, 
it fetched more money—if annually struck in money at the market 
rates, more money was received; there was no need of any 
special provision for enhancement. The rent, as it were, enhanced 
itself. 

2&3. Money rates, more common in Bengal, 7 e¢, when 
the grain rents were commuted into money in either of two ways 
which are distinguished in section 56, Regulation VIII of 1793, 
as follows :— is 

2. “Where it is the custom to vary the pottah according to the 
articles produced thereon (on the land), 7.¢.,, there were established 
rates not for each kind of land, but for each kind of produce,— 
so much per bigha for rice, so much for wheat, so much for cotton, 
so much for sugar-cane. In this case the Zemindar would benefit 
by the substitution of more valuable for less valuable articles of 
produce ; but, the kind of produce remaining the same while it 
increased in value, he would not benefit. 

“And 3, the system which it was hoped would ultimately 
prevail where the rates were fixed, not on each kind of produce, 
but on each quantity of land, and thus there was fixed a specific 
sum for a certain quantity of land, leaving it to the option of the 
ryots to cultivate whatever species of produce may appear to them 
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likely to yield the largest profit. In this case, it is evident that, 
without some mode of enhancement, the Zemindar would benefit 
neither by the introduction of new products nor by the rise in 
value of the old products. pha Me cA AS 

“Tt is remarkable that throughout the whole litigation of the 
long period between 1793 and 1859, no principle of enhancement 
other than a reference to existing pergannah or local rates is any- 
where to be found. * * * When the customary rates were 
enhanced, it must have been done without the least assistance 
from the law or the Courts of Judicature. In fact, however, the 
rates have generally been enhanced. Zemindars had great power 
over their ryots; the interference of the law was but partial ; 
the zemindars could do much without law; and the reliance of the 
ryots was much more on custom than on law. 

“Moreover, in this matter the zemindars had a strong equity 
on their side. Although no rule of enhancement was laid down 
by the law, it seemed hard that, as the relative value of produce 
and money altered, as produce became relatively more valuable, 
and money relatively less valuable, the Zemindar should continue 
to receive, as representing his share of the produce, a ‘sum of 
money actually representing a smaller purchasing power, a smaller 
quantity of grain, and smaller proportion of the produce. The 
fact seems to be that this contingency of a change in the relative 
value was omitted to be provided for. 

“ But as the country progressed, and as the Zemindar’s expenses 
increased, without a corresponding increase of income, he had, 
according to custom and ancient rule, a strong equitable claim to a 
re-adjustment which should restore to him his own fair share 
of the produce. Power and equity being then combined, it is not 
wonderful that, in the absence of any regulated mode of adjust- 
ment, it was irregularly effected by various irregular devices 
resulting in compromise between the Zemindar and the body of 
the ryots. As Harrington puts it: ‘every part of the transaction 
is a subject of contention; the demands on both sides are un- 
reasonable, and are finally terminated by a compromise.’ 

“A common process seems to have been a mere repetition 
of the old process by which Teran Mall’s assessment was enhanced. 
In spite of the prohibition against adding abwabs or cesses to the 
consolidated rates of the time of settlement, illegal cesses (almost 
always in the regulated form of percentages, so many annas or 
pies in the rupee, or so many seers in the maund) were from time to 
time added on, and gradually annexed to the custom ; then, as they 
became complicated and heavy, and led to resistance, a compro- 
mise was effected, and the extra cesses were merged into a rate 
somewhat enhanced, to which the ryots consented. Then, as 
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further increase of value took place, more cesses were superimposed 
on the rates, and presently another compromise took place, 
Sometimes in one way, and sometimes in another, the rates by 
mutual compromise and consent were from time to time enhanced, 
and the pergannah rates were frequently split up into local rates 
especial to estates and sub-divisions, according to the area of each 
new compromise. Still the new rates always had and have some 
local area. They were and are common to the body of the ryots 
of that locality. When the majority or the body of the ryots had 
consented to an equitable compromise, an enhanced local rate was 
established, and refractory individuals could be and were raised 


to that standard,” 


Mr. Justice Trevor says* :— 

“ Reverting then to the question, what the words ‘ pergannah 
rate,’ as used in the old laws, meant, I have no hesitation in hold- 
ing that it must be considered to mean the assal, or original rate, the 
rate of Teran Mall, together with the abwab which had been subse- 
quently levied from the tenants and recognized by the settlement. 
It is true, that these two quantities joined together did not probably 
exactly represent that share of the produce calculated in money which 
under a pure system of customary rents, would have been developed ; 
but judging from the increased wealth of the country which had, 
from commerce and the influx of precious metals, resulted between 
the time of Teran Mall and the Decennial Settlement, the 
assessment which had been increased im one form did not probably 
differ widely from what it would have been, had the other and 
natural mode of calculating the increase been adopted. Since 
the Decennial Settlement, however, the rates of rent have adjusted 
themselves to the varying prices of the produce irrespective of 
any extraneous demand; and the terms used in Regulation V of 
1812 have regard to the varying rates in the different localities 
which have resulted solely under the increased activity and indus- 
try caused by the comparative security obtained under the Perman- 
ent Settlement. 

“To suppose that a pergannah or local rate of rent could be 
permanently fixed in amount when the circumstances of the 
country were improving, is to suppose an impossible state of 
things. The proportion of the produce calculated in money 
payable to the Zemindar, represented by the pergannah or local 
rate, remains the same; but it will be represented, under the 
circumstances supposed, by an increased quantity of the precious 
metals.” : 
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Regulation V of 1812 legalised what the Zemindar did by force 
and upon equitable grounds. Under section 3 of that Regulation, 
“such parts of Regulation VIII of 1793 and of Regulation IV of 
1794, as require that the proprietors of land shall prepare forms 
of pottahs, and that such forms shall be revised by the Collectors, 
and which declare that engagements for rent contracted in any 
other mode than that prescribed by the regulations in question, 
shall be deemed to be invalid” were rescinded, and proprietors of 
land were declared “ competent to grant Jeases to their dependent 
Talukdars, under farmers and ryots, and to receive corresponding 
engagements for the payment of rent from each of those classes, 
or any other classes of tenants, according to such form as the 
contracting parties may deem most convenient and most conducive 
to their respective interests.” They were not, however, to impose 
arbitrary or indefinite cesses under any denomination, but, “the 
Courts shall notwithstanding maintain and give effect to the 
definite clauses of the engagement contracted between the parties, 
or in other words, enforce payment of such sums as may have 
been specifically agreed upon between them.” Section 5 having 
recited that the pergannah rates have in many instances become 
uncertain, section 6 provided, “that if any known established 
pergannah rates shall exist, the same shall serve to determine the 
amount of rent, which should be received by persons deputed to 
attach the lands on the part of Government, or by the purchasers 
at the public sales;” and section 7, provided that “ in casés in 
which no established rates of the pergannah or local division of 
the country may be known, pottahs shall be granted and the collec- 
tions made, according to the rate payable for land of a similar 
description in the places adjacent ; but if the leases and pottahs 
of the tenants of an estate generally, which may consist of an 
entire village or other local division, be liable to be cancelled 
under the rules above noticed, new pottabs shall be granted, and 
the collections made at rates not exceeding the highest rates paid 
for the same land in any one year, within the period of the three 
last years antecedent to the period at which the leases may be 
cancelled.’ Section 9 declared that no such enhancement could 
be made without serving a notice upon the tenant in the first 
instance. 

We have thus seen that from the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment the zemindars have been free to make such arrangements 
aud contracts as pleased them regarding all lands in which no 
rights were held by ryots or others at the time of the settlement ; 
consequently the new settlers of the village since the settlement 
were also subject to the contract terms imposed by the Zemindar. 
Of course, they, as well as the pyekasht ryots, could claim to hold 
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at the pergannah rate, but according to the process described by 
Mr. Justice Campbell, new cesses were imposed thereupon, and 
the customary rent was varied or enhanced ; and under Regula- 
tion V. of 1812 the Zemindar and all the ryots (including the 
khudkashts) could legally enter into a specific contract, though that 
contract might override the pergannah rate. ‘The effect of these 
rates was a complete stoppage of fresh creation of khudkasht 
rights. Perhaps the authors of the Regulations did not intend 
to interfere with custom, and perhaps it was still possible that 
khudkasht rights could grow up now and then by custom, but 
the holders of such rights were in a very unfavorable situation 
for enforcing them, having had to contend with a Zemindar whose 
rights had been recognised by the Government, while their 
own rights had been left to take care of themselves, the right to 
Government interference being withdrawn except in specified 
cases. Custom on this occasion had to fight with legalized power, 
Where the Zemindar had any reverence for the old custom, and 
while there was no competition for land, probably, custom would 
protect these tenants. But with the progress of time, as competi- 
tion for land grew stronger and stronger, the question of interest 
being involved, and the Law having invested the-Zemindar with 
powers to enhance and eject, he would stifle their customary rights 
and check their growth. Mr, Justice Trevor says * :— 

“Thus, then, the khudkasht ryots, though they were entitled 
to pottahs at the pergannah rates by the laws of 1793 and following 
years, and though under section 6 of Regulation IV. of 1794, the 
courts were, in case of dispute, to determine the rate of the 
pottah according to those rates, still under the operation of the 
laws above cited, ryots might, if they pleased, bind themselves by 
specific engagements irrespective of those rates ; and, of course, 
having done so voluntarily, they would be held strictly to the terms 
of their engagement.” 

“The Regulation of 1812,” says+ Mr. Justice Morgan, “ by 
which the Zemindar and ryot were authorized to make engage- 
ments at any rate of rent and for any term, have been regarded 
in very different lights. On the one hand, it has been supposed, 
that they merely took away the old restriction on the Zemindar’s 
power of leasing without in any way affecting the ryots’ rights ; 
while, on the other hand, they have been regarded as having 
authorized the ouster even of the hereditary ryots from the pos- 
session of their lands when they refused to accede to any terms 
of rent which might be demanded of them, however exorbitant.” 





_ * Bengal Law Report, F. B. Rul- ft Bengal Law Report, F. B. Rul- 
ings, Supp. vol., p. 217; The Great ings, Supp. vol., p. 298; The Great 
Rent Case, Rent Case. 
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Mr. Justice George Loch held that under the old Regulations 
it was the khudkasht kadimi ryots who had right of occupancy, 
Interrogated “ who were these khudkasht kadimi ryots,” he says :— 
“They were evidently ryots who were on the estate cultivating lands 
of the village in which they resided at the time of the Decennial Set- 
tlement. They were not ryots whose engagements date from a period 
after that settlement, who were settled by the first engager or his 
representative subsequent to the settlement; for such tenures 
were liable to be cancelled by the auction purchaser. They were 
the ryots’ holding and cultivating the lands in the village in which 
they resided at the time of the settlement of the estate, and as 
such they and they alone are ryots who have a prescriptive right of 
occupancy. All other ryots subsequently settled, though now re- 
siding in the village and cultivating lands of the village, though 
entitled to be called kKhudkasht from the circumstances, are not 
kadimi, and are either tenants-at-will or tenants for a term, ac- 
cording as they hold their lands on lease or otherwise. We may, 
I think, look through the length and breadth of the Regulations, 
and we shall find nothing that declares a ryot settled on an estate 
subsequent to the Decennial Settlement to be other than a tenant- 
at-will, nothing that recognizes in sucha ryot any preseriptive 
right of occupancy.” 


In Regulation VIII of 1819 (Putnee Talook), we find 
express mention of the term “khudkasht” for the second 
time. By that time it appears that the khudkusht rights had 
come to be looked upon as rights accrued not only by 
residence in the village but also by succession. They are noticed 
in section 2, clause 3, which provides that nothing in that Regula- 
tion shall entitle the purchaser at a public sale for arrears of rent 
of an intermediate tenure to eject a khudkasht ryot or resident 
hereditary cultivator, nor to cancel dond-fide engagements made 
with such tenants by the former holder without proof in a suit by 
the purchaser that a higher rate would have been demandable at 
the time such engagements were made by the purchaser’s prede- 
cessor. Section 18, clause 5, excepts such ryots from the operation 
of clauses 2 and 4 of that section, which provide for sending a 
sezawal to attach the lands of intermediate holders and to collect 
rents in case of default, provided asummary suit had been institut- 
ed, and which also make provision for cancelling the leases of such 
holders. The khudkasht ryots may be proceeded against by arrest, 
a summary suit or distraint. These latter provisions were repeal- 
ed by Act X of 1859, section 1. “ But,” says* Mr. Justice 





* Bengal Law Reports, F. B. Rul- The Great Rent Case. 
ings, Supplement vol., p. 219; 
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Trevor, “when Regulation XI of 1822 was passed, the use in 
section 32 of that law of the terms hudkasht kadimi ryot, or re- 
sident and hereditary ryot with a prescriptive right of occupancy, 
to designate the cultivator who would not be liable to eviction on 
a sale for arrears of revenue, * gave rise to the doctrine, that £hud- 
kasht ryots who had their origin subsequent to the settlement 
were liable to eviction, though, if not evicted, they, under section 
33, could only be called upon to pay rents determined according to 
the law and usage of the country ; f and also that possession of all 
ryots whose title commenced subsequent to the settlement was 
simply a permissive one, that is, one retained with the consent of 
the landlord.{ Again, by Act XII of 1841, and Act I of 1845 
(which repealed the former), a purchaser acquired his estate free 
of all encumbrances which had been imposed on it after the time of 
the settlement ; and he is entitled, after notice given under section 
10 of Regulation V of 1812, to enhance at discretion, anything in 
the Regulations to the contrary notwithstanding, the rents of all 
under-tenures in the said estate, and to eject all under-tenants § 
with certain exceptions, amongst which are the Lhudkasht kadimi, 
but not simple Zhudzasht ryots. It follows that these laws dis- 
tinctly gave the purchaser the power to eject a khudkasht ryot 
whose tenure was created after the Permament Settlement, and if 
not ejected, they are liable to be assessed at the discretion of the 
landlord. This word discretion entirely annihilated the rights of 
the Zhudkasht tenants created subsequent to the settlement iu 
estates sold under these laws, It reduced them from tenants with 
rights of occupancy, so long as they paid the established rate of 
the pergannah, or the rate which similar lands paid in the places 
adjacent, into mere tenants at the will of the Zemindar, who might 
in any year eject them, and place in their stead any tenant com- 
peting for the land. It is, in short, introducing into this country 
competition in place of customary rents.” 





* “ Nor shall the said rule be cons- 
truned to authorize any purchasers 
aforesaid to eject a khudkasht kadimi 
ryot or resident and hereditary cul- 
tivator having a prescriptive right 
of occupancy.” Section 32, Regula- 
tion XI of 1822, 

+ “Nor in any respect to annul 
or diminish the title of the ryots to 
hold their lands subject to the pay- 
ment of fixed rents or rents deter- 
minable by fixed rates, according to 


the law and usage of the country.” 
Section 33, Regulation XI of 1822. 

t Sudder Dewani Decisions for 
1856, pp. 617—628. 

§ Here Mr. Justice Trevor quotes 
the exact words of Section 27 of Act 
XII of 1841. The exception says : 
“ Lands held by khudkasht or kadimi 
ryots having rights of occupancy at 
fixed rent or rents assessable accord 
ing to fixed rules,” 
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Act X. of 1859. 


Such was the state of the Law when Act X of 1859 was passed, 
under the power, it is said, which the Governor-General in Council 
had reserved to himself in the 7th article of the Proclamation in- 
serted in Regulation 1 of 1793, of enacting, whenever he might 
deem it proper, such Regulations as he might think necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the ryots and cultivators of the 
soil. They were in the opinion of the Legislature insufficiently 
protected ; hence, the new law which re-enacted with modifica- 
tions certain old laws rescinded by it, and which, moreover, as we 
shall see presently, interfered with the rights of the zemindars as 
laid down in the legislation of the previous thirty years. 

“At the time of the passing of Act X of 1859,” says* Mr. 
Justice Campbell, “the state of things was this: The tenures aud 
rents of the ryots were still for the most part regulated by the old 
customs of the former times. But two things specially required 
legal definition :— 

“ First.—There was doubt as to the mode or prescription by 
which a khudasht or occupancy tenure was acquired, and which 
tenures were of this character. It was not certain whether mere 
settlement in the village on the ordinary terms, without limitation 
of tenure, gave such a right, or what length of prescription esta- 
blished that right. The various sale laws had also introduced a 
large element of confusion, different estates being variously affect- 
ed, according to the date of sale. And, what is perhaps most im- 
portant of all, owing to the absence of public records in Bengal, 
the perishable nature of private defence, and the discredit attach- 
ing to private documents and oral evidence in this country, it was 
very difficult to prove whether a ryot’s holding was really ancient, 
or what was the date of its creation ; the oldest holdings were 
imperilled by the absence of proof. 

“ Second.—There was an entire want of any regulated and de- 
fined legal mode of enhancing the customary money rates. 
® + + + * . 

“ Section 6 declared that twelve years’ holding was to be taken 
as the test of a prescriptive right of occupancy, unless the pre- 
sumption was contradicted by an express written contract (Section 
7.) That was a protection in favor of the ryot, settling all doubt 
as to the rights of those who had held so long. 

“Sections 5, 13 and 17 declared the right of the Zemindar to 
enhance the rents of all under-tenures which had either submit- 
ted to enhancement since the Permanent Settlement, or had been 


* Bengal Law Reports, F. B. Rul- The Great Rent Case. 
lings, Supplement vol., p. 257 
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created without specific stipulation since that period, provided 
that it was proved that the former rent was not fair or equitable, 
and that the grounds of enhancement should be confined to cer- 
tain particular grounds specified in section 17, 

“At first it appears to have been intended to confine these 
grounds to two, in accordance with the letter of the old Regula- 
tious, Viz s— 

1. That the rent paid by any ryot was below the prevailing 
rate paid by the same class of ryots in the places adjacent, and 

2, That the ryot held more land than he paid for, 

“ But before the Bill finally passed, a third very equitable 
cround of enhancement was added, giving the Zemiudar the right 
to claim an increased rent in consequence of the increased value 
of the produce—an increase which both the old custom of division 
of produce would have given him, and the subsequent practice had 
in fact without express provision of law more or less given him. 
Enhancement might henceforward be awarded on the specific 
ground that the value of the produce or productive powers of land 
have been increased otherwise than by the agency and atthe expense 
of the ryot. This was a new provision in favor of the Zemindar. 

“Tt appears, then, that the principal provisions of Act X were 
in fact those by which on two points the hitherto rough and some- 
what uncertain written practice was reduced to definite law, in one 
case, in favor of the ryot, by defining the prescriptive right of oc- 
cupancy ; in the other, in favor of the Zemindar, by acknowledg- 
ing the right to enhancement on the ground of increase of the 
value of produce.” __ pie: 

Section 1 of Act X of 1859 rescinded all those Regulations 
which laid down the rights of Ahudkausht or permanent resident 
ryots; Regulation IV of 1794 and V of 1812, as to the rates at 
which they were entitled to pottahs, were repealed, and such parts 
of section 26 of Act I of 1845 (which repealed Act XII of 1841) 
as related to the enhancement of rents and ejectment of tenants 
by purchasers of an estate sold for arrears of Government revenue 
were modified, . 

Section 3 enacted that ryots who hold lands at fixed rates of 
rent which have not been changed from the time of the Permanent 
Settlement are entitled to receive pottahs at those rates, and section 
4 raised the presumption that the land has been held at a certain 
rent from the Permanent Settlement on proof that it has not been 
changed for the last 20 years. These sections, therefore, replaced 
the khudkasht kadimi ryots who were declared as being entitled to 
hold at fixed* rents. Such £hudkashts whose tenures really did not 





* They were not liable to eject- transfer of their tenure. 
ment, and nothing is-said about the 
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exist at the time of the Permanent Settlement, but who can give 
unrebutted evidence of their holding at an unchanged rent for 
20 years are also entitled to the advantage of these provisions. 
And the sections are so broadly worded, that unless we read them 
with the repealed laws, even pyekushts (if under peculiar cir- 
cumstances they might: have held at an unchanged rent) could 
claim advantage of these provisions. 

Section 5 of Act X of 1859 provides that ryots having 
rights of occupancy, but not holding at fixed rates, as described 
in the two preceding sections, are entitled to receive pottahs at fair 
and equitable rates; and in case of dispute, the rate previously 
paid by the ryot shall be deemed to be fair and equitable, unless 
the contrary be shown in a suit by either party under the pro- 
visions of this Act. If, however, the neighbouring ryots of the 
same class pay for similar land a higher rate of rent, that rate 
becomes fair and equitable ; or, if he should be in possession of 
more lands than he pays for, he should be equitably assessed for 
the surplus ; or, if the value of the produce or productive power 
of the land has increased otherwise than by his agency, the Zemin- 
dar should equitably get an advantage of it. Hence sections 
13 and 17 of Act X of 1859, in accordance with the letter of the 
old Regulations and the equity of the circumstances, provide 
that ryots having rights of occupancy are liable to enhancement 
if their rates are below the prevailing rates of the neighbourhood 
payable by the same class of ryots for similar lands, if the 
value of the produce or the productive power of the land has 
increased otherwise than by their agency, or if the quantity of 
land held by them is proved by measurement to be greater than 
the quantity for which rent has been previously paid by them. 
These grounds are practically the grounds on which the rent of 
the khudkasht could be enhanced under the old Regulations. 

But, who are the ryots who will be considered to have ac- 
quired rights of occupancy in the land? 

Then follows section 6 by which itis enacted, that “every ryot 
who has cultivated or held land for a period of twelve years, has a 
right of occupancy in the Jand so cultivated or held by him, whether 
it be held under pottah or not, so long as he pays the rent payable 
on account of the same ; but this rule does not apply to Zhamar, 
nijjote or seer land belonging to the proprietor of the estate or 
tevure, and let by him on lease fora term; or year by year, nor 
(as respects the actual cultivator) to lands sublet for a term, 
or year by year, by a ryot havinga right of occupancy. The 
holding of the father or other person through whom a ryot inherits 
shall be deemed to be the holding of the ryot within the meaning 
of this section.” 
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This provision substantially restores the Ahudsasht ryot 
to his former position, for, probably, in Hindu times, as we 
have already seen, a ryot who had cultivated the same 
holding for twelve years would have been considered to have 
given the pledges required to protect him from ejectment so 
long as he paid the rent. It was also evidently following the 
principles of the ancient system that the hamar, nijjote and seer 
land were excluded : such land being in the immediate occupation 
or cultivation of the Zemindar, or,’ if not in his immediate oc- 
cupation or cultivation, not occupied by Ahudkashts. But the 
effect of this section went further. Not only does it protect the 
khudkasht, but it does confer a right of occupancy upon a 
pyekasht who has cultivated land for twelve years. We have 
neither time nor space to discuss the important question whether 
section 6 of Act X of 1859 operates by way of encroachment 
upon the Zemindar’s right as vested by the Permanent Settlement, 
but we have no hesitation in stating that that section, by conferring 
occupancy right upon the pyeashts as well, created a right which 
they did not possess in the Hindu or Mahomedan times, or in the 
earlier part of the British reign. This section also suggests the 
fact that when Act X of 1859 came into operation, the Legis- 
lature intended to destroy the conception of a village (which was 
the ruling idea in ancient times respecting the distribution of soil ), 
and the distinction between resident and non-resident cultivators 
of the village. This view is confirmed also by section 7, Act X 
of 1859, which deelares that “nothing contained in the last 
preceding section shall be held to affect the terms of any written 
contract for the cultivation of land entered into between a land- 
lord and a ryot when it contains any express stipulation contrary 
thereto,” 


Evyectment. 


It should be observed, however, that the right of occupancy 
itself is not defined, and it is not expressly said that the occupancy 
ryot cannot be ejected, though that may be inferred ; and section 
21 of Act X of 1859, re-enacted by section 22 of Act VIII of 1869 
(B. C.) provides that no ryot having aright of occupancy shall 
be ejected otherwise than in execution of a decree or order under 
the Act. This section relates to ejectment for arrears of rent. 


Transferability. 


Act X of 1859, as I have already remarked, does not define a 
right of occupancy. It provides that the ryot holding for the pres- 
cribed period “ shall havea right of occupancy in the land so long as 
he pays the rent.’’ The right is not expressed to be heritable ; but it is 
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provided that “the holding of the father or other person from 


whom a ryot inherits shall be deemed to be the holding of the 
ryot within the meaning of this section.” 

“The clear meaning of. this,’ says* Mr. Bell, “is that in 
computing the period of twelve years, the ryot who succeeds 
to his father’s land shall be permitted to reckon the period 
of his father’s occupation as his own. The section does not 
refer to cases in which occupancy rights have been acquired, it 
merely lays down the conditions under which they are to be 
acquired. The law is absolutely silent as to the manner in 
which these rights, when once acquired, are to be transferred,” 
Iudeed, the literal meaning of the terms used in section 6 would 
not necessarily include an hereditary quality in the right. Besides 
the right being one created by Statute, although analogous in some 
respects to the right of the khudkashts, its nature eaunot be ascer- 
tained by reference to the rights of the khudkashts or to custom. 
Occupancy tenants may of course have customary or other rights 
in addition ; but it is difficult to see how these can exist in 
determining their rights as occupancy ryots. Apparently, the 
strict terms on which the right is bestowed would be satisfied by 
giving the ryot a personal right neither hereditary nor transferable. 
Accordiugly Sir Barnes Peacock, in one case, doubted whether 
a right of occupancy was heritable, but it has been now settled 
that the right of occupancy is transferable by inheritance, but in 
no other way. In the Full Bench case of Narendra Narain 
Chowdry, vs. Ishan Chunder Sen, 18 Bengal Law Reports, page 274, 
it has been decided that the statutary right of occupancy is not 
transferable as such. This decision is grounded upon the personal 
nature of the right. Thus Chief Justice Couch says, “it is a right 
to be enjoyed ouly by the person who holds or cultivates and 
pays the rent, and has done so for a period of 12 years,” and again, 
“the ordinary construction of words (in section 6) appears to me 
to be that the right is only to be in the person who has occupied 
for twelve years, and it was not intended to give any right of 
property which could be transferred.” This view has been more 
fully developed by Mr. Justice Phear in the following judg- 
ment :—} 

“ As the authorities stand, this question seems to be one of some 
nicety, and in considering it there is need to bear in mind that 
the relations between the Zemindar and the ryot are not generally 





* Bells’ Landlord and Tenants’ Act, Durga Sundari vs. Brindaban Chundra 
p. 20-21. Sirkar Chowdry, 2 Bengal Law 
t+ Ajoodhya Pershad vs. Mussamut Reports, App. 37. 
Emam Bindie, 2 Indian Jurisdiction, } Bibi Sohodoron vs. Smith, 12, 
192; Weekly Reports, 528. Rani Zengal Law Reports, p. 82. 
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the same as those between the English landlord and tenant, 
No doubt the Zemindar has been. made by legislative enactment 
the proprietor of the land which forms his zemindari ; and as 
regards his Lhamar, nijjote or seer land, it may be taken that the 
cultivator of the soil has generally no other rights than those 
which he obtains as a tenant by contract with the Zemindar: 
but with regard to the ryotti lands which constitute the bulk 
of the zemindari, it is much otherwise. There, while the Zemin- 
dar is still proprietor of the land, the ryots of. the village, as 
the combined effect of custom and legislation, have in most, if not 
in all, cases some right to cultivate the ryotti land of the village, 
which is altogether independent of the Zemindar, and which, 
in the case of a ryot having a right of occupation, is a right to 
occupy and use the soil quite irrespective of any assent or 
permission on the part of the Zemindar. This right, resting upon 
legislation and custom alone, is not derived from the general 
proprietory right given to the Zemindar by the Legislature, but is, 
as I understand, in derogation of, and has the effect of cutting 
down and qualifying, that right. I may say that, in my conception 
of the matter, the relation between the Zemindar’s right and the 
occupancy ryot’s right is pretty much the same as that which 
obtains between the right of ownership of land in England and 
the servitude or easement which is termed projit & préndre: 
although I need hardly say the ryot’s interest is greatly more 
entensive than a profit &@ prendre. It appears to me that the 
ryot’s is the dominant and the Zemindar’s the servient right. 
Whatever the ryot has, the Zemindar has all the rest which is 
necessary to complete ownership of the land: the Zemindar’s 
right amounts to the complete ownership of the Jand subject to 
the occupancy ryot’s right, and the right of the village, if any, 
to the occupation aud cultivation of the soil, to whatever extent 
these rights may in any given case reach. When these rights are 
ascertained, there must remain to the Zemindar all rights and 
privileges of ownership which are not inconsistent with or 
obstructive of them. And amongst other rights, it seems to me 
clear that he must have such a right as will enable him to keep 
the possession of the soil in those persons who are entitled to it, 
and to prevent it from being invaded by those who are not 
entitled to it.”* 

But it has been held that where custom allows the transfer 
of an occupancy tenure, it is transferable, + the test of trans- 
ferability being the original nature of the holding. 





*See Regulation VII of 1799, + Weekly Reports, 247; 13 Bengal 
sec. 15, cl. 7. Law Reports, 274, 
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Thus, it will be observed, that the statutory declaration that an 
occupancy right is not transferable does uot place the khud- 
kashts in @ worse position than they were in in Hindu or Maho- 
medan times, 


Tenant-at-will. 


The old pyekashts were substantially replaced by section 8 of 
Act X. of 1859, which declared that “ryots not having rights of 
occupancy are entitled to pottahs only at such rates as may be 
agreed on between them and the persons to whom the rent is 
payable.” Not baving a right of occupancy, this tenant has 
no right to remain in the land, unless he can agree with the 
landlord as to the amount of rent.* But if the landlord suffers 
the tenant to remain on the land, he can only recover from him a 
fair and equitable rate of rent.| The grounds of enhancement 
might be those mentioned in section 18 of Act X. of 1859, or 
any other equitable and fair reason. Here we see that, instead 
of the pergannah rate being the limit to enhancement, as under 
the Regulations, the limit proposed is fairness and equity of the 
rent claimed, and under the Great Rent Case, where the neighbour- 
ing ryots of the same class pay for similar lands a certain rate, 
that rate should be considered as fair and equitable. 


The New Rent Bill. 


This is the state of Law from 1859 up to the present day. 
The New Rent Bill now proposes, Ist., to create a new prescrip- 
tive right of the ryot by three years’ occupation ; 2ndly, to give 
statutory declaration to the transferability of twelve years’ right 
of occupancy ; 3dly, to define a limit which is in no case to 
be transcendent as to the rate of rent receivable by the landholders . 
4thly, to prescribe a progressive scale of enhancement within 
that limit, and 5thly, to place the tenant-at-will entirely at the 
mercy of the landholders. 

To discuss at a full length the expediency of those innovations 
and the propriety of the propositions mentioned above, would 
require the scope of an independent article. What we, therefore, 

ropose to offer here is merely by way of hints and suggestions. 

The first proposal is embodied in chapter IV. of the Bill, and 
is alleged to be the result of a compromise between different views 








* Marshall's Report, p. 341, 325 +t ll Weekly Reporter, 304; 1 
2 Bengal Law reports, section 15, Bengal Law Report, 25, 
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entertained by the members of the Commission, Of the seven mem- 
bers siguing the final Report of. the Commission, dated the 19th 
June 1880, Babu Peary Mohun Mukherji, and Mohini Mohun Roy, 
both of whom command a large experience, strongly protest 
against the innovations; Messrs. Dampier and Field “ would pre- 
fer to have chapter IV. struck out of the Bill altogether.” This 
chapter has, therefore, the support of three members against 
five; and if we recollect how meagre is Babu Brojendra Kumar 
Seal’s note on the khudkasht tenure, and how Mr. Harrison, 
one of the members of the Commission who did not siga the 
report, is opposed to the views of Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O'Kinealy, we cannot help thinking that this chapter is 
solely due to these two gentlemen. If, therefore, the Government 
accept their view of the question, contrary to all rules of equity 
and justice, it would accept the opinion of a minority against 
a majority. 

The reason for this proposal may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Mackenzie’s note of the 6th January 1880 :— 

“JT have already admitted that it is perhaps in the present 
day impossible and useless to attempt to rehabilitate the khud- 
hashts or resident ryot totidem verbis, and I have said that I 
think that we must be content now to adopt a prescriptive test 
of residence. But holding as I distinctly do, that long time was not 
of the essence of the ordinary khudkashi’s title, I would make the 
term of prescription necessary to entitle a ryot to the occupancy 
rights of the old khudashts a reasonably short one ; just long 
enough, in fact, to give reasonable evidence of his intention to culti- 
vate permanently the lands he rents. J have suggested that three 
years is a sufficiently long term to raise this presumption of in- 
tention to settle, and should entitle any ryot to a right of occu- 
pancy, not of course in kkamar, utbundy or similar lands, but 
in the ordinary village jote lands.” 

So Mr. Mackenzie and his opponents are agreed, that some 
length of time should be fixed to give reasonable evidence of 
an intention to permanently settle. The question, therefore, 
stands thus: Does twelve years or three years’ occupation 
give such evidence? It is a question of fact which should 
be considered in connection with the state of the country. 
The period of prescription in case of land has always been 
twelve years in India, and this had probably some influ- 
ence in determining the period chosen by Act X of 1859. In 
the Report of the Select Committee of the Legislative Council 
which settled the details of Act X of 1859, the Committee 
observes: “ But it has been pointed out by the Western Board 
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that residency is not always a condition of occupancy ; and it 
appears that after much enquiry, it was perscribed by an order 
of the Government of the North-Western Provinces in 1859, as 
most consistent with the general practice and recognised rights, 
that a holding of the same land for twelve years should be 
considered to give a right of oceupancy. We have followed this 
precedent, and altered the section accordingly.” Mr. Justiee, 
Trevor, in the Great Rent Case, says :—‘‘ Both by the Hindu and 
Mohamedan Law, as well as by the legal practice * of the country, 
twelve years had been considered sufficient to establish a right by 
negative prescription,—that is, by the absence of any claim on the 
part of other persons during that period, and hence the doctrine 
which has obtained that hudkasht ryots in possession twelve 
years before the settlement were under no circumstances, not even 
on a sale for arrears of revenue, liable either to enhancement of 
rent or eviction from their holding, so long as they paid the rents 
which they had all along paid.” In a Minute in support of the 
Decennial Settlement, Mr. Shore said, that ten years is in the 
estimation of the native equivalent to a perpetuity.f If, then, the 
former of Act X of 1859 fixed a right to a permanent occupancy 
by an occupation of 12 years, they were reasonably within the 
mark, and had strong preeedents to follow. What precedent 
has Mr. Mackenzie for the limit of three years proposed by him ? 
If Mr. Mackenzie’s rule is open to the objection of being dogmatic 
and arbitrary, Mr. Reynolds’ proposal is open to the objection 
that it is unsuited to the improved state of the country and 
will practically operate to the detriment of the tenant In 
his memorandum, he observes: “The provisions of chapter 1V 
(of the Rent Commission Bill) have been universally disapproved, 
and the entire chapter has been omitted from the revised Bilk. 
But it must be understood that this omission has only been 
possible in view of the wide definition of an occupancy ryot 
which has been adopted in chapter III. If the right of occupancy 
is conceded to all resident ryots, it is unnecessary to make special 
provision for the case of ryots who have held for more than 
3 years.” Section 19 of Mr. Reynolds’ Bill, therefore, provides 
that every settled ryot has a right of occupancy in the land which 
he holds or cultivates as a tenant, whether such land be held under 
a lease or otherwise,” and explanation { declares that “a settled 
ryot is a ryot who has fixed habitation in the village estate ia 
which he holds or cultivates as a tenant, or whose fixed habitation 
is within a distance of two miles from the lands which he holds 





* Colebrookes’s Digest of the Regu- + Fifth Report, Vol. I, 594, 695. 
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or cultivates as a tenant.” This proposition virtually proceeds 
on the asumption that, in legislating for the landholders and 
cultivators of the present day, the Government propose to 
legislate for the true descendants and successors of the khudkashts 
ef the Hindu village community and of the zemindars of 1793. 
Now with the progress of time in most parts of Bengal there 
exists no village community. In former days there was a scarcity 
of cultivators ; the eompetition was not for lands but for tenants ; 
with the progress of time the scale has turned, and now there is a 
competition for land, not for cultivators, Even in the old days, an 
immigrant could be admitted into the village only by consent 
of the village community. Mr. Reynold’s definition overlooks 
the fact that there is a strong competition for land in the 
present day, and under his definition any immigrant who 
makes a fixed habitation for the time would acquire the rights 
of a khudkasht, though the village community, or the Zemin- 
dar who now stands for the village community, would not 
consent to admit him as a member of the village. “Fixed 
habitation,” again, has not been defined, and if the Courts are 
to exercise their discretion as to what is fixed habitation, and 
if they would interpret the term from the history of past legis- 
lation, anything but a satisfactory conclusion is possible for the 
tenant. 

Secondly, it is proposed to make twelve years’ right of eceupancy 
transferable without the consent of the landlord. We have alread 
shewn -that in the Hindu and Mahomedan period shudkasht 
tenures were not transferable. The same reason of an absence of 
competition for land might have been at the root of this 
state of things. The so-called strongest argument for the statu- 
tory change now proposed is said to be the tendency of oceupancy 
tenures to become transferable,—which means in other words, that 
there has now grown up a competition for land, and lands have 
acquired a marketable value. Undue prominence seems to have 
been given to the materials that were placed before the Commis- 
sion about this tendency. It is said, that in most districts of Ben- 
gal, ryots’ holdings are daily sold by the Courts in execution of 
decrees, The explanation is very easy : most of these sales happen 
to be at the instance of the Zemindar., The question is not whe- 
ther occupancy tenures are daily sold at the instance of the 
Zemindar, but whether they are sold independent of him, and 
contrary to his will. I believe that, in all the enquiries made on this 
point throughout Bengal, this point has been sadly missed. The 
materials that the Civil Courts of the different districts have fur- 
nished have no value for the question in issue, because no inguiry 
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was made as to whether those sales were independent, or at the 
instance of the Zemindar. * 

The most formidable argument, however, against transferability 
of occupancy holdings is what is numbered 12 by Mr. Field, 
viz., that the zemindars will be unable to choose their own ryots, 
Mr. Field ridicules this argument by saying—“ If the Legislature 
would properly listen to this argument of freedom of choice, it 
would be bound, in order to be consistent, to alter the native 
marriage laws.” We are not sure if Mr. Field meant to be 
humorous by this. remark, but we know for sure that Mr, 
Justice Phear in the case of Bibi Sohowda vs. Smith, 
12 Bengal Law Reports, p. 82, based his decision against 
transferability expressly upon this argument. Indeed, Mr, 
Field seems not to have weighed the importance of this argu- 
ment, loosely put down by himself : The idea of property involves 
two primary ingredients, viz., the right of occupation, and the right 
of alienation. ‘The occupancy ryot has the former, and if you 
invest him with a right of alienation also, you convert him into a 
sub-proprietor. Under the present law, the Zemindar has a right 
against his power of alienation, aright (to quote Mr. Justice 
Phear) “to keep the possession of the soil in him alone who is 
entitled to it, and to prevent it from being invaded by those who 
are not entitled to it.” This power is loosely expressed by saying 
that the Zemindar has a right to choose his own ryot. 

In pleading for the transfer of occupancy tenures, Mr. Field must 
have forgotten the following passage [ which he wrote in 1875 :— 

“Ryots having a right of occupancy are also more and more 
getting into the habit of sub-letting, and thus a fresh class of 
petty middlemen, ignorant and useless, if not absolutely pernicious, 
is being created. Whatever be the merits of the Permanent Set- 
tlement, it is obviously unfair to the zemindars that this class 
should in this way appropriate the iucrease. It is further impoli- 
tic, because it tends to rack-renting and the creation of wretched 
cottiers. It would not be unreasonable to enact that any ryot 
regularly subletting his land should forfeit his right of occupancy, 
In Bibi Sohowdowa and others vs. M. Smith, 12 Bengal Law 
Reports, 82, it was held that when a ryot havinga right of occu- 
pany transferred his rights, the Zemindar could sue the transferee 
to recover possession of the soil. Leasing is only another form of 
assignment. There are many arguments in favor of the policy, 
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which proteeted the actual cultivator: there are none that I 
know, which would justify his conversion into a petty middle- 
man. 

Sir Richard Garth is more forcible in his minute of the 8th 
January 1880;-—- 

“ Now, ” he says, “ however wise or politic this provision (section 
6, Act X of 1859) might have been, it seems to me impossible to 
deny that it operates as an invasion of the landlord’s right as con- 
ferred upon him by the Permanent Settlement ; and the only 
equitable ground upon which such an invasion could be justified 
would seem to be this, that if a ryot has approved himself as a 
good tenant by cultivating his land and paying his rent satisfac- 
torily for so long a period as twelve years, it was only fair to him 
and no real injustice to the landlord, to continue him in his 
occupation and prevent his being ejected, without some sufficient 
reason. 

‘“ But assuming this to be the true view of the matter, what 
becomes of the justification for- invading the landlord’s rights, 
if the ryot is to be allowed, as soon as he has acquired his right 
of occupancy, to get rid of it altogether? If the equity to the 
landlord consisted in his having permanently ‘secured « good 
tenant, what becomes of the equity if you allow the ryot to 
transfer his interest ?” 

Thirdly and Fourthly, the Commission propose to fix a limit 
to the maximum rent claimable by the landlord from his tenant 
= to define a progressive scale of enhancement within that 
imit. N ae 

It is assumed, in the first instance, that in the interests of a 
prosperous peasantry, the ruling idea which the Commissioners 
had in view in framing the Bill, the rents must be settled. “They 
are settled only,” they go on to say, “(1) by custom, or (2) by com- 
petition, or (3) by law.” Custom, the most unchangeable factor 
in Indian society, they ignore, because it is liable te change 
on account of the disturbing influence of the revenue sales, thus 
going beyond the Permanent Settlement ; competition, they ignore, 
because it has a tendency to bring in starvation and poverty in a 
populous country ; so they resort to an express law or arbitrary 
rule: if the Legislators of the present day would replace 
the ryot into his former position as regards fixity of tenures— 
& position that he can claim only on account of the original cus- 
tom of the country, why, in determining his rent, should they refuse 
to adopt custom which in the good old days regulated it? If, 
however, they look to the improved state of time, competition 
rent now exists to a considerable extent,* why should not they 





.* Field’s Regulations, p. 58, note. 
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adopt that test? Where lies the justification or precedence of 
adopting an arbitrary rule fixing the rent. 

But are changes really necessary? The Rent Commissioners 
propose to fix the rent with a view to securing a prosperous 
peasantry. If under the present law such a peasantry exists, 
there remains no necessity for fresh legislation: in the very first 
year of his administration, after visiting East Bengal, Sir Ashley 
Eden, in his public address, said : “I have just returned from visiting 
the Eastern districts, aud I may say on this occasion, when my 
administration is only at the commencement, what I could not 
well say in a later period without seeming to seek credit for the 
Government of which Iam the head. Great as was the progress 
which I knew there had been in the position of the cultivating 
classes, | was quite unprepared to find them occupying a position 
so different from that which I remembered them to occupy when I 
first came to this country. They were then poor ard oppressed, 
with little incentive to increase the productive powers of the soil. 
I find them now as prosperous, as independent, as comfortable as 
the peasantry, I believe, of any country in the world; well fed, 
well clothed, free to enjoy the full benefit of their own labours, and 
to hold their own and obtain prompt redress for any wrong.” In an- 
other address on his second visit in Behar, he bore the same 
testimony with regard to the peasantry of the country. 

Indeed, before the Commission sat, and before the influence 
of Mr. Mackenzie prejudiced the Commission, the consensus of 
epinion was that the law as regards recovery and enhancement 
of rent should be changed in favor of the Zemindar. 

Sir George Campbell, the well known champion of the ryot, 
in his Bengal Administration Report, p. 79, says:—“ The whole 
Rent Law was rescinded by Act X of 1859. The law of 1859 
reduced the powers exercised by the zemindars themselves, while 
it increased the grounds of enhancement and afforded the remedy 
of asummary process before Deputy Collectors, who were, how- 
ever, often very insufficiently qualified. Rent-suits are now trans- 
ferred to the Civil Court ; they are better tried, and the rights 
of the ryots more respected than they were; but, on the other 
hand, there are now grounds of complaint that there is difficulty 
in quickly realising undisputed rents by legal process.” 

As to enhancement, Mr. C. D. Field, before he sat on the 
Commission, thus wrote in 1875 :—* 

“When enhancement is sought on the ground that the 
rate of rent is below the prevailing rate payable by the same 
class of ryots for lands of a similar description and with similar 
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advantages in the places adjacent, witnesses from the vicinity 
are indispensable in order to succeed. The pergannah rate 
used formerly to be the prevailing rate, but the pergannah rates 
were declared by the Legislature more than half a centur y ago 
to have become very uncertain. The new law has not provided 
an adequate substitute for the provisions contained in section 
9, Regulation XXX of 1803, and sections 6, 7 and 8 of Re- 
gulation V of 1812, as to settling rates. “If there is no 
prevailing rate, which under existing circumstances gives a fair 
share of the increase to the landlord, it is necessary to take 
the remaining ground of enhancement, viz., that the value of 
the produce or the productive powers of the land have been increas- 
ed, otherwise than by the agency or at the expense of the ryot. 
Here, if it be sought to prove an increase of the productive powers 
of the land, witnesses from the spot are necessary. The enquiries 
involved under this ground of enhancement are so extensive, and 
the production of evidence essential to success is a matter of so 
great expense, that such suits are seldom brought to a successful 
termination. The cost of success in a single suit is out of all pro- 
portion to the advantage gained therein ; and where the ryots, 
getting to understand the principle ‘ves inter alios acte,’ defend 
every individual case, the Zemindar is almost compelled to stop, 
more especially if his funds fail, which not unfrequently must 
happen, whenthe payment of all rent is suspended pending the 
dispute. It may be doubted if the existing procedure of a Civil 
Court is the best machinery for conducting the inquiries involved 
in this class of cases.” 

In conclusion, it appears-to us that the Commissioners would 
give all the benefits of competition to the ryot, but block up its 
course to the Zemindar. In the first innovation proposed by them, 
they ignore competition for land, in the second, they recognize it, 
and in the third and fourth they again ignore it. 

As to the fifth proposal, we have simply to add. that poverty in 
this country is not among peasants, but among the landless classes, 
and that the innovation now proposed is calculated to convert all 
tenants-at-will into landless vagabonds. 





K. N. R,, 
(A Judicial Officer.) 
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Art. II].—“THE PRESS OF CALCUTTA” 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Life of John Thomas, by C. B. Lewis. 

The India Gazette. 

Alewander’s East India Magazine, December 1831. 
The Calcutta Quarterly Magazine and Review, 1833. 
The Calcutta Review, June 1844. 

The Calcutta Review, October 1876. 

The Englishman, 1880. 


F we accept Hickey’s Gazette, which began to be published in 
January 1780, as the date of the birth of the Press in India, 
then it has just completed the first hundred years of its existence ; 
and during that period it has risen from the low level of a vile, 
scurrilous, vindictively abusive print, till to-day, in fairness of 
criticism, in ability, in wealth of resource, in enterprise, and in 
all those qualities that go to form a vigorous and independent 
Press, it ranks with that of any country in the world. The 
father of the Indian Press, James Augustus Hickey, has 
been characterised as “the most objectionable rowdy that ever 
landed in Calcutta.” Hickey’s Gazette was a weekly four page 
foolscap, of three narrow columns of indifferently printed mat- 
ter. When Hickey’s Gazette appeared, the American war of 
independence was in progress ; there were British troops fighting 
in France and Spain ; a march from Calcutta to Bombay had been 
accomplished by the Company’s and the King’s troops under Major 
Goddart ; Hyder Ali was on the eve of invading the Carnatic, so 
that war news was not by any means scanty, and there was the whole 
gossip of Calcutta served up in a fashion that now-a-days would 
very much astonish the grossest scandal-monger, and horrify a 
moderndrawing-room. Hickey’s Gazette simply retailed the news 
of Europe and America as it found its way to India in private 
letters and newspapers in the six months voyage round the Cape. 
It was the medium through which vendors advertised their 
wares, and budding poets “waked their tuneful lyre.” Here is 
how one of the poetic joker’s appeal to Hickey to leave out his 
advertisements and serve up more poetry. 
Confusion to the wight that crams 
The hallowed page with tongues and hams ; 
Shall Donald come with butts and tuns, 
And knock down epigrams and puns ; 


With chairs, old cots, and buggies trick ye ? 
Forbid it Phoebus, and forbid it Hickey, 
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In addition to this, Rickey’s Gazette retailed in print, the tattle 
small talk, gossip, and general scandal, that formed in those days 
the backbone of a good deal of the talk of Calcutta society. The 
morals of the majority of the servants of the Honourable East 
India Company are truthfully, if grossly, pourtrayed in the weekly 
Hickey’s Gazette of a hundred years ago ; and it was frequently 
made the vehicle of private spite, and individual, social and moral 
revelations of a character that could scarcely find their way now- 
a-days into a public print. , 

It was in the pages of this notorious paper that the strictly 
private arrangement was made public by which the wife of the 
Russian portrait-painter and adventure, Imhoff, became the wife 
of Warren Hastings, the first and greatest of the Governor-Generals. 
Hastings, who had, previous to this, prohibited the Post office 
authorities from distributing Hickey’s paper, and had established 
the Gazette of India, could bear no longer. Sir Elijah Impey 
arrested Hickey, but admitted him to bail on his furnishing 
security for Rs. 2,000. Though a great favourite for atime with 
a section of Calcutta society, he could make no head-way against 
Hastings and Impey, and sunk out of sight, his latter end lost in 
obscurity. 

By its wholesale serving up of scandal and by its public an- 
nouncements of private intrigues, by inuendoes, hints and exag- 
gerated versions of attentions which ladies received from gentlemen 
not their husbands and not their brothers, Hickey’s Guzette material- 
ly aided to make Calcutta society a nest of hornets ; and Saturday 
afternoons, as well-as the early morning before the sun was too 
high in the heavens, were frequently taken advantage of to get rid of 
the accumulated evil passions roused between gentlemen, who might 
be seen, commonly enough, furnished with swords and pistols, wend- 
ing their way in palanquins towards Tolly’s Nallah, as it enters 
the Hooghly, to settle their little differences after the manner of 
Hastings and Francis ; and they not unfrequently returned with a 
pistol bullet or a sword thrust as a memento of their outing and 
a remembrancer of the region of Kidderpore. 

The Indian World, a Calcutta paper, projected and edited by 
William Duane, an Irish-American adventurer, was distinvguished 
for fearless independence and plain speaking, when neither of these 
were palatable to the servants of the Company. Duane had made 
arrangements to leave India early in 1795 and to return to Phila- 
delphia, the city of his adoption. His passage was taken in the 
Hercules, and the sale of the Jndiun World aud his other pro- 
perty advertised for New Year’s day of that date, when on the 27th 
December 1794, he received an invitation to Government House 
rom Captain Collins, Private Secretary to Sir John Shore, The 
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following morning, on his appearance, punctua. to his engagement, 
at the residence of the Governor-General, he was arrested as a State 
prisoner at the instance of the Supreme Council, and three days after- 
wards was shipped on board an Indiaman. Without a single word 
of explanation and without having any opportunity granted him of 
hearing or rebutting any charge brought against him he was de- 
ported to England ; the whole of his property being confiscated, 
and himself beggared. William Duane was not a man to be snuffed 
out by deportation. He settled in Philadelphia and started and 
successfully conducted the Awrora, an American journal, which 
probably did more to foster the bitter and uncompromising feeling 
of the American citizens against the old country than any other 
public print then in existence. 

John Silk Buckingham was a Cornishman ; and before entering 
on his career as a Calcutta Editor, had passed through a variety 
of adventures which mark him as a man of indomitable will, 
fertility of resource and unusual mental activity. In 1813 Silk 
Buckingham traced, for the Pasha of Egypt, the old canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and probably, had funds been forthcoming, 
would have made a navigable passage through the isthmus forty 
years earlier than the great Frenchman. For the same master he 
was commissioned to purchase ships and open up trade between 
Egypt and India. This scheme also came to nothing. The Bom- 
bay traders did not believe in Egyptian Pashas and their agents ; 
and Buckingham’s attempts to trade without the sanction of the 
East India Company, procured his deportation from India. 

From Egypt he again started for India, dressed as a Turk 
and speaking Arabic, through Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia ; and 
in the year 1818, during the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Hastings, there appeared ‘‘ the ablest newspaper ever published in 
India.” That paper was the Calcutta Journal and its editor was 
John Silk Buckingham. With him were connected some of the 
ablest men then in the service of India, amongst whom were Heury 
Merideti: Parker, and Lawson. The Irish-American Duane had 
not spared Government officials ; but this roving Cornishman lash- 
ed them unmercifully. On one occasion, when a high official had his 
term of service extended, Buckingham'made the announcement to 
his readers in a circular bordered with black. He seized on the 
green coats worn by the Secretaries of Departments and daubed 
their wearers “ Gangrene of the State.” The notorious Adams, after 
the departure of Lord Hastings, passed a Regulation in the April oi 
1823, against the “ freedom of unlicensed printing,” which practi- 
cally destroyed the freedom of the Indian Press, Buckingham 
went on his own fearless way. The dvos and pawky Minister of 
the Scotch Kirk, Dr. James Bryce, who came to India, the first 
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Scottish chaplain on the Bengal Ecclesiastical Establishment, start- 
ed the John Bull, a thick and thin defender of all things Govern- 
mental, a Tory of the Tories. ‘The Minister wrote oecasional leaders, 
the Precenter did the printing and the Government used it to hound 
down Silk Buckingham and stifle freedom of discussion. As a 
reward for his services, Dr. Bryce was appointed clerk of sta- 
tionery. Buckingham, in a leader, poked fun at the elerical 
editor, clerk of stationery and Missionary of the Scotch Kirk to 
convert the heathen lying in darkness. Adams swooped down on 
the Caleutia Journal, withdrew Buckingham’s license and deport- 
ed him from India in the same high-handed fashion as Sir John 
Shore had treated Duane. Buckingham, like Duane, was not to be 
suppressed. On his arrival in London, a subscription, to make 
good some of his large losses in India, was got up; he lectured to 
crowded audiences, vigorously condemning the monopoly of the 
East India Company, established the Oriental Herald, and for 
five years (1852-7) was member of Parliament for Sheffield. Some 
time before his death, in 1855, he was in receipt of a pension from 
the Company. 

The John Bull first made its appearance as a daily paper 
in the June of 1821, urder the name of the John Bull in 
the East. In its introductory address it proclaimed itself “ the 
supporter of Chureh and King, the contemner of private seandal, 
the counterpoise of the pernicious influence of other journals,” 
For several years after its first appearance, it occupied a conspic- 
uous place in the regard of the large party who were opposed 
to the politics of Buckingham ; and, being supported by the secret 
influence of the leading “officers of the Government of India, 
it acquired a large circulation. The John Bull maintained its 
influence by the great attention it paid to its intelligence 
department. Being of course a semi-official journal, it could com- 
mand all the earliest news, and jn this respect had no rival, It 
continued its advocacy of Tory and Anglo-Indian Conservative 
politics till 1829. In that year the Half-Batta question tested its 
allegiance to the army, and its subscription list fell from 600 to 400. 
In 1830-31 it assailed the Trades Association, and its circulation 
fell rapidly to 100. Its supplies of intelligence fell off. It was 
violently opposed to reform, which at that time was agitating 
Englishmen in all parts of the world, and it dragged on, the 
organ of the clergy and the Tory party, till the Ist of May 1833, 
when, Dr. Bryce having returned to Britain the previous year, 
it changed hands, and, from violent Toryism, passed into an advocate 
and defender of the Whigs. It supported colonization as it was 
then called, that is, the throwing open of India to Englishmen 
irrespective of their connexion with the East India Company, and 
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it advocated the freedom of the Press. Stocqueler bought the John 
Bull, and in his hands it became the Englishman, with Peter 
Grant, John Farley Leith, and Charles Thackeray, uncle of 
Charles Mackepeace Thackeray, the well known novelist, as leader 
writers. It was at the press of the Hnglishman that Macaulay set 
up the rough proofs of the famous essays, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
&e., which he sent home to Napier of the Edinburgh Review. 
Of the men eonnected with the Englishman since it came into 
the hands of Stocqueler, it may be sufficient to mention Robert 
Adair Macnaughten who died in 1842, Cobb Hurry of the Delhi 
Guzette, Brett and John O’Brien Saunders, senior. A few items 
regarding the John Bull of 1833 may be interesting. The then 
editor set down the circulation at 305, and of these 104 were 
civilians, 8] military, 9 religious, 41 medical, and the remainder 
miscellaneous, of which 25 copies are put down under gratis, aud 
exchange cvupies. The establishment of the John Bull pub- 
lished also the Bengal Sporting Magazine, the Oriental Odserver 
and the Hast India United Service Journal. 

On the decadence of Hickey’s Gazetce the supreme Government 
established the India Gazette as early at least asthe year 1784, 
It was the medium of publishing all the advertisements issued 
under the authority of the Court of Directors, and it maintained 
this monopoly up to 1833, if not later. The early files of the 
India Gazette, at all events till the paper passed into the hands 
ef Dr. John Grant in 1822, contain the usual advertisements of 
the period, Government and General orders, shipping intelli- 
gence, local news, the campaigns, reports of the Supreme Court, 
Criminal Sessions, correspondence, and extracts from English 
newspapers and notices of uew books. It was a weekly paper up 
to 1822, when it was published twice a week. The predecessor of 
Dr. Joln Grant in the editorial chair of the India Guzette 
was Mr., afterwards Sir Herbert, Compton. From the time when 
Dr. Grant became connected with the paper it entered on a wide 
sphere of usefulness and popularity, and up to the March of 1829, 
when the order of the Court of Directors, prohibiting the ser- 
vants of the Company from having avy connexion with the 
press, severed his connexion with the paper, it exercised con- 
siderable influence. In politics it was a supporter of the Whigs, 
with a tendency to Radicalism. In the January of 1830 
it was published twice a week, and in November of thie 
same year it was issued daily. Its circulation in 1833 was 
568, of which 103 were civilians, 123 military, 40 medi- 
eal, 79 mercantile, 5 religious, 172 miscellaneous and 46 gratis 
and exchange copies. Two-thirds of the circulation was confiued 
to the Bengal Presidency aud one-third went into the interior, 
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Candour and fairness were notable features in its editorials. It dis- 
cussed fully the numerous questions relating to India ‘“ undeterred 
by any fear of the displeasure of authority or any anxiety for 
the applause of the multitude.” Its sources of information were 
numerous and its mechanical “ getting up” was equal to the best 
known London newspapers of the day. The Jndia Gazette estab- 
lishment, besides publishing the daily and tri-weekly editions, also 
published an Annual, a Quarterly Register and Director? y, @ 
Monthly Journal of local events of interest, a weekly account 
of the Calcutta Market, and a catalogue of the sales of Tulloch 
and Company, the Mackenzie Lyall of those days, which ap- 
peared four times a week, besides “job printing.” The monthly 
expense, including editing, reporting, office-rent, Superinten- 
dent’s services, readers, com positors, " pressmen and peons is 
set down at Rs. 3,341 or about Rs. 40,092 a year. Other 
charges including postage, English newspapers, printing materials 
and paper brought the yearly cost up to Rs, 93,592. In those 
days 25 per cent. on gross receipts was deducted for non-payment 
of subscriptions and other losses. 

Fifty years ago the leading paper in Bengal was undoubtedly 
the Bengal Hurkaru. The date of its origin. is probably not 
later than 1793, when it appeared as a weekly. On the 29th 
of April 1819 it commenced its daily issue, a single royal quarto 
sheet, which was at that time the most ‘that would be got up 
daily ‘at an Indian press. A second sheet was added, and in 
July 1821 a third and, instead of Bengal material, European royal 
paper was used, the first ever used by a Bengal newspaper. After 
ist February it was printed on a large super royal folio sheet, 
Up to 1818, when the censorship established by Lord Wellesley 
was abolished, Indian newspapers bore a family resemblance, and 
when they differed, it was in type and extracts rather than in 
composition. The abolition of the censorship saw the rise 
of the Calcutta Journal. Under the auspices of Mr, Samuel 
Smith, who became proprietor in 1821, the Hurkaru became a 
power. While the John Bull and the Calcutta Journal carried 
on controversies in a style of journalism which has no counter- 
part now-a-days, unless in some obscure American political 
prints, the Hurkarwu went on consolidating its hold on the public ; 
and when the Scotsman in the East, which rose after the death 
of the Calcutta Journal in 1824, became extinct, the Hurkaru 
became the advocate of free discussion, and “ colonisation,” the 
education of natives and other popular measures. It advocated 
the claims of the army and the Medical Service when the Govern- 
ment of Lord William Bentinck began the reduction of half- 
batta and other allowances, Its independence of tone, the 
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integrity of its motives and the increasing desire for news, raised 
the issue of the Hurkaru, including its tri-weekly, the Chronicle, 
to 934 subscribers, namely: 934 daily and 208 tri-weekly. 
Its subscribers were classed as follows:—Civil servants 136, 
military 308, legal 24, clerical 3, medical 51, mercantile 
206, miscellaneous 154, and gratis, and exchange copies 
52. The Hurkarw was thoroughly radical and adopted the 
maxim of the “Benthamites,” as the Utilitarians were then 
called, “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
Its editorial department .was conducted with ability, its 
sources of news extensive, and its “ get up” not inferior to the Eng- 
lish papers of the day. The establishment of the Hurkarw was the 
most extensive in Bengal. Besides the daily Hurkarw there was 
produced at the same press the tri-weekly Chronicle, the Bengal 
Herald, aud the Literary Gazette, weekly papers, the Quarterly . 
Magazine and Review, the Bengal Annual, the Army List, 
an Annual Directory and Price Currents, Shipping Lists, Souvenirs, 
Almanacs, and the usual job-work of a large press. Mr. Smith 
employed a staff of 166 persons, including compositors, pressmen, 
peons and sircars at a monthly cost of Rs. 4,374, contributors.and re- 
porters cost Rs. 10,000 a year, paper of all kinds cost Rs. 18,000 and 
office rent Rs. 5,160. The value of the advertisments is set down at 
Rs. 18,000 a year, and the sale of the various publications issued 
from the Hurkaru press realised Rs. 20,000 a year, The Office of 
the Hurkaru was in Hare Street, near the present abode of the Eng- 
lishman. The Hurkarw Library, which was open to the public and 
lighted with gas, was a valuable one. There are men still alive who 
remember the library and its courteous proprietor. 

The Calcutta Courier, up till the year 1831, bore the title of the 
Calcutta Government Gazette and enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
publishing Government orders and notifications by authority. The 
appointment of editor was in the hands of the Military officers who 
regulated and managed the Military Orphan Asylum ; and care was 
usually taken that the editorial chair should be filled by a man of 
some literary attainments who would avoid political discussion and 
endeavour to amuse. The order of the Court of Directors prohi- 
biting their servants from connecting themselves with the press, 
placed the editorship of this journal, fifty years ago, in the hands 
of a Calcutta merchant. It was printed at the same press as 
the Government Official Gazette, and it thus had the advantage of 
reproducing every important official announcement and every item 
of Government news earlier than any of its contemporaries, The 
official advantage which it in this way enjoyed, and the Mili- 
tary patronage under which it was issued, made it a formidable 
rival to the other journals which had to depend for their existence 
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on private enterprise, unsupported by official assistance. The daily 
edition had a circulation of about 175 copies including exchange 
and gratis copies, and the half-weekly edition has been estimated 
at 225 numbers. The profits of the Courier went to aid in 
supporting the Military Orphan Asylum for boys and girls still 
in existence at Alipore. 

The Indian Register was a short lived attempt on the part of 
East Indians to support a journal of theirown. Derozio’s attempt, 
the Last Indiun, to conduct a paper advocating the claims of the 
community, acquired a considerable amount of success and 
popularity, but on his death, in the hands of Mr. King, his execu- 
tor, it died of inanition. The Jndian Register was started shortly 
before the final appearance of the Hast Indian. It was issued 
thrice a week, and at one time had 200 subscribers. It had no 
special views on politics, a very large number of correspondents, 
“one-half only of whom write plain English,” while the editors 
were distinguished by negative rather than positive qualities. 

The Philanthropist was published on Thursday mornings at two 
rupees a month. It was devoted exclusively to the interests of 
Christianity and had 92 subscribers. Its existence seems to 
have been a short one. 

The Enquirer was published on Sunday mornings, edited by 
Krishna Mohun Banerjee. It was origivally the organ of the band 
of young natives so powerfully influenced by H. L. V. Derozio and 
the English teaching of the Hindoo College. By the year 1833, how- 
ever, the Enquirer was practically au organ of the Church of 
England. I¢ distributed 100 copies gratis. 

The Reformer was also published on Sunday mornings at the same 
price, The founder, proprietor and reported Editor was Prosonno 
Coomar ‘l'agore. It discussed local politics, literature, religion, 
metaphysics, jurisprudence and political economy. Its subscribers’ 
list numbered 400, and its pages.may be regarded as a historical 
record of the progress of the Hindoos in their knowledge of English, 

The Gyananneshan had for its object the instruction of Hindoos 
in the science of government and jurisprudence. It was printed 
in English and Bengalee and circulated about 100 copies. It was 
edited by Russick Krishna Mullick, one of the most distinguished 
students of the Hindoo College, and Duckinarupjan Mookerjee. A 
note regarding Mullick may be found in the Calcutta Review for 
April 1881, in the Article Henry Lewis Vivian Derozio. One of the 
most accomplished editors and contributors to the Gyananneshan 
was Ramgopal Ghose, a short sketch of whose life is here appended. 

Ram Gopal Ghose was born in the October of 1815, the son 
of Gobindo Chunder Ghose, a Mooktear of the Rajah of Cooch 
Behar, and an accountant, in a Calcutta mercantile house. He 
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received his earliest education in English at the School of Mr; 
Sherbourne an East Indian, who was amongst the earliest teachers 
of English to natives in Calcutta. Dwarkanath Tagore and other 
well known native gentlemen were also pupils of Sherbourne. 
At the age of nine he was sent to the Hindu College, where he 
was favourably noticed by David Hare, whose interest in all the 
lads, and anxiety for the success of the College was unremitting. 
Ram Gopal’s father was subsequently unable to pay the fee 
of Rs. 5-5-3 a month for his schooling. David Hare had young 
Ghose placed on the free list. At the age of fourteen he came under 
the influence of Derozio, and besides doing the work of his class, 
engaged in the extra studies which Derozio voluntarily directed. 
The best preparation for public life, however, which Ram Gopal 
received was in the Academic Society fouuded by Derozio. At the 
age of 17, on the recommendation of David Hare, he became assist- 
ant banian to a Jewish merchant, named Joseph; but long after 
leaving the Hindu College he continued his studies, and for some 
years he took his seat in the first class on the Saturday forenoons 
and took part in the work of the class. In private study and in 
intercourse with Derozio and his companions at the Academic and 
elsewhere, he broadened and deepened his knowledge and acquired 
a facility of expressing his views. He contributed a series of letters 
to the Gyananneshan, then edited by Russick Krishna Mullick, 
on the Inland Transit duties, which attracted the notice of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and which aided considerably in effecting 
their abolition. On the death of the Gyananneshan he started 
the Bengal Spectator, which Peary Chand Mittra edited for 
some time. He also founded the Society for the acquisition of 
general kuowledge, in which Duckinarunjan Mookerjee and Tara 
Chand Chuckerbutty were active members. This afterwards 
became the Bengal British India Society. Mr. Kelsall joined Mr. 
Joseph in the business in which Ram Gopal was now a valuable 
and trusted assistant, and on Mr. Joseph retiring, the firm afterwards 
became Kelsall, Ghose & Co. He remained partner in the firm 
till the commercial crisis of 1847 was bridged over, and then retired 
from the business with two lakhs. Shortly after he was offered 
a judgeship in the Calcutta Small Cause Court, which he declined. 
He then began business on his own account, and the firm of 
R. G. Ghose & Co. was one of the best known in its day. On the 
Bengal Indian Association ceasing to exist, he, in conjunction with 
others, founded the British Indian Association, which exists to this 
day. He wasappointed a member of the Council of Education, and 
took an active interest in many educational institutions in Calcutta. 
There was scarcely a society of any eminence, social, political or 
literary, with which he was not associated, and he was appointed 
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to nearly every Government Committee to conduct enquiries 
regarding every subject of public importance. 

In 1853 when the renewal of the Company’s Charter was 
being discussed in Parliament, Ram Gopal called a meeting at 
the ‘l’own Hall to advocate the admission of educated natives into 
the covenanted service. The meeting was one of the largest 
that had ever been gathered in Calcutta, and the speech which 
he made on the occasion was one of his greatest efforts) Some 
time afterwards, at the instance of the Government of Bengal, 
the Justices proposed removing the Burning Ghats from the 
position they had occupied since the founding of Calcutta, to the 
banks of the Salt Lake or Tolly’s Nallah. Orthodox Hindus 
received the news of this proposal with consternation, and Ram 
Gopal, being appealed to by his countrymen, threw the whole 
weight of his influence against the proposal, and was able to 
defeat the Government. In grateful acknowledgment of his services, 
the Hindus of Calcutta, after his death, raised a suitable memorial 
of his worth. 

Ram Gopal Ghose, who began life a poor lad, whose father was 
unable to pay for his school fees, died leaving property amount- 
ing tothree lakhs. A few days before his death “‘‘ he cancelled all 
the debts which his friends owed him to the extent of Rs. 40,000. 
He made ample provision for his widow and relatives, and be- 
queathed Rs. 20,000 to the District Charitable Society of Calcutta, 
and Rs. 40,000 to the Calcutta University.” 

The Samachar Durpan was a bi-weekly Journal published in 
English and Bengalee at-the Mission Press of Serampore. The 
Durpan was a “ diligent chronicle of news interesting to the 
natives. ” 

The following extract from a letter to the Jndia Gazette of 
April 5th, 1830, will give a good idea of the spirit of the native 
newspapers of fifty years ago. At any rate itis the view of a 
contemporary. 

The writer says:—“ The end and aim of all periodical writers 
should be to reform the manners and customs of their countrymen, 
and to recommend. the Government to adopt such measures as 
may eventually conduce to the public welfare. With regard to 
these points, however, we are sorry to say, the native editors are: 
quite mistaken. They think they have done their duty if they 
can fill their papers with the recital of some pleasant stories, or 
of some news that is already in the mouth of every individual. 
Nay, they think it beyond their business to interfere with matters 
that concern the welfare of the community; and if they do 
sometimes enter into such discussions, we are generally sure to find 
them advocating the worst side. In making this remark we do 
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not mean to inelade all the native papers ; on the contrary, we are 
glad to say, that some of them give us as enlightened and liberal 
sentiments as can elsewhere be found. [t will be proper, therefore, 
to give a separate account of each of these papers, pointing out 
theie merits and defects. 

The Samachar Chundrika is considered by the natives as 

c first standard of prose writing, and the best paper which we 

» present have. But of this, we believe, our readers may doubt, 
vlien they are made acquainted with its character. We cannot, 
however, blame the ignorant Hindoos for setting so high a value on 
this paper; since their passions are nowhere else flattered in so 
servile a manner. It is an odd characteristic of this paper to flatter 
and slander in one breath. While on the one hand, it panders to 
the passions of the wealthy Hindoos to gain their favour, it abuses, 
on the other, men of the most profound learning and morality, 
merely because these men do not agree with it in some abstract 
points of religion, The editor of this paper thinks he writes accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Spectator ; but he may rest satisfied, abuse 
was never the language of that inimitable paper. We may also in- 
form him, that his slander against persons of the first character is. 
not construed by the intelligent into wit and satire; on the con- 
trary it raises the disgust and contempt of every man of liberal 
principles. We recommend him to abandon the supposition 
that abuse is argument. 

Of the periodical named the “ Teemeer Nausuck” (the destroyer 
of darkness), we have very little to say. It is a servile imitation 
of the spirit of the Chundrika, and, therefore, contains gross and 
absurd writing. What else can be expected from the disciple of such 
a master ? It is said to be written in a neat style. We may observe 
that it has taken a very high name beneath which to shelter itself, 
but that it by no means deserves the designation it has adopted. 

The Samachar Durpan is an excellent paper, making its 
appearance every Saturday. It gives us, in the first and third 
columns, original articlesin Bengallee, and in those next to them, 
translations of those articles in English. We cannot refrain from 
observing that the Samachar Durpan is not written in pure 
Bengallee, frequently containing English sentences dressed up ia 
Bengallee words. In fact, we cannot deny that it is written in 
what is usually denominated Serampore Bengallee. It would be 
desirable that the editor should submit the Bengallee part of his 
labours to a learned pundit before he sends it to the press. We 
may, however, add that we have no objection to his Serampore 
Bengallee, provided his sentiments are liberal. 

Of the Bungo Doot we canuot but speak in high terms. The 
style in which it is written is correct, classical and elegant, and it 
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professes liberality of opinion. But the journal that principally 
attracts our attention is the Sumbad Cowmoody, a newspaper 
which we firmly believe may stand in competition with 
many of the English papers of the present day. The senti- 
ments it inculcates, we are sure, will astonish many LHuro- 
peans, who but twenty years ago thought the minds of the 
Hindoos unsusceptible of improvement or of cultivation. Like 
all earthly works, however, the Sumbad Cowmoody is not 
void of faults. While it rouses its countrymen from their lethargy 
to look upon their deplorable state, it is led sometimes to defame 
the writers of the Chundrika, This is indeed below the dignity 
of such a paper. It would be more becoming to convince oppo- 
nents by arguments, and if it fails, to remain silent. 

It would be unpardonable in us not to notice a periodical that 
has but lately been published. We allude to the Surbo-tutto- 
Dypica. 

All these native papers deal in the marvellous. There is nota 
month passes but we see them bringing to light wonderful stories 
of children one day old walking about, and of a woman who bore 
a monkey ; and these, we are sorry to add, our countrymen are ever 
ready to believe. We suggest to the editors of these papers not 
to continue imposing such ridiculous tales on the credulous and 
ignorant Hindoos. We should have them discuss political ques- 
tions and all others involving the happiness of the community. 
That the natives are susceptible of every degree of improvement is 
a fact which we have the pleasing satisfaction every day to witness. 
The editors should, therefore, ever make it their object not to let 
a single subject pass unnoticed by which they may attempta re- 
formation in the customs and morals of their countrymen.” 

The Caleutta Literary Gazette was published on Sundays, 
the annual subscription to it being sixteen rupees. It was con- 
ducted by Mr. David Lester Richardson with great ability. 

The Oriental Observer came out on Saturday evenings, and 
the annual subscription was twenty-four rupees a year. It was 
a compound of the Literary Gazette and the Bengal Herald, 
and published at the John Bull Press. English and local ex- 
tracts, an occasional editorial, and a summary of the week was the 
circle within which it restricted itself. It was to the pages of this 
weekly that Miss Emma Roberts contributed original papers 
and verses of considerable merit. She appears to have left India 
before 1832. The Oriental Observer was then conducted for 
the benefit of the widow of Mr. Pritchard, up to his death 
printer of the John Bull. 

The Sporting Magazine, “India’s only sporting paper’ fifty 
years ago, was conducted by the editor of the John Bull, and 
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issued once a month for sixteen rupees a year. It was “the most 
popular periodical ever issued from the Calcutta Press, although 
its subscribers never numbered more than 300.” Of the Sporting 
Magazine, it was said, “No tiger dies, but his fall is here reg- 
istered. No boar is speared, but the event is here detailed,— 
no jackal yields his brush, but Maq@a screams the Tally ho!” 

The Calcutta Monthly Journal was a collection of the best arti- 
cles which appeared in the India Gazette and was published at that 
office. 

The Christian Intelligencer and the Christian Observer were, 
the first the organs of the Church of England, the latter the organ 
of Alexander Duff and the dissenters. Each copy cost twelve 
annas, and it was distributed freely among the poorer classes of 
Europeans and Eurasians, 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society had its origin in a publi- 
cation called The Gleanings in Science, and was enlarged so 
as to embrace the proceedings of the Society. 

The East India United Service Journal was, at the time 
we are writing of, the property of the editor of the John Bull. 
It was issued every alternate month for eight rupees a year, 
two rupees a number. It was exclusively intended for the mem- 
bers of the Military profession. Its first number appeared 
in 1883. 

The Quaterly Magazine and Review had a sale of about 200 
copies and was inferior in many respects to the British Quarterlies. 

Fifty years ago, then, Caleutta had four daily papers, namely, 
the Hurkaru and Chronicle, the India Gazette, the Calcutta 
Courier and the John Bull, with an estimated total subscription 
list of 1,580. The first three, issued thrice a week editions. 
There were seven weekly papers, namely, the Bengal Herald, the 
Philanthropist, the Enquirer, the Reformer the Gyananneshan, 
the Calcutta Literary Guzette and the Oriental Observer: four 
tri-weekly, the Indian Register, and the tri-weekly edition of the 
Hurkaru, the Jndia Gazette and the Courier: two monthly, the 
Sporting Magazine, and the Calcutta Monthly Journal, and 
if the Christian Intelligencer and the Christian Observer be 
included, then the number of monthly publications amounted to 
four. The Quarterly Magazine and Review, the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society were the two Quarterlies. The Hast Indian 
Service Journal appeared every second month and the Bengal 
Annual once a year. The total circulation of all the Journals 
enumerated was reckoned by the editor of the John Bull to 
be not less than 9,053. 

Fifty years ago the Press of Calcutta,in the number and fre- 
quency of its publications, not only was the first in India, but in 
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the British dominions it ranked second in importance to London. 
While Calcutta could boast of such a variety and number 
of periodicals, Madras had three papers published thrice a 
week, the Government Gazette, The Courier and the Madras 
Guzette. In Madras the press censorship was rigorously en- 
forced. All attempts at independent expression of opinion regard- 
ing Government measures, either in India or England, were sup- 
pressed, and their place in the editorial columns supplied by 
stars. Laudation, however, might be copiously indulged in. 
Bombay had two Journals, the Courier, the official organ, and 
the Gazette. Sir John Malcolm allowed them to copy freely 
the bold articles of Calcutta papers, but if any Bombay editor 
ventured to express strong opinions of his own, he did so under 
the prospect of speedy banishment to England, 

Of all the Calcutta dailies the Hurkarw was the ablest, and 
it continued its existence unbroken from 1793 up to 1866, un- 
der a long line of able editors, Sutherland, Kaye, D. L. Richardson, 
Mr. McPherson, Dr. Moor, James Hutton, Henry Mead, and Alex- 
ander Forbes. The proprietors were Samuel Smith, Sims, Gor- 
don Stewart, Mr. Mendes and Mr.S, E. J. Clarke. In the year 1864 
Mr. S. E. J. Clarke became editor and proprietor, and conducted 
it till the coramercial crash of 1866, when twelve Calcutta 
banks failed, and a large section of the Calcutta community were 
ruined. In a single month the receipts of the “urkarw fell from 
Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 2,000. . Under this condition of affairs Mr. Clarke 
found it impossible to go on. The Hurkaru, which had pre- 
viously absorbed the Jndia Gazette, became the property of a 
company, and appeared on the 30th December 1866, as the Indian 
Daily News. 


THOMAS EDWARDS. 








Art. IV.—RESULTS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN 
THE NORTH-WEST AND OUDH. 


(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review” for April 1883.) 
No. Il. 


HE object of this second article is to describe the results 
of the enquiries made in the autumn of 1882 at thirteen 
selected village schools in the Lucknow district. The purpose for 
which these investigations were made was to discover as far as pos- 
sible what the actual effects of primary education have been in these 
thirteen schools, and thus to establish some grounds for inference 
as to what its probable effects have been throughout the North- 
West and Oudh generally. 

To have called for statistics from the teachers themselves 
would have been an easier, but a less useful, task. The plan 
upon which I acted was to go myself * to the villages selected, 
and in each place to scrutinize the school records for the last 15 
years, to examine the ex-students themselves one by one, and, 
whenever the necessity arose, to question the parents and other 
inhabitants. It took about three days to examine each school 
and village after this fashion. When all the particulars for which 
I was in search had been collected, the task of comparing, 
generalizing, and arranging them in proper form was one of no 
little drudgery and labour ; for they comprised the individual 
history of over three thousand ex-students. I mention this fact 
with a view to shewing that the results, which Iam about to ex- 
hibit, are as accurate and exhaustive as I could make them. 

To those, who have not gone through a similar experience, 
it would be difficult to realize how much caution and patience 
are required for getting at the exact truth in an Indian village. 
When you ask a man a question, the first kind of answer that 
he gives you is to say the first thing that comes into his head, 
without taking the trouble to think or weigh his words. After- 
wards, when he sees that you are in earnest, his plan is to guess 
at the motive which he supposes you to have in view, and shape 
his answer accordingly, taking care to say what he thinks will 
please you best or appear most creditable to himself. At last, 
when it has fully dawned upon his mind that there is more to 


* I must, however, once for all Schools in the Lucknow District, both 
acknowledge in this place the very in collecting the facts and in compil- 
great assistance afforded me by M. ing them after they were collected. 
Ambika Prosad, the Dy. Inspector of 
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be gaived by stating the facts than by concealing them, he 


begins to weigh his words more carefully and describe things 
as they are, For example, many of the ex-students, on being 
asked whether they used the Nagri or the Kaithi character in 
their private accounts, declared that they invariably wrote Nagri, 
when an inspection of their books showed that they invariably wrote 
Kaithi or Mahajani,* This they then frankly admitted to be the 
case, but witbout betraying the slightest sense of shame at having 
stultified their previous statement. Many others declared that 
they could still read and write fluently, when upon: examination 
it was proved that they could do neither. From the vagueness, 
inaccuracy, and sometimes intentional untruthfulness of the answers 
given, it would appear that the education imparted in boyhood had 
not had much effect in strengthening their regard for truth, It would 
not be reasonable, however, to expect that a meagre intellectual train- 
ing can produce such an effect anywhere, unless it is accompanied 
with parental discipline and enforced by social penalties. 

It will be best to begin with describing the locality of the villages 
at which these investigations were made. Of Europe it has been 
said that all roads lead to Rome. Of QOudh it may be said that 
all roads (south of the Gogra) lead to Lucknow. From this 
city, as from a centre, 5 great lines of communication radiate 
to the different parts of the Oudh province. One, due east, leads 
to Fyzabad, (the first capital of the late kingdom of Oudh, and 
now the head-quarters of the north-east Division) and passes three 
important towns on the way, (Nawabganj, Daryabad, and Radauli), 
besides many villages, There is not only a railway uniting 
these places, but a metalled road, whicb is largely used for local 
traffic, and runs nearly parallel to the line of rail. The next 
great thoroughfare goes towards the south-east, and leads at 
last to Sultanpur, after passing many villages and towns on the 
way. The third goes due south and leads at last to Rae Bareli, 
the head-quarters of the south-east Division. Mail carts pass daily 
between Lucknow and Rae Bareli on this metalled and much 











* The only Hindi character which 
is allowed to be taught in the Govern- 
ment schools of the North-West, and the 
otly one which is encouraged in Oudh, 
is Nagri; but the character which the 
people themselves use is Kaithi, or 
(which is the same thing in a less legi 
ble form) Mahajani. Almost all the 
ex-students declared that since leaving 
school they had heen using Nagri, think- 
ing that I should be vexed on finding 
that they had neglected the instruction 
imparted to them at school, or that 
such neglect would not seem creditable 





to themselves. As soon as they perceiv- 
ed that they had nothing to'fear, and 
that, if they spoke the truth, no evil 
consequences would ensue, they ad- 
mitted that they used only Kaithi or 
Mahajani, and voluntarily brought 
me their shop books and private 
accounts for inspection. If [ had been 
content with the first answer that 
they gave me, and had taken no trouble 
to enquire further, I should have 
carried away a totally false impression 
of the real facts of the case. 
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frequented road. The fourth goes south-west towards Unao 
and Cawnpore. Many villages and small towns lie in the way; 
and these are connected not only by a line of rail, but by a me- 
talled road, the first, and in fact the only metalled road which 
the late kings of Oudh caused to be made while their dominion 
lasted. The fifth and last goes due north towards Sitapur, the 
head-quarters of the north-west Division, and thence to Shahjahaén- 
par in the North-Western Provinces, where it meets the line of 
rail, Thus all districts and divisions of the Oudh province, 
(except the two districts north of the Gogra), are connected 
with their capital, Lucknow, by means of roads, railways, or both. 

The programme which I followed was to draw a circle as it 
were round this central city, cutting the five great thoroughfares 
just described at a distance of about 20 miles from the capital, and 
within that area to examine the ex-students of those primary schools, 
which were the oldest and best established, and which might there- 
fore be taken as favourable types of primary schools in general. I 
know of no area of the same size in any other part of the North- 
West or Oudh, which would appear to offer a more promising 
field for sowing the seeds of elementary knowledge. In the 
thirteen villages selected for investigation, (the names of which 
are given below. *) all castes, classes, and interests are represented 
in adequate proportions. Here are post-offices, police-stations, 
Taluqdari mansions, tradesmen’s stalls, agricultural bazars, and 
artizans’ workshops. The schools established here are among 
the oldest and best of their kind in Oudh. Three of them, (Mahona, 
Mohanlalganj, and Amethi), have, during the greater part of their 
career, been something more than mere village schools ; for they 
have at different times had classes learning up to what is called 
the middle standard, that is, a standard higher by one or two years 
than that laid down for the primary curriculum. Within 
the whole of this area there has been no competition at any 
time with Anglo-vernacular schools ; and thus vernacular schools 
have here had the whole field to themselves. 





® The names are as follows :—(a) 
On the Fyzabad road, Chinhat, 
which has a post-office and a small 

olice force ; Ujariaon, which is an old 
Mahamedan settlement ; Juggaur, 
which has a railway station ; (0) On 
the Cawnpore road, Amousi, which is 
near a railway station, and is inhabit- 
ed by many Brahmin and Chattri 
families ; (c) On the Sultanpur road, 
Bak4s ; Goshayengunj, which, out of 
Lucknow, is the largest trade centre in 
the district; Amethi, where two 


Taluqdars reside, and where Bandagi 
Mir, the tutor of Aurangzib, was born 
and buried; Salempore, where a 
Taluqdar resides ;(@) Etaunja, where 
there is a Taluqdar and a large 
Brahmin population ; Mahona, which 
is an old seat of learning like Ame- 
thi; (e) On the Rai Bareli road, 
Kalli Pascbam ; Mohanlalgunj, the 
head-quarters of the Tahsil and the 
residence of a Taluqdar; Mow, 
where there is a weekly bazar. 
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The total number of ex-students whose names are borne on the 
books of the thirteen schools examined, amounts to 3,327. But 303 
of the names could not be identified after the most careful search, 
and were therefore set down as fictitious, Respecting the fictitious 
students some explanation will be given presently. When these 
are deducted, the total number of genuine ex-students whose case 
we have to consider and describe comes to 3,024. 

In making these investigations there were three great 
questions which I proposed to myself to answer :—(1) What are 
the castes, Hindu and Mahomedan, by which the schools have 
been attended? (2) What are the occupations, agricultural or 
otherwise, which the students have followed, or have desired 
to follow, after leaving school ? (3) What amount of 
knowledge have they retained since leaving school, or in other 
words, of what use has education been to them in the work of life ? 


Sec. II :—Castes attending village schools. 


The answer to the first of the three questions just noted is sum- 
med up in tabular form in the statement given in the next page. 
The reader is requested, however, to attend to the top-headings 
only and not to the side-headings: for the former describe the 
castes of the students, while the latter relate to their occupations, 
which is an entirely distinct question. For the present we are 
concerned only with the question of caste :— 
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The top-headings to this statement are based upon the great 
caste divisions, of which the native population of Upper India 
consists, and which have prevailed for many centuries past in these 
provinees. The first heading applies to high caste Mahomedans, 
that is, to Mahomedans of the Syud, Mogul, Pathan, or Shaik 
clans, and to those Mahomedan clans who have been converted 
to the creed of Islam from the high caste Hindus.* The second 
heading applies to Brahmins or men of the priestly easte; the 
third to Chattris or men of the warrior and landlord caste ; and 
the fourth to Kayasths or men of the writing and literary caste. 
Among these, as I need scarcely add, no Mahomedans are to be 
found, All the remaining headings apply to castes, in which 
Hindus and Mahomcdans are mixed, though Hindus greatly 
preponderate. The fifth and sixth headings relate to the trading 
castes, amongst whom Banyas (with Katris) are set apart in the 
fifth column as being a large and influential caste by themselves, 
while the less important trading castes, (Halwais, Bhunjas, 
Kalwars, Tamolis, &c.), are placed collectively in the sixth column. 
The seventh and eighth headings describe the artizan castes. It was 
found convenient to distribute these under two distinct sub-heads,— 
the metal workers under one and the non-metal workers under the 
other. The former (consisting of Sunars, Lohars, Thateras, 
&c.) stand decidedly higher in the social scale than the latter 
who consist chiefly of Kumhars (potters), Telis (oil pressers) Koris 
(weavers), Chamars (tanners), &c., and whose status in the eyes 
of Hindus is very low. The ninth heading describes the great 
cultivating castes, (Muraos, Kacchis, Kurmis, Lodhas, M4lis, &c.), 
of whom the four first are engaged in tilling fields, and the 
last in tilling gardens. Amongst these, Mahomedans are seldom, 
if ever, found. The tenth heading relates to the great pastoral 
castes or tribes,—Ahirs, Gareriyas, Gaddis, Goshis, Gujars, JAts, 
&e. Under this heading the Goshis are all Mahomedans, (the 
Goshi caste being the Mahomedan counterpart of the Hindu 
Gaddi), and there are a few Mahomedans among the Gujars and Jats, 
The eleventh heading relates to those castes which are engaged in 
domestic service or in the practice of the corresponding professions. 
These are chiefly Nais (or barber-surgeons), Darzis (tailors and 
dress-makers), Kahars (water-men, palankin-bearers, and general 
house-servants), and Dhobis (or washermen). Amongst all of 





* The distinction here drawn between Mohamedans of high caste (namely, 
those of the great Mohamedan clans, and those who have been convert- 
ed from high caste Hindus), and Mohamedans of low caste, (namely, those 
who have been converted from the low and mixed caste of Hindus),fis 
observed by Mr. Williams in the Oudh Census of 1869, See Vol. II. 
Table IV, pp. 2, 3. 
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these, under the same or different names, Mahomedans are te 
be found, and in numbers more equally. matehed with 
Hindus than in the cease of the preceding castes. The 
thirteenth and last heading eomprises an unclassified _ resi- 
duum of miscellaneous castes, none of whom were considered 
of sufficient importanee individually to require a column to 
themselves. ‘These are chiefly the Bh&ts or minstrel caste, the 
Goshayens or so-called hermit caste, the Pasis or caste of pig rear- 
ers and watchmen, the Kasais or butcher caste, the Maba 
Brahmans or easte of funeral priests, the Baris or caste of leaf- 
plate-makers, the Luniyas, once the salt-making, but now the 
road-making and navvy caste, and many more. Among the 
minstrels one, and among the butchers several, Mahomedans 
were found. All the rest are Hindus. 

Out of the 3,024 ex-students, whose ease we are considering, the 
total number of Hindus of all castes is 2,322, and of Mahomedans 
of all castes 702. Now, aceording to the Oudh census of 1869, 
the total male population of Hindus at the thirteen villages des- 
cribed was 14,852 ; and the total male population of Mahomedans 
was 4,152. On comparing the proportions, we find that: the 
percentage of Hindu ex-students to the total Hindu male popu- 
lation at the said villages is 15°76, and the percentage of 
Mahomedan ex-students to the Mahomedan male population is 16°91. 
This proves that Mahomedans as a whole are as much, if not more, 
ready to attend Government Vernacular schools than Hindus are. 
It has been more than once demonstrated by myself on previous 
occasions, that the same fact holds good in English schools also. 
The report on the Jast census of the North-West and Oudh (com- 
piled by Mr. White, C. S., and published in 1882), contains 
the following remark, p. 92:—‘ There are 2,644,135 Hindu boys 
“between the ages of 5 and 10, of whom 232,055 or 87 per 
“cent are learning to read and write. Among the Mahomedans 
“there are 410,946 boys in this age group, and of these the 
“57,850 returned as scholars are in the proportion of 141 
“per cent. Thus the Mahomedans have a larger proportion of 
“thelr boys under instruction than the Hindus.” There seems 
to be no need, then, (as has been so often asserted) of special 
provision for the education of Mahomedans in these provinees. 

An examination of the totals at the foot of the above state- 
ment will shew in what proportions the different castes are 
represented at our primary vernacular schools. Out of the 
3,024 ex-students, high caste Mahomedans contribute 687, Brah- 
mins 668, Chattris 248, Kayasths 461, Banyas (with Katris who, 
however, are very few in number) 263, the other trading castes 
198, the metal-working artizan castes 92, the non-metal workers 
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134, the cultivating castes 115, the pastoral castes 56, the 
serving or professional castes 70, and the remaining castes (not 
jncluded in the above) 82. Now if we calculate the proportions 
which these several items bear to the total number of ex- 
students, and if we exhibit in a parallel column the proportions 
which these several castes bear to the total population of Oudh, * 
the result is as follows :— 








Percentage to total Percentage to total 
number of ex-stu- population ef 
dents. Oudh. 
High caste Mahommedans 21°1 ese 4:0 
Brahmins... ree > i | ~ 12°5 
Chattris eee ove 15°3 eve 59 
Kayasths ase oe 8°23 ove 1°3 
Katris and Banyas oi, OF ove 2:3 
Other trading castes coe §6=— GH . 38 
= ¢ ( Metalworkers .. 3°0 . 19 
L 3 Non-metal workers 4°4 ove 19°5 
Cultivating castes ooo §6=—. SD eee 14°2 
Pastoral castes - 19% és 13°4 
Serving and Professional castes 2°3 ove 7'3 
Castes not included in the 
a bove cece ee 2:7 Oe 13°9 
100 100 














The first conclusion to be drawn from an examination of the 
above figures is, that the bulk of the school-goers are of the 
high castes, while the bulk of the population are of the low and 
inferior castes. “Thus, high- easte Mahomedans constitute only 
4 per cent. of the total population of Oudh, but contribute 21 
per cent. of the school-goers. Brahmins constitute only 12 
per cent. of the total population of Oudh, but contribute 22 per 
cent. of the school-goers. Chattris constitute only 5 per cent. 
of the total population, but contribute 15 per cent. of the school- 
goers. Kayasths make up only 1°3 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, but contribute 8°7 per cent. of the school-goers. Banyas 
make up 2'3 per cent. of the population, but contribute 8°7 per 
cent. of the school-goers. Traders of other castes make up 3°8 
per cent. of the population, but contribute 6°5 per cent. of the 





tioned by Mr. Williams under one 


* The population of Oudh caste- 





wise is given in Mr. William’s Census 
Report for 1869, in Vol. II. Table 
IV., pp. 1—7. His enumeration of 
Castes is much more elaborate than 
that given by myself. But I have 
carefully grouped every caste men- 





or other of the 12 fundamental divi- 
sions selected by myself; and his 
enumeration is so clear and explicit, 
that I felt no doubt whatever as to 
the division or group to which each 
of the castes should belong. 
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school-goders. If we take these 6 caste-divisions together, we 
find that they constitute collectively only 30 per cent. of the 
total population, but contribute no less than 82 percent. of the 
school-goers, On the other hand, if we take the 6 last and re- 
maining caste-divisions together, it will be seen that they con- 
stitute collectively no less than 70 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, but contribute only 18 per cent. of the school-goers. 

Now there are three ways in which this marked disproportion 
might be accounted for. It might be supposed, firstly, that 
low caste boys do not attend our schools, because the high castes 
will not allow them to sit in the same class with themselves. 
Or it might be maintained, secondly, that the upper castes 
attend our schools, because education in some form or other 
has always been traditional within their ranks, and that the inferior 
castes stand aloof, because they have been illiterate from the 
beginning of their existence, and have no ambition to be anything 
better. Or it might be urged, thirdly, that,as education is 
incompatible with extreme poverty, and as almost all the wealth 
of the country is concentrated in the hands of the upper castes, 
the inferior castes are too ill-fed, too severely pressed for the bare 
necessaries of life, to be able to give a thought for any higher 
aim. 

There seems to be much less truth in the first of these sup- 
positions than in either of the other two, though this is the 
explanation which has not unfrequently been given. In fact, 
it appears to me, that there is scarcely any truth in it at all. 
If the reader will again refer to the tabular statement shown 
above, he will observe that among the 134 ex-students in column 
eight, who come under the heading of artizan castes, non-metallic, 
there are some who rank almost or quite as low as Pasis ;. such, for 
example, are Kumhars or potters, Telis or oil-pressers, Chamdars or 
hide-workers, and Koris or weavers, Yet, when we compare these 
non-metal-workers shown in column eight with the metal-workers 
shown in column seven, we find that the former exceed the latter 
by 42, in spite of the fact that they stand very much lower 
in the social scale. Among the serving and professional castes 
in column 1), there is not only the respected Nai or barber- 
surgeon, but the impure and despised Dhobi or washerman, 
who ranks not less low than the castes already named. Among 
the miscellaneous castes, (see column 12,) we have not only 
the respected Bh&t or minstrel, and the Goshfyen or hermit, 
but the P&si or pig-rearer, whose diet is swine’s flesh, is abhorred 
by all consistent Hindus, the Kaséi or butcher, whose trade in 
beef involves the slaughter of the sacred cow, and the Maha 
Br&hman or funeral priest, the degenerate and despised descendant 
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of the highest caste in India, whose very touch is consi- 
dered a pollution, Lower still than any caste that has been 
named, a Dém was found in one school, sitting a little by him- 
self, but present nevertheless,—the caste of scavengers and 
corpse-burners, the very lowest of the Hindu castes, “the most 
‘degraded of mortals, contemned even by the contemptible.” 
Now the very low castes contribute (roughly speaking) 5 per 
cent. of the 3,024 ex-students, whose names were verified on 
the rolls, and the castes of a rank between the very low and 
the upper contribute about 15 per cent., while the upper castes 
contribute about 80 per cent. If the upper castes had wished 
to exclude the lower or the lowest ones, it would have been easy 
for this large majority of 80 per cent. to expel such a small 
minority as that of 15 or 5 per cent., and thus keep the whole 
of the field to themselves. At indigenous schools, that is, at 
schools raised and maintained on a purely private and purely 
native basis, the case would be, and in fact is, altogether differ- 
ent. Into these schools low caste pupils are not admitted, (ex- 
cept occasionally into the Kaithi schools,) and do not expect to 
to be. Butat Government or public schools the equality of all 
castes and classes is recognized, much to the same extent that 
itis in railway carriages or in the public courts. The natives 
of India, so far as I am able to interpret their sentiments, are 
impressed with the idea, that all castes and classes are regarded 
as equal in the eyes of the British Government, and must there- 
fore be so treated by themselves at Government schools. The 
prevalence of this conviction has given to our primary schools 
a democratic and levelling character, such as is not to he found 
in England: for I have never yet heard of the son of a squire 
taking his seat in the same class or school with the sons of a 
grave-digger, scavenger,§.chimney-sweeper, Or butcher. Yet this 
is a thing of common occurrence in the Government Primary 
schools of Upper India. 

There seems to be much truth, however, in the other two 
suppositions alluded to above. It is a fact that education, in some 
form or other, has always been more or less traditional among the up- 
per castes, and ignorance among the inferior ones. It is also a fact 
that the upper castes alone, and these not by any means univer- 
sally, possess that degree of material comfort and prosperity with- 
out which no demand for education, even of the rudest kind, can 
exist. Either of these facts would alone suffice to account for the 
disproportion between population and attendance on tle part of 
the upper and the inferior castes respectively. But in this part of 
India the two facts generally run in parallel lines; and thus the 
result is the more assured. 
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In India, education, (that is vernaculareducation as distinct from 
English), is invariably sought for from one or other of the two 
following motives ;—either because it is necessary to the practice 
of that calling to which a youth is attached by caste or 
the traditions of his caste, or because it is necessary to the study 
and practice of the religion to which he was born. In all coun- 
tries these two motives,—wordliness and piety,—are prominent 
‘among others more or less powerful. In this part of India 
they are, I am persuaded, the only two motives that exist; and I 
feel sure that the problem of:vernacular education would be better 
‘understood, if this fact were recognized. The only Hindu castes, 
then, who value education in some form or other, are Banyas (in- 
‘cluding Katris and a few other trading castes), Brahmins, Kayasths, 
and, to a less extent, Chattris, or the landlord-class. Baniyas 
and Katris value it, because, without being able to write and count, 
they could not carry on their business as traders, bankers, and 
money lenders. Brahmans value it, because, without studying their 
particular books, they cannot exercise the functions of family priest, 
reciter of Purdnas, or astrologer. Kayasths value it, because the 
hereditary tradition of this caste is to abjure manual labour and: to 
earn their livelihood as writers, village accountants, pleaders, 
agents, estate-managers, &c. Chattris value it (but toa less 
general extent than any of the preceding), because it helps them 
in the management of their estates, if they happen to be land- 
lords, and because they are glad to read the Raméyana at their 
‘houses, if they happen to have the leisure and taste for such re- 
creations, To these we might add a few of the more prosperous 
‘members of the higher artizan castes, that is, Sunérs and Thate- 
tas, who, like Baniyas, keep shop-accounts, or, like Chattris, might 
have some taste for reading religious books at home. We might 
also add the small and decayed caste of Bhats or bards, who, 
though they have fallen irreparably from the high and honored 
estate they once held in the courts of Chattri princes, still look 
to education with the lingering hope of recovering through its 
means the privileges which they have long since lost. Thus 
much for the Hindus. Among the Mahomedan community the 
demand for education is more general than among the Hindus, 
owing to the fact that their religion contains no privileged  priest- 
ly caste like Brahmans, and is not less democratic in this respect 
than Christianity. But even amongst Mahomedans the demand 
for education is chiefly felt among that class of men who are by 
profession Moharrirs, Hakims, Moulvies, or religious teachers, or 
aspire to become so. Thus, in every instance that can be named, 
whether we look to Hindus or Mahomedans, the iucentives to 
education are to be found either in the demands of religion 
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or in the demand of some secular calling, to the practice of 
which instruction ta some form or other is-indispensable ; and it is 
only those castes or classes, upon whom one or both of these mo- 
tives operate, that attach any value at all to education. The said 
castes and classes had established schools of their own several 
centuries before the Government came into the field as an educa- 
ting agency. ‘These are the indigenous sehools. Baniyas, Katris, 
and Kayasths of a certain class, had established their Kaithi and 
Mahajani schools ; and from the curriculum of these schools every 
study that is not directly conducive to the purposes of trade and 
account-keeping, is carefully excluded. Kayasths of another class, 
and the Mahomedans, to whose fortunes they had linked their 
own, had established. their Maktabs. or Persian schools ;.and. the 
managers of these schools are not less careful to exclude all 
irrelevant matter than are those of the Kaithi schools. Mahome- 
dans of the specially religious class had established their Qurani 
schools. Brahmins had established their péatshdlas, in which 
Sanskrit is net merely the chief but the exclusive study. The 
more prosperous Chattris had entertained. private tutors to teach 
their sons the Ramdéyana. The Government schools have 
not sueceeded (except toa very small degree) in reaching any 
castes or classes but those for whom, and by. whom, these indi- 
genous schools had been brought into existence several centuries 
before. This has been clearly proved by the statistics shewn 
above. The castes and classes named are the only portion of the 
Indian population, whether Hindu or Mahomedan,. whose attach- 
ment to education is. genuine and sincere; and even these 
castes and classes usually prefer the indigenous curriculum, with its 
exclusive studies and simple— appliances, to that prevailing at 
Government schools, but generally accept the latter as an alternative 
to the former, because the Government schools cost them little or 
nothing in comparison with the expense of paying for their 
own teachers, and bear the prestige of the Government name,—to 
which name a mysterions importance is attached, which no one 
would be able to define, if he were asked. All the other castes and 
classes attend the Government schools either by compulsion or 
by an illusion. Sometimes they are compelled to attend by 
the landlords or other men of influence in the village, or by the 
nearest local official, or by the schoolmaster himself; all of whom 
(and especially the one last named) are interested in securing an 
attendance sufficient to justify the cost. Sometimes they attend 
of their own accord in the vague hope that after leaving the 
Government school they may, by some lucky stroke of fortune, 
obtain a Government appointment. Were it not for the pressure 
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exercised by néighbours, local officials, and teachers, and for 
the illusory notion spontaneously entertained by the students 
themselves,—a notion of which every one concerned takes 
good care not to undéceive them—lI believe that all the low 
and infetior castes would stand as much aloof from the 
Government schools as they do and always have done from the 
indigenous ones. Their attachment to our schools, if it can be 
called by such a name, is neither sincere nor deep-seated, and 
their attendance, as the statistics show, is precarious and temporary. 
Education does not help them to earn their bread, and therefore 
it is regarded with indifference, if not with aversion. To suppose 
that such men can desire knowledge for its own sake, and apart 
from the vain hope of its improving their material condition, 
is inconceivable. ‘The parents cannot afford to sacrifice the petty 
earnings, which their children can make in the fields or bazaars, 
for the sake of a primary education which from sheer disuse they 
at once begin to forget after leaving school : and the children them- 
selves are much too ill-fed in body to feel any anxiety about 
food to the mind. These castes have been illiterate from the 
beginning of their existence, and I think they are destined to 
remain so, until some radical improvement takes place ia their 
material status, so as to give rise to new tastes and aspirations 
and new capacities for appreciating the dignity of knowledge 
and making use of its advantages. Until this mucli-desired 
change has become an accomplished fact, (and there are no sigus 
of its approach at the present time), the attempt to extend 
education among them is (1 think) as vain as to build a house 
upon sand. 

It seems, then, that there is no demand in this country for what is 
ealled mass-education. The explanations which I have offered may 
be accepted or not. But there is no denying the fact, (whatever 
explanation may be made of it), that the inferior castes, who 
make up the mass of the population, stand aloof from our 
schools, even in places where the said schools have been lying open 
at their doors for one whole generation. In the thirteen villages 
at which these investigations were made, the inferior castes far 
outnumber the upper ones; and yet almost all the students 
have come from the latter. The lower castes have been 
encouraged in every possible way to attend our schools ; but with 
few exceptions (and these chiefly under pressure or illusion) they 
have decliried the offer. The horse has been brought to the 
water ; but it has refused to drink. Even among the upper 
castes the demand for education is very far from being universal. 
Among Brahmins and Chatiris there is a large proportion 
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(not less than one half, and probably much more) who have, 
from time immemorial, suok to the level of Sudras in point 
of intellectual aims, and who as labourers, carriers, petty-tenants, &c., 
have as little desire or need for education as men of the lowest 
castes. Among the trading castes, there are several (such as 
Tamolis, Bhunjas, Kujras, &c.) whose trade is too petty to 
require even that slender amount of edacation which is patronised 
by Banyas and Katris, and who therefore keep no written accounts 
of what they buy and sell. But all the trading castes put 
together, literate and illiterate combined, contribute only 
6 per cent. of the total population of Oudh ; and hence the males 
of a school-going age make up only about 0°5 per cent. ; and of 
these about one-half (fer the reasons just given) ate content to 
remain illiterate. Among the high caste Mahomedans there is a 
considerable proportion whose intellectual aims are no higher 
than those of the depressed Brahmins and Chattris amongst 
Hindus. Probably the Kayasth or writing caste is the only caste 
in India, amongst whom the demand for education can be 
considered universal. But all the Kayasths of Oudh put together, 
male and female, young and old, make up only 1°3 per cent. of 
the total population, and hence the males of a school-going age 
make up the merest fraction. All things considered, the demand 
for vernacular education, even among the upper castes, is qualified 
by many limitations, and among the inferior castes cannot 
be said to exist. 

Allusion was made a few pages back to 303 entries in the 
school registers which were found to be fictitious, This is not the place 
to enter into a minute explanation as to why and how such entries 
came to be made. The truth is, an Inspector or Deputy Inspector 
can no more prevent false entries being occassionally made in school 
registers, than a Magistrate can prevent false evidence being given 
in his court. In both cases self-interest, (or rather what is 
supposed to be self-interest), is the motive which leads to the 
practice ; and in both cases the officer in charge does what he can 
to prevent or discover it. The teacher, being an ill-paid man, and 
having many persons depending on him for support, thinks 
very seriously about his pay. His salary, as he knows, depends 
partially, though by no means chiefly, on the attendance which 
he is able to shew in his books, and so, when persuasion fails, he is 
tempted to resort to fiction. In the attempts made by the 
inspecting officer to check this practice, no assistance is rendered 
by the inhabitants of the village, unless there happens to be 
some ‘private enmity between the teacher and one of his 
neighbours, and in this case the neighbour will turn imformant. 
It would appear that, as a general rule, the villagers do not think 
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much the worse of a teacher, if he employes a little strategy ;* 
and it is well known that they will sometimes give him warning 
of the inspecting officer’s approach, if he (the teacher) has not 
heard of it already. Fictitious registration at the Government 
village schools is one of the normal couditions of their being. The 
practice has been admitted in almost every anuual report that has 
ever been published in the North-West and Oudb. For example, 
in the report for 1881-82, para 240, the following remark is made 
by the Director :—“ The returns shew a decrease of more than 
** 1,000 students in Government ‘lower schools, &. ** * The 
decrease may be attributed toa “ great extent, at least to stricter 
registration,” &c. There is, therefore, nothing strange in the 
discovery of 308 fictitious names out of a total of 3,327. 

The practice of fictitious registration appears to warrant three 
inferences: (1) It would be obviously impossible for such a prac- 
tice to prevail or continue, if the boys were not in league with 
the teachers, and if public opinion outside the seliool house did not 
consider it excusable. Hence, there is not much ground for hop- 
ing that our primary schools can be the means of raising the 
moral tone of village society. (2) The prevalence of this practice 
is only another indication of what has been already proved from 
the returns of caste and population, namely, that the schools ia 
question do not meet any general want, and are not appreciated by 
the masses of the people. If the schools were really wanted by 
the community at large, there would be no occasion for the per- 
suasion and pressure which are now so frequently employed, and 
which, when they fail, are discarded in favour of fiction. (3) 
The proportions of fictitious names castewise to the total fictitious 





* There are four different kinds of 
stratagem which have come within my 
Own experience, and there may be 
many more :—(1) Sometimes a boy has 
two names; one being the name prv- 
nounced over him by the purohit or 
family priest with the usual ceremonies 
about six days after birth; and the 
other a nick name or pet name, by 
which his parents and others habitually 
call him. In such a case, two names 
can be made to do duty for one stud- 
ent. (2) Sometimes the same name 
is borne by several different boys in 
the village. In this case any ex-stud- 
ent, who happens to bear this name, 
can be brought in for examination, 
and be made to personate a fictitious 


student entered under the same name 
in the attendance list. (3) Sometimes 
a boy who is in regular attendance at 
some indigenous makiab near at hand, 
is persuaded to have his name 
entered asa student of the Govern- 
ment schoul, and is presented as such 
for examinetion. (4) Sometimes 
the name entered in the regis- 
ter is a pure invention on the teacher's 
part, and answers to no person in the 
world. 
No doubt this is a very imperfect 
list of the ways‘and devices of Hal- 
uabandi strategy, but it may serve to 
how how difficult it is to eradicate 


the practice. 
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enrolment correspond very nearly with the proportions of real names 
castewise to the total real enrolment :— 








Real. Fictitious, 
Mahommedans $ee --» 21°06 per cent. ise per cent, 
Brahmins ove oe 22°10 i > os 
Kayasths sce e+. 35°28 “ 1357, 
Chattris eee ice Oe * 9.34 ,, 
Trading castes cee 1623 a ye" 
Artizan castes eee ww. «=. 7°46 ai 3°33, 
Cultivating castes... ovo: ee in 234 ,, 
Pastoral castes » m -.s “a 397 .. os 
Serving and Professional castes ., 2:30 °” 197 55 
Miscellaneous castes w Be - 338 » 

100 100 
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The teachers have evidently been guided by a wise instinct as to 
the best way of not exciting suspicion. Knowing, as they na- 
turally would, the castes which are most likely to attend school 
and would therefore be most expected to do so, they have assigned 
most of their fictitious students to the five castes standing at the 
head of the list, namely, Mahomedans, Brahmins, Kayasths, Chat- 
tris, and the trading castes. The correspondence i is so elose that it 
cannot have been the result of accident. It is in fact the result of 
a laborious tabulation of over 3,000 names, the outcome of which 
was altogether unforeseen by those by whom the tabulation was 
made. 

Sec. II].—Occupations of ex-students. 


The reader’s attention is now invited to the side-headings of 
the statement given several pages back, near the commencement 
of the preceding section. These side-headings describe the occu- 
pations of the ex-students, as distinct from the castes of their 
parents, and it is to the consideration of this question, (the occupa- 
tions, &c., of the ex-students), that the present section is devoted. 

If the original intention of caste were strictly acted out, the 
occupation of a son and tlie caste of his ‘father would be convert- 
ible terms. But this has long ceased to be the case in India. 

From the analogies afforded by other nations in past and present 
times, it seems most probable that the distinctions of Indian caste 
were primarily based upon the distribution of hereditary functions, 
Functions were made hereditary to ensure that they should be effi- 
ciently performed, since, in the early stages of industry, the only 
mode in wkich skill could be acquired and transmitted was by 
filial imitation and paternal influence ; and this mode of transmis- 
sion has by no neans become obsolete in the most advanced types 
of modern industry, nor will it ever become so. In order to 
give the fullest effect to the hereditary principle, certain safeguards 
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were added. Families exercising the same craft or trade, where- 
ever their place of residence might happen to be among the towns 
and villages of India, became gradually united into distinct clans 
or tribes ; and each of these established for itself certain pecu- 
liarities of worship, tradition, and marriage rites, to which mem- 
bers of other clans were not admitted. * Hence intermarriage be- 
tween clans exercising different functions was prohibited, and even 
intercourse in the matter of eating from the same dish was treated 
as an offence against society. Tlius caste, in the full sense of the 
word, implied three sets of restrictions,—restrictions on occupation, 
restrictions on marriage, and restrictions on social intercourse,—the 
first being the essential purpose of caste, and the other two merely 
its safeguards and accessories. But in India the fundamental 
principle, transmission of functions, has long lost much of its 
original power, while the sentiment of clanship or tribal isolation 
has retained its old vigor undiminished. Thus caste is now deter- 
mined by limitations of marriage and social intercourse much more 
than by limitations of function. The original purpose is falling 
more and more into the background ; and the accessory elements 
have come prominently to the front. 

Among the 3,024 ex-students, whose case we investigated, the 
most curious discrepancies between caste and function were found 
to exist. ‘Those of the Brahmin caste were found in almost every 
shade of employment, from family priests, river-priests, Purdn- 
readers, fortune-tellers, religious mendicants, &c.,—(all of which 
functions come well within the original status of the caste), to land- 
lords,tenants,field-labourers,warriors, shop-keepers, bankers, writers, 
grass-cutters, cattle-grazers, cart-drivers, watchmen, cooks, &c., 
anything in short but what would entail ceremonial pollution with 
the consequent liability to loss of caste. The occupations of those 
ex-students, who belong to the Chattri caste, are equally various 
and mixed, though Chatitris still retain their original prominence 
as the landlord caste. Kayasths have begun to give up the 
pen,—the once exclusive function of this caste,—and are now 





* The highest of all the Indian 
castes—the model on which the others 
were formed—was at first merely 
a body of men distinguished by pro- 
fession or calling. The word Brah- 
ma simply meant hymn, prayer, de- 
volleual exercise: and Brahman 


originally meant one who composes 
such hymns, &c. Afterwards it came 
to mean the superintending priest 
at a sacrifice, as distinct from the 
three other orders of priests, Fin- 
ally it came to stand for all varieties 


of the priestly caste. The Hindu 
Scriptures admit in several places 
that Brahman originally — signified 


‘not a difference of blood, but of 


functions. For example, see Muir’s 
Texts, vol. I, p. 140. “ Bhrigu re- 
plies:—There is no difference of 
** castes. This world having been at 
“first created by Brahma, purely 
“ Brahmanic, became afterwards se- 
‘* parated into castes in consequence 
“ of works,” Xc. 
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taking to agriculture, in which capacity some appear as land- 
lords and others as tenants. One even appears in the humble 
and laborious capacity of a field-labourer, (the ordinary status 
of a Cham4r or P&4si); and another has emigrated as a coolie 
to Mauritius. There is scarcely any caste which does not now 
appear as a tenant-agriculturist, however incongruous such em- 
ployment may be with its original functions. In this category I 
found members of the Pasi or pig-rearing caste, of the Luniya or 
salt-making caste, of the Bari or caste of, leaf-plate-makers, of the 
Bhat or minstrel caste, of the Goshayen or hermit caste, of the 
Ahir or pastoral caste, of the Baniya or trading caste, of the 
Behné or thread-making caste, of the Nai or barber caste, and 
many others, not to speak of the Brahmans, Kayasths, and 
Chattris already alluded to. The castes whose proper function 
it is to cultivate the land (namely, Murdo, Kacchi, Kurmi, Lodha, 
Mali, &c.) contribute only 80 out of the 518 ex-students now en- 
gaged as tenant-farmers, or less than sixteen per cent: they are 
thus far outnumbered, within their own speciality, by castes 
whose original function had no connection with theirs. ‘To crown 
the confusion, we have Baniyas, Halwais, and other castes 
of shop-keepers working as agricultural labourers, a Tamoli 
(betelnut seller) attempting to learn English, Bhats (or bards) 
driving carts and holding the plough for hire, a Bhunja (or 
seller of parched grain) labouring in the fields, a Darzi (tailor) 
who has turned school-master, a Halwai (confectioner) who has 
risen or fallen to the same status, Kurmis who have turned 
native doctors, a Nai (barber) who has became a clerk in a pub- 
lic office, a Kalwar (spirit-seller) who has turned carpenter, 
another Kalwaér who has. descended to a field-labourer, an 
intellectual Kasdi or butcher, an English-learning Pasi or swine- 
herd, dancing Mahomedans, wrestling Brahmins, and a singing 
Baniya. To what extent these discrepancies are the result 
of education, or of the struggle for existence, or of inheritance 
from parents, I could not determine. Each of these causes 
has no doubt contributed its quota to the general medley. 

Most of the parents of our ex-students, to whatever caste they 
may belong or beionged, are or were engaged in agriculture. 
- But most of their sons have taken to other callings. As the 
Government village-schools were established chiefly for the benefit 
of the agricultural classes, and indirectly for the improvement 
of agriculture itself, the aversion to agriculture displayed by our ex- 
students is a fact that deserves special notice. 

Under the head of “ Agriculturist” I include all, who either 
till the soil with their own hands or employ labour to do so, 
The term applies, therefore, to three different classes of men ; 
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landlords, tenants, and hired labourers. There are few men in 
Upper India, whatever caste they may belong to, who are not 
connected with the land in one or other of these senses, or in 
two of them.combined ; and there is a large number of men, whe 
though their main occupation is non-agricultural, are yet en- 
gaged in agriculture (in one sense or another) as a secon- 
dary pursuit. Mr. Williams, in his Oudh Census Report for 
1869, remarks as follows :—“ Of the total Hindu population im 
“ Oudh, 61:1 percent. are agriculturists, and 38°9 per cent. follow 
“other professions and trades; as against 61°96 per cent. of 
“agriculturists to 38°04 per cent -of non-agriculturists in the 
‘North-Western Provinces. Again, of the total Mahomedan 
“population in Oudh, 36°! per cent. are agriculturists and 63 9 
“per cent, are non-agriculturists; while in the North-Western 
*¢ Provinces the figures are 39°6 per cent. and 60°4 per cent. respect- 
“ively.” * These two results, elicited quite independently of each 
other, by different men and in different years, show how closely 
the economic and industrial condition of the people in the North- 
West resembles that of the people of Oudh; and how large a 
proportion of the inhabitants in both provinces is engaged in 
agriculture. 

It should be observed, however, that the figures just quoted 
from the Oudh Census include the inhabitants of cities as 
well as those of villages and small market towns; whereas 
the places about which I am writing come under the latter 
denomination Only. Moreover, it is not quite clear whether 
by “agriculturist” Mr. Williams meant one whose sole occu- 
pation is agriculture, or whether he included under that term one 
who combines agriculture with other forms of industry, Probably, 
too, during the 13 years which have passed since the Census 
Report of 1869 was written, the population of the North-West 
and Oudh has been growing more agricultural than it was then: + 
for it is generally believed that the native industries, other than 
agriculture, have continued to decay, and that the pressure 
of population on the land has gone on increasing. I believe that 
in the thirteen villages, in which my enquiries were made, and 
in almost all other villages of the North-West and Oudh, the 
percentage of men engaged in agriculture, either exclusively 





* Oudh Census Report for 1869, published. In Section XIX, p. 117, 
Vol. I, page 35, paras 130, 131. he writes: “Of the males returned 


T Siuce the xbove remarks were “ with occupations, 69 per cent. be- 
written, the Report of the new Cen- “long to the agricultural class.” 
sus of the North-West and Oudh, The percentage shewn by Mr, Wil- 
by Mr. Edmond White, has been liams was smaller by 8, 
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or in combination with some other calling, is-not less than 80 
per cent. of the total rural population. * 


Now the avowed object, as we have already remarked, for 
which the Government village schools were established in the North 
West and Oudh, was the education of agriculturists. It was for the 
maintenance of these schools, that the ‘ school-cess,” ( called in 
Oudh the “ rural cess,”) consisting of a local tax proportioned to the 
rent of landed properties, was levied ; and it is for this reason 
that tuition fees have not been charged to the sons of agricul- 
turists, while it has been considered just to charge them to the 
sons of shop-keepers, artizans, and others.f The education thus 
provided was not intended to make men abandon the pursuit 
of agriculture, but rather to make them more efficient and more 
intelligent within that calling, and to enable them to protect their 
rights and interests as landlords, or tenants, or labourers for hire. 
The best result that a teacher could. show, ( to adopt the language 
of Mr. Growse), “ would be a long list of boys, who after learning 
‘to read, write and cypher, had settled down contentedly to 
“their hereditary occupations, and had proved the value of their 
“ education, by turning out their work in a more intelligent style 
“ than their fathers had done before them ’’t 

It would appear, however, from the statistics shewn in the 
tabular statement given above, that this is not the end which is actu- 
ally attained as the result of village education. The first three 
side-headings of that statement show that, of 3,024 ex-students, 
75 are now engaged as proprietors or part-proprietors of land, 
518 as tenants, and 49 as field-labourers,—which gives a total 
of only 642 ex-students engaged in agriculture. It was clearly 
ascertained that none of the remaining ex-students, 2,386 in 
number, have any connexion with agriculture either as a main 
or as a secondary calling, but are either doing nothing or are engaged 
in some pursuit or pursuits, of which agriculture forms no part.§ 
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* Mr. BA. C. Irwin, in his Garden of 
India, Chap. IT., p. 31, says :-—“ The 
“land of Oudh, the cultivation of 
“which affords their only means of 
“subsistence to nearly three-fourths 
“of the people,” &. This implies 
that nearly 75 per cent. are engaged 
in agriculture only. 

ft This is true of the North-West 
Provinces. In Oudh, however, tui- 
tion fees are levied from agricultu- 
rists also, so far as they can afford 
to pay them. 
~ Extract froma minnie on the 


Education question by Mr. F, 8, 
Growse, C. 1. E., Collector and 
Magistrate of Bulandshahr, Meerut 
division. This minute was placed 
before the Education Commission 
during their tour though the North- 
West Provinces, 

§ The total balance, after de- 
ducting the 642 agriculturists, is 
2,582. But from this we have still 
to deduct the 196 ex-students, who 
have died. This leaves the balance 
of 2,386 shewn in the text, 
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The proportions, then, between the ex-students and their parents, 
if we compare them profession-wise, are as follows :— 


Agriculturists. Non-Agriculturisis. 
Parents. eee 61 per cent, 39 per cent, 
Their sons.  .,. 21 per cent. 79 per cent. 


Thus, if the son of an agriculturist goes to school, the chances 
are about 3 to 1, that after leaving school, he will not take to 
agriculture, but either do nothing or seek for some other kind of 
work. Even this estimate is probably below the mark; for (as 
I have explained already) there is reason to think that in the 
villages of the North-West and Oudh, not less than 80 per cent. 
of the total village population is partially or wholly engaged in 
agriculture. Iam certain, too, that many, probably more than 
half, of those 642 ex-students who are now engaged in that 

ursuit, would leave it if they could, and accept of any kind of 
light work or service which would bring them in a steady salary 
of from Rs. 6 to 8 per mensem. 

The rest of the side-headings show the present occupation or 
condition of those 2,386 ex-students who have no connexion with 
agriculture. ‘Three hundred and eighty-three, ( or 12°6 per cent. ) 
are keeping shops; 167 (or 56 percent.) are practising some 
kind of handicraft; 85 (or 2°6 per cent.), most of whom are 
Brahmins, are engaged in the administration of religious rites ; 
248 (or 83 per cent.) are engaged in some form of literary 
service, a3 accountants, salesmen, mohurrirs, teachers at Govern- 
ment schools, teachers at indigenous schools, &. ; 417 (or 13°9 per 
cent.) are engaged in some of the many forms of non-literary service 
as peons, watchmen, house servants, cart drivers, camel keepers, 
washermen, tailors, &¢; 115 (or 3°9 per cent.) have gone off to 
indigenous schools to study Sanskrit, Persian, or Kaithi, or the 
native system of arithmetic, after having acquired all that they 
could learn or all that they cared to learn at the Government 
school ; 240 (or 8 per cent.) are still studying at Government 
vernacular schools either in their own or in some other village ; 
83l (or 1 percent.) are studying or attempting to study English ; 
68 (or 2 per cent.) are earning their bread in various kinds 
of occupations not already named, such as dancing, singing, 
wrestling, cattle-grazing, &c.; 296 (or 9°8 per cent.) are doing 
nothing, but are living on the labours of others ; 137 (or 46 per 
cent.) may possibly be doing something, but their occupation or 
present condition was not known to any one in the village. 
One hundred and ninety-six (or 65 per cent.) are known to have 
died, 
It must not be supposed that all of these have remained in 
their native villages after leaving school. No less than 859, 
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or more than 28 per cent. have gone away ; and particulars as 
to their present occupation or status could only be learnt from 
ersons in the villages. There has certainly not been much in- 
clination on the part of our ex-students “to settle down conten- 
tedly to their hereditary callings,’—one of the maiu results that 
village education (according to Mr. Growse) is intended to 
roduce. A few of the ex-students are now in prison; but it 
is only thsoe of the Brahmin caste that enjoy this bad distinction. 
Another fact to be noticed is, that school-attendance has in 
many cases not been continuous, but has been interrupted, once 
or more than once, by intervals of several months’ absence, and then 
renewed again. No less than 912, or more than 30 per cent, 
of the ex-students about whom I am writing, belong to this cate- 
gory. Some have rejoined as many assix times in the course 
of their educational career: and, on comparing the class registers 
of one year with those of another, I found that some students at 
the time of finally leaving school belonged to a class lower than 
that in which they had studied at a former period. Sick- 
ness is no doubt one cause, on account of which a student’s name 
might be withdrawn for a time and then re-entered: But this 
alone will not explain the facts to which I have just alluded. 
The other causes at work are the following:—(1) If the atten- 
dance of the -student is voluntary, that is, if he aspires to obtain 
some kind of literate employment, (for this is the only motive for 
which secular instruction is sought for in these provinces), he rejoins 
school again and again, as often as he can, in order to keep up 
his knowledge.- For from the moment that he leaves school, he 
becomes aware of the fact, that outside the school-house he has 
nothing to read, nothing to write, and nothing to count, and finding 
that he is rapidly forgetting everything that he learnt,—the 
inevitable result of living in a state of society where there is scarce- 
ly any scope for the utilization of knowledge,—he returns to 
school and rejoins the ranks of students. (2) The other case is 
that of a student whose attendance was not really voluntary 
from the first. Such students (and their number is by no 
means small,) do not attend because they desire to do so, but 
because, (as I explained several pages ago), they are pressed 
by the influential men of the village, or by the nearest local offi- 
cial, or by the school master himself. They leave the school 
whenever their presence can be spared, and only rejoin it when 
their presence has again become unecessary, that, is, when the 
total attendance has become so slack as to threaten the exist- 
ence of the school, or damage the~-credit of those who are in- 
terested in maintaining it. It is not to be wondered at that 
such students pay as little attention as possible to their studies, 
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and sometimes finally leave the school from a class lower thar 
that in which they had been enrolled at a former period. 

The number of ex-students, who, instead of returning to the 
plough or the workshop, are at this very time continuing their 
studies at other schools—indigenous, Government vernacular, 
or English—is another indication of the aversion, with which 
manual labour is regarded by a man who considers himself 
educated. These amount altogether to 386, or 12°8 per cent, 
of the whole, This, at the present time only. It we could dis- 
cover the number who, in all the years preceding the present, 
continued their education, or attempted to continue it, after leav- 
ing their village school, the percentage would be very much 
higher, If to this percentage we could add those who remained 
idle, neither working with their hands nor continuing their 
studies, the percentage would be larger still. Even at the pre- 
sent time, the number of ex-students who are following no occu- 
pation is 296 or 98 per cent. Does not this give some coun: 
tenance to the opinion expressed by the Tahsildar at Talimabad ? 
“ Bas; Kharab ko jate hain.” Does it not justify the impression 
formed by Major Grigg respecting the young Kurmi at Bach- 
rawan? “It struck me at the time that it had been far better, 
“had the youth never seen the inside of the vernacular school.”* 

This disinclination to physical labour on the part of educated 
men is usually ascribed to a semi-barbarous Eastern prejudice, 
to which no consideration should be shown. Iam informed, how- 
ever, by natives on whose intelligence and accuracy I can rely, 
that field labour under an Indian sun is very exhausting for 
most months of the year to those who have not been inured 
to it from childhood, and that a youth, whose boyhood has been 
spent under the shelter of a school-house, and whose muscles 
have been relaxed by study, does not possess the physical strength 
and endurance which field labour (if tt is to be remunerative) 
demands, and, in short, that an educated man is not able to com- 
pete as a tiller of the soil with his illiterate neighbours. If 
this is the case, we ought to feel pity rather than contempt 
for the young Kurmi who, after completing the curriculum at 
school, was forced “ to mortgage his estate to obtain the where- 
withal to pay the labourers employed to till the ancestral lands.” 
The tropical sun is perhaps the physical explanation of the 
curse pronounced on labour in the book of Genesis, and of the 
deeply-rooted conviction as to the antagonism between labour 
and learning, which has prevailed from the earliest times in 





* These two cases were described in reader will probably remember. 
detail in the previous article, as the 
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all countries of Southern Asia, from Palestine to China. The 
compatibility of manual labour ix manhood with the cultiva- 
tion of the mind in boyhood is one of the greatest blessings, which 
our own temperate climate affords; but this should not lead us 
to misjudge the peasantry of tropical countries like India, which 
in this respect are far less favourably situated. In the East 
the faculties of the mind and body ripen at a much earlier age 
than in the West: and hence a boy, after leaving school, cannot 
take to the plough with the same physical energy or with the 
same mental inclination as one who has never seen the inside 
of a school-house. , 

Even in England, however, although the physical energies 
of the boy-student are not impaired by a few years’ study at 
the village school, and although the sun is invariably the friend 
and not the enemy of the working man,—yet even there the 
taste for farm labour has been considerably weakened of late 
years by the spread of education among the agricultural classes. 
“The farmers complain much,’ as my informant writes, “ of 
“the compulsory system established by the Board Schools; it 
“has greatly affected the labour market: farm labourers have 
“become scarce, and they have not the same skill that they used 
“tohave; and,asa rule, they have no liking for work.” My 
attention has also been drawn to an extract from the XVIIIth 
Volume of the “ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society ” of Eng- 
land published in 1882, * which runs as follows :—*“ There is 
“a very general complaint among farmers that the present sys- 
“stem of education operates prejudicially to the interests of 
“agriculture. Boys, it is said, are kept at school at an age at 
“which they might be usefully employed upon the farm, and 
“be thus acquiring habits and tastes which would fit them for 
“farm service. As it is, the standard of education is go fixed that 
“not only are the first years of industrial training lost before 
“a boy can attain it; but when he does attain it, he acquires 
“with ita desire for what he regards as more suitable occu- 
“nation ; so that the class which was formerly trained into farm 
“service is now gradually absorbed into other industries, Far- 
“mers very naturally complain of this; as in districts, where 
“there are school boards, they have to pay for education which 
“not only deprives them for the present of the labour of boys 
“and obliges them to pay men’s wages for boys’ work, but tends 
‘¢‘to drain from the land the sources of future labour.” 





* This volume records “the ab- ‘ Royal Commission on Agriculture.” 
* stract conclusions arrived at by the 
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The most natural remedy for this state of things would be to apply 
“the half-time principle ” to the instruction of the sons of farm labour- 
ers, and by thus shortening the time to lower the standard and con- 
fine it to a strictly elementary course in reading, writing, and cypher- 
ing. By this means half the day would be given to farm work and 
the other half to schooling. But, admitting the expediency 
of such a compromise in a country like ours, it-is not easy to see 
how the same rule could be usefully applied to the agricultural 
classes in India. For here, in India, the irrepressible question still 
crops up,—of what useis a strictly primary education to the 
tenant farmer or farm labourer, even when he has acquired it? 
The English cultivator, if he learns to read only a little, can take 
part in public worship on Sunday ; but in India there is no literate 
worship in vogue. He can read the Bible at home (the easiest book 
in the language) ; but in India the books which answer nearest 
to the Bible (the Purdéns, &c.), are written in a difficult and 
almost obsolete style, which none but well educated natives can 
understand. Hecan read the newspaper at the village clubs; 
but in India there are no such clubs or reading-rooms, and no news- 
papers are ever seen in villages. He can read his grocer’s bill, 
or see the shop-keeper’s name on the door; but in India trades- 
men do not write bills for village-customers or put their names 
on shop-doors, and farm-labourers are to a large extent paid in 
kind, not in cash. He can read notices on matters affecting the 
parish in which he lives ; but in India no notices are ever seen in 
villages except those which come from the Government court, 
and these are expressed in terms which only a well educated man 
can interpret ; moreover, it is not tenants and labourers, but land- 
lords, who are concerned in such notices. He can read the 
announcements put forth by rival candidates at the time ofa 
general election ; but in India no such announcements appear 
for there is no political life. He can read a letter received from a 
distance, if it is written legibly ina simple style; but in India 
villager, whose status is below that of a landlord or tradesman, 
seldom or never receives a letter throughout his whole life. In 
England, for the last two or three centuries at least, there has 
been a leaven of intelligence and enlightenment permeating the 
whole structure of society and making its way downwards more 
and more from the thinking classes above to the working classes 
below; but in India, (at least in Upper India), there has been 





* This is the remedy suggested Fortnightly Review for November 
by Hon. G. C. Brodrick, in his com- 1882, p.617,in article on “ British 
ments on the above extract, inthe Agriculture in 1882.” 
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nothing of the kind. * In England the most elementary books 
available to the working classes are of the richest, most varied, 
useful, and attractive description, written (as they often are) by 
the best men of the age, the leaders of modern thought and 
research ; fbut in India there is no primary literature, but what is of 
the most meagre and paltry kind, and no vernacular literature 
above it, but what is difficult, fantastic, antiquated, and (so far as 
modern research is concerned) obsolete and useless to the last degree. 
In short, in England, a very elementary degree of instruction will 
carry 2 man a long way and through a great variety of paths, if he 
chooses to use it; while in India, it will carry him nowhere. Of 





* I have been obliged to qualify this remark by adding the words in 

Upper India, because in Bengal (or as it is called the Lower Provinces) the 
ease is somewhat different. Here there Aas been a leaven of intelligence 
working downwards from the upper to the lower classes for the last 50 years 
ormore. The extraordinary spread of English education has given a great 
impetus to vernacular literature, not only raising its tone and giving it new 
directions, but adding greatly to its quantity. ‘The Educational Department 
in Bengal used at one time to be blamed for having begun with colleges and 
high schools and neglected the masses, while that of the North-West was 
eulogized for commencing with elementary schools. Time, however, has 
now decided which course was the right one. Primary education in Bengal 
is now far a—head of that in the North-West There are more primary 
schools, more books, better books, and more readers. The leaven of intelli- 
gence which began from the top is steadily working its way down, as it did 
in England, and a general spread of intelligence is the result. One of the 
best things that English colleges and schools did in Bengal was to oust 
Urdu from the Government courts, and substitue Bengali, the language of 
the people, in its place. Thus, in the Lower Provinces the instruction 
which the son of a peasant can acquire in a village school, opens out to him the 
language of the courts, besides giving him a respectable literature in addition. 
Things are on a very different footing in Upper India. Here English edu- 
cation has made no impression ; vernacular literature is stationary ; Urdu 
still reigns in the courts; and Kaithi, the character chiefly used by the 
people, is thrust aside. 

There are other causes, however, which have contributed to the spread of 
primary education in Bengal. The working classes are notso poor as they 
are in Upper India. ‘The soil is more fertile : and the extremes of heat and 
cold are less severe. 

+ This remark has been borrowed from the evidence given by Dr. French, 
the Bishop of Lahore, before the Educational Commission. He says :— 
‘ When a man like Dr. Whately devoted bis original and transcendent powers 
‘‘ to write books for little children, bringing down fragments at least of the 
“ deepest truth to the level of the most popular and childish comprehen- 
“sion, and men like Thirlwall and Whewell (not to speak of Faraday 
“ and Huxley) delighted to cause science to talk intelligently and charmingly 
“to children, we seem to have indications supplied us, and high hopes 
‘¢ advanced and inspired, of what may yet be accomplished by the Govern- 
“ ments taking advantage of the new devotion and enthusiasm which has ta- 
“ken possession of the leading young aspirants to honors in our English Uni- 
“ versities,” &c. 
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what use, then, is a strictly primary education to a working man in 
India, even when he has gained it? This is the question that lies 
at the root of all schemes for extending mass education in this 
country. Let those answer it who can. 

Agriculture is the chief, but not the only, industry in which the 
working classes in this part of India are engaged. Next to agri- 
culture we should place the various kinds of handicrafts,—rope- 
making, weaving, oil-making, pottery, carpentry, masonry, basket- 
making, shoe-making, the arts of the tinman, the brazier, the 
ironsmith, and the goldsmith. All of these are more or less repre- 
sented at the villages and market towns in which Government 
vernacular schools have been established. Education is not less 
detrimental to the successful practice of these arts than it is to 
agricultural labour. In both cases the acquired disinclination to 
manual work is the same ; but in the case of the handicrafts it 
is not the tropical sun which acts asthe chief deterrent, (for most 
of the handicrafts are practised under shelter), but the want of 
manual skill. Dr. Birdwood has pointed out that in India every 
thing is handwrought ; * and in his chapter on “the master handi- 
crafts of India,” he draws attention to the contrast between the 
manual skill of the Indian artizan and the constantly increas- 
ing use of machinery in the arts and iadustries of Europe. If a 
child is taken out of his father’s workshop, and is made to spend 
the best years of his boyhood in mastering the school curriculum, 
he loses the only chance that he ever had, or ever can have, 
of acquiring his father’s skill. The capacity for imitation is much 
stronger in early boyhood than in after years ; and this (as every 
one must have observed) is especially the case in India, where the 
tastes and faculties of a child, physical as well as mental, are form- 
ed for life at a much earlier age than in the temperate zone, Early 
and rapid development, followed by a long period of stagnation, is 
the law of nature in the East; and this is as true of the individual 
to-day as it has been in times past of eastern nations generally. 

The best and largest workshops in Oudh are those of the Oudh 
and Rohileund Railway at Lucknow. In these there is abundant 
scope for intelligent workmanship, cembined with artistic skill. 
In order to find out what part, if any, education has played in 
adding to the intelligence and forming the characters of the best 
workmen employed, I went through the several departments of 
these workshops, and had personal conversations with the men, 
under the guidance of one of the chief European officers of the 
Company. The following are a few particulars, which I noted down 





* Part II, * Industrial Arts of India,” page 1. 
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with his assistance, respecting the best workmen under his 


control :— 


Mahomed Ali, a Shaik of the Sunni sect. Jamadar of coolies, Totally 
illiterate, but intelligent and trustworthy. 

Chedi, a Loh4r by caste. His work is that of a fitter. A “ first-class 
leading hand” (to use the phrase of the Railway work~hops) ; has about 
forty-five men working under his orders, he himself (like the other leading 
hands) receiving his orders from the European foreman or superintendent, 
Has never been at school. He can read nothing; but he can jot down 
the technical terms of his art in the Kaithi character, and he did not learn 
this little at school, but picked it up by self-study and private tuition. 

Raghu Nath, a Brahmin by caste, perfectly illiterate. Has been in the 
workshops since he was eight years of age: a fitter,—not a leading hand 
like the preceding, but a first-rate workman. 

Ram-ud-Din, Lohdr by caste. Boiler-maker. A first-class leading hand, 
and has about ninety men working under him. He informed us that he had 
never been at school, but had once commenced learning the Hindi character 
with his father. He cannot now read or write anything, and is totally 
illiterate. 

Lalté, a boiler-maker like preceding ;—not a leading hand, but an ex- 
cellent workman. Totally illiterate. Has been employed for about fifteen 
years continuously in the workshops. 

Sheo Din, a fitter. A first-class leading hand, with some 70 men 
under him. [fas been some 10 years in the workshops. Was never at 
school in his life. Totally illiterate, except that he can scribble a little 
Kaithi, the knowledge of which he picked up by himself. 

Bulli, another fitter, A first-class leading hand, with about 20 men 
under him at the present time. Has now the repairs of four engimes in hand. 
Could once write a little Kaithi which he learnt at home, but has now 
forgotten even that, and is totally illiterate. 

Khirode, a Murdo (or cultivator) by caste, and his father is cultivating 
the fields to this day. A first-class leading hand, with fourteen men under him 
at this time. A native of the Lower Provinces. Was never at school in his 
life, but picked up a little Bengali by himself, just as the natives of Upper 
India pick up Kaithi, if they care to know it. 

Ram Khil&l, a turner, and by caste a Loh&r. A first-class leading hand, 
with about 150 men under him. Was never at school, but has taught him- 
self a little Kaithi, in which character he can transliterate the technical 
terms oo art, and take shorthand memos of orders, &c., which he wishes 
to record, 

Sohodar, a blacksmith, and of the Lohér caste. A first-class leading hand, 
with from 350 to 400 men under him. Is totally illiterate, and cannot even 
write his name, 

Ram Kissen, of the same caste and function as the preceding. A very 
good workman. Totally illiterate. 

Nizam-ud-din, a Shaik of the Sunni sect. A brass-moulder. A first- 
class leading hand, with 25 men at present under him, Totally illiterate. 

Lodi, a Brahmin by caste. A bolt machineman. Commenced his service 
with the Railway Company as a supplier of drinking water to the workmen 
of the various castes, Now, a first rate workman, Totally illiterate. 

Kedi Ram, iron moulder, a Kayasth by caste. A first-class leading hand, 
with a large number of men under him. A native of Moorshedabad, 
Left school at a very early age on account of the death of his father, but 
can still write the vernacular neatly,—the only man in the workshops whu 
was found able to do so. 
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Karim, a Pathan. A moulder of ten years’ training in the workshops, 
Was never at school in his life, but a good workman. 


Santu, a Barhai by caste. Pattern-maker. A first-class leading hand, 
with some 15 or 20 men under him. He not only makes patterns in wood, 
but draws models in first rate style on paper. In the art of drawing he wis 
purely self-taught. Was never at school in his life. A native of Fyzabad, 


Oudh. 


Mehi Lal, another Barhai, a native of Mahona, in the Lucknow district, 
where there is one of the best Vernacular schools in Oudh. Was never at 
school in his life. Has been ten years im the Railway workshops. A first- 
class leading hand in carriage-building, and has some 80 men under him. 


It would be unnecessary to add to the list : for I have already 
described all the “leading hands” that are employed in these 
workshops. These are the most intelligent, the most skilful, 
and the most trustworthy workmen in the Company’s service. 
Not one one of them (with the exception of the Kayasth, who 
left school in early boyhood) has ever seen tbe inside of a 
school-house. My guide and [ could not discover a single man 
or boy in the workshops, who had studied at a vernacular school 
in any part of these provinces, or elsewhere. Men are employed 
and paid, as he explained, according to their intelligence, honesty, 
and skill; and the question as to whether a man has been edu- 
cated or not, is never raised or considered to be worth raising. * 


A number of little boys varying from eighty to a hundred 
are employed in light work in the same workshops, and are 
receiving two or three pice a day each. Not one of them has 
seen the inside of a school-house, Professor Huxley has some- 
where expressed the opinion, that the most illiterate man, whose 
work has taught him something of the laws of nature, is 
more educated in fact, and has a keener appreciation of truth, 
than one who has merely learnt to read and write at an element- 
ary school. Probably, if the professor were now in Lucknow, he 
would affirm that the railway workshops, which are employ- 
ing some 80 boys and some 2,000 men a day, are doing more 
to educate the masses of this city than the municipal schools, 
He would be still more convinced of this, if he looked to the 
good which these workshops are doing, in teaching punctuality, 
application to details, thoroughness of workmanship—in short, 
in forming the character, which after all is the main result that 


education is intended to secure. 





* Tle explained to me, however. all their technical terms are on the 
that the Company attach considerable basis of this language. I actuall 
value to a knowledge of English, as found two men who knew English, 
all their rules and regulations, and 
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Sec. 1V.—Haxamination of ex-students, 


The third, and perhaps the most important question, to which 
I endeavoured to find an answer, was :—‘* What amount of know- 
“ledge have the students retained since leaving school ?” 

The only way to obtain a definite answer to this question was 
to call together at each of the 13 villages as many of the ex- 
students as were willing or able to come, and to examine them 
one by one in certain standards specially prepared for the purpose. 
This was accordingly done. | 

It has been already shewn that the total number of ex-students 
from these 13 schools was 3,024, and that 859 of these, or 
nearly one-third, had left their homes in search of employment, 
or for further education. This left 2,165 ex-students within 
reach of the proposed examination. Out of this number 1,037 
came to be examined, leaving 1,028 who declined or were 
unable to appear. The examinations which were held in- 
cluded, therefore, a little more than half of all the ex-students 
who were still living at their own villages. It is to be regretted 
that so many as half remained unexamined; but one thing is 
certain. Those who consented to undergo the test were, asa 
rule, much more likely to pass it, than those who declined ; for 
the chief reason that led them to decline was the dislike to 
having their ignorance exposed. The results, therefore, which 
I shall have to record respecting the better half who were 
examined, are decidedly more favourable than they would have 
been, had the inferior half been examined with them. 

To expect that a village schoolboy would retain, after he has left 
school, a recollection of the events and dates which he learned 
in history, or remember the names of distant places and countries 
which lie entirely outside the range of his ordinary thoughts, 
would have been unreasonable. ‘T'he chief use, which the elemen- 
tary study of history and geography can be said to possess to 
a village student, is that it helps to open his mind and contri- 
butes something to the material on which his intellectual faculties 
are trained. The strength thus imparted to his reasoning powers 
can be, and is, retained, even if the material upon which they 
were strengthened has been forgotten,— just as the muscles of the 
body retain the strength that they have acquired by use, although 
the process of acquiring it is not remembered in after years, I 
therefore excluded these subjects altogether from the examination, 
and reserved only those which (to use the language of the late 
Mr. Mill ) constitute the “instruments” of knowledge, as distinct 
from knowledge itself—namely, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The object was to find to what extent these instruments of 
knowledge had been retained : for if even these are lost, it cannot be 
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said that anything in the shape of knowledge has survived. A man 
who has so far forgotten what he learnt at school that he can 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher, has in fact become as illiterate 
as if he had never seen the inside of a school house. 

The standards, then, which I selected for the examination 
were the following : 

A. Leading—lst. or lowest standard: to read one or two 
sentences from a newspaper printed in the examinee’s own verna- 
cular. 

2nd Standard: to read a short letter written in ordinarily 
good style and in the Nagri or Urdu characters. 

3rd Standard: to read a business paper, written in a legible 
hand, such as a kabuliyat (agreement or lease given by a tenant- 
cultivator to a landlord), or a patta (the counterpart to the preced- 
ing), or a tamassuk (mortgage), or a baindma (deed of sale), &c. 

B. Writing: three standards, of a graduated scale of diffi- 
culty, corresponding to the above ; the first being dictation from 
a newspaper; the second, the composition of a short letter to a 
friend ; the third, the composition of a business paper or letter. - 

C. Arithmetic. 1st standard: to work out a question in 
Simple Long Division. 

2nd Standard: to work out a question in Compound Long 
Division. 

3srd@ Standard: to work out a question in Simple Rule of 
Three, or Simple Interest, or Partnership ; the question to involve 
the use of a Vulgar Fraction. 

In explanation of this scheme of standards it should be pointed 
out that Primary Vernacular schools in the North-West and 
Oudh have from the first been divided into five classes, of 
which the three lower ones constitute the “ Lower Section,” and 
the two remaining ones the ‘“‘ Upper Section.” Before leaving 
the Lower Section a boy finishes the four Simple and Compound 
Rules, reads and practises a letter-writer adapted to ordinary 
use, and writes to dictation from this book, or from such easy 
colloquial prose as may be found in a newspaper. This course, 
therefore, covers the ground of the lst and 2nd standards just 
described. In the Upper Section a boy finishes the remaining 
rules of arithmetic, reads two or three books containing collec- 
tions of court papers and letters of business, and practises the 
composition of such letters. This course, therefore, covers the 
ground of the 3rd and highest of the three standards. All 
other subjects that are taught in the Upper Section (such as 
history of India, general geography, grammar, poetry, and men- 
suration of surfaces), were, for the reasons already given, excluded 
from the scope of the examination, 
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It must be further explained that the examination in writing 
was confined to the Nagri and Persian characters. The other 
varnacular characters, Kaithi and Mahajani, (both of which are 
much in vogue in these provinces), were excluded altogether from 
the scheme. The Nagri character for Hindi students and the 
Persian character for Urdu students are the only forms of the 
Vernacular which our schools are allowed to teach;* and as 
the object, for which this examination was held, was to test the 
value of the teaching given at Government schools as distinct 
from that given at indigenous ones, it was necessary to restrict 
the examination accordingly. 

On the same grounds the examination in Arithmetic was re- 
stricted to Simple Long Division in the lowest standard, and to 
Compound Long Division in the second standard. Neither of 
these rules is taught in indigenous schools or by private tuition ; + 
and the inclusion of these two rules in the Government curricu- 
lum is considered, (like the exclusion of Kaithi), to be a mark of 
the superiority of Government schools over indigenous ones, 
Even Multiplication is not taught in native schools on precisely 
the same plan as in our own: and the only two rules, in which 
the two systems entirely tally, are Addition and Subtraction. 

Such, then, was the scheme of standards prepared for the 
examination ; and the result was as follows :—Out of 1,087 ex- 
aminees, 172 (or 16 per cent.) passed in one or more of the three 
subjects, (reading, writing, and cyphering), and in one or other 
of the three grades of difficulty. All the remaining examinees, 
869 in number (or 84 per cent. of the whole) failed to pass in 
any one subject or in any one standard of difficulty. The degrees 
of failure, as I need scarcely add, were not uniformly equal. 
Some could read really nothing, others could read a little, but 
not without making two or three blunders in every line, The 
same in writing, and dictation. 

The number, who passed in reading and writing respectively, 
was almost equal, as might be expected,—163 in the one, and 
166 in the other. The number who passed in Arithmetic was 
123, or about 40 less than those who passed in reading and 
writing. 


10? 











* In the schools of the North- 
West, the teaching of Kaithi has 
never been allowed from the first. In 
the Oudh schools, it was not allowed 
at all in the early days of the depart- 
ment, and lately only in the lowest 
classes, 
t+ Multiplication and Division are 





taught conjointly by means of Frac- 
tional parts, and the Multiplication 
Table by whole numbers is carried 
up as far as 40 times 40, and in some 
cases much higher. The tables are 
committed to memory; and the cal- 
culation of any given problem is 
made very rapidly, 
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In this statement the same system of caste-divisions has been 
observed as that employed in the preceding pages. The first 
five consist of the upper castes, ( namely, Mahomedans of a certain 
stamp, Brahmins, Chattris, Kayasths, and the trading castes, chiefly 
Baniyas ) : while the last five consist of the lower castes, (namely, 
the artizan castes of alj kinds, the cultivating castes, the pastoral 
castes, the serving castes, and miscellaneous castes not included in 
any of these). It will be observed that the first five contribute no 
less than 155 pass-men, or 90 per cent. of the whole: while the 
remaining five contribute only 17 pass-men, or 10 per cent. of the 
whole. This corroborates the conclusion which was established 
by the statistics previously shown,—that it is only the upper 
castes, and only particular members of these, who attach any 
real value to education, and that all the remaining castes are 
indifferent to it, and only attend school, if they attend it at all, 
either by conpulsion or by an illusion. The statement given in 
section II showed that the higher castes contribute 82 per cent. of 
the school-goers and the lower 18 percent. The statement now 
given shews that the higher castes contribute 90 per cent. of the pass- 
ed examinees, and the lower castes 10 per cent. In other words, 
very few boys of the inferior castes ever go to school at all; and 
of these few, fewer still remember anything after they have left 
it. Only one student of the cultivating castes passed an examina- 
tion in reading and writing. — 

The total number of pass-men from the inferior and upper castes 
combined was, as we have shown already, only 172, or 16 per cenf. 
of all the 1,037 ex-students who were examined. The real result, 
however, was a good deal worse ; firstly because the 1,037 who 
underwent the examination were more likely to pass than the 1,028 
who held aloof from it ; and secondly, because the number 172 in- 
cludes those who left school recently, as well as those who left it 
long ago. The former should of course be deducted : for until a 
man’s knowledge has been submitted tothe test of time, we 
cannot assume that he would be able to read or cypher six or eight 
years hence. 

If, then, we distinguished the pass-men from each other by the 
different dates at which they left school, the result is as 


follows :-— 


Pass-men who left in 1873 or previously ... a0e od: FS 
99 ” 1874-76 eee eee eee eee 20 

3? 9 1877-79 ere eee *ee eee 37 

93 93 1880, and since ee eer eee 40 
Total. 172 


Deducting the 40 pass-men who left school in 1880 or since, the 
total is reduced to 132. If we further deduct the 37 who left 
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school in 1877 or since, the total is reduced to 95. Ninety-five 
pass-men out of 1,037 examinees gives only about 9 per cent ; and 
this can hardly be considered a satisfactory return for all the 
trouble and expense incurred in producing it. 

In point of fact it is not possible that any student can pérma- 
nently retain what he learns at school, unless he is either engaged 
in some kind of occupation which keeps him in constant practice, 
or studies of his own accord some religious book at home. In the 
absence of one or other of these conditions, the question of his 
retaining what he learnt is merely a question of time. There are 
very few of our ex-students who belong to either category ; and 
hence it should be no matter of surprise that 865 out of 1,037 could 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher even in the lowest and easiest 
standard prepared for the examination. I made a note of every 
ex-student, who (so far asI could learn) had either obtained 
some kind of literate employment since leaving school, or practis- 
ed the study of religious books privately at home: and it was 
found that the total number of men so engaged almost coincided 


with the number of pass-men. The result is herewith exhibited 
in the following form :-— 
, Pass-men, 
Those who leftin § Literary service or occupation... 54 
1878 or previously ¢ Study of religious books “2 


Total. 70 a Oe 


Those who left in § Literary service or occupation ... 11 
1874-76. Study of religious books —— 


Total. 16 


Those who left in § Literary service or occupation ... 18 
1877-79 Study of religious books a . © 


Total, 24 oe 


Thus in each of the three periods shown above, (for there was no 
need to take into account the fourth and most recent period, 
namely, 1880-82), almost every instance of passing is accounted 
for either by the occupation of the ex-student, or by private 
reading at home. Cases to the contrary do sometimes occur, 
as the above figures show ; but these are so rare and exceptional, 
that they do not affect the validity of the ‘general rule ;* and 





* Yhe following examples may there wasa Tamoli (seller of betel- 
be quoted as instances of men, who nut) who practised nothing but the 
assed the examination, in spite ofthe simplest account-keeping in his 


fact that they neither bad any literate 
employmeut nor studied religious 
books at home, At Goshayenganj 


shop, and who studied no Puran at 
home, and yet this man passed high 
in reading, writing and cyphering. 
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(it will be observed) they chiefly occur among the pass-men 
who left school in 1877-79, and not among those who left at an 
earlier date. I enquired of many of the ex-students who failed, 
how it was that they had so completely forgotten the instruction they 
had received at school ; and the almost invariable answer was :— 
Kam nahin parta, “ We have had no occasion to use it” : which 
is good as saying that to persons situated, as most of the villagers 
in this country are, education is useless. 
With one exception there is not a single newspaper that ever 
finds its way to any of the 13 villages at which these enquiries 
were made, Particular care was taken to investigate this 
point. The one exception noted is Amethi, and here newspapers 
are sometimes seen, not because any one goes to the expense of 
subscribing for them, but because one of the residents happens 
to be nearly related to the proprietor of the Oudh Punch, who 
receives several newspapers gratis in exchange for his own, 
Perhaps it is not generally known how very small and unimportant 
the vernacular press is. In the North-West, Oudh, and the Punjab 
the number of vernacular papers of all kinds is 81, with an aggregate 
of only 20,500 subscribers ; while the total population of the three 
provinces named exceeds 60,000,000. Of these 81 papers 67 
are published weekly or bi-weekly. There are altogether only two 
daily newspapers, and these count only 1,700 subscribers between 
them.* The best newspaper in Oudh (the Oudh Akhbdr) does not 
pay its expenses, as the proprietor has informed me: such is the 
dearth of readers in Upper India, At the close of the year 1882, 
the total number of vernacular newspapers published in the whole 
length and breadth of India, was only about 270, with an 
aggregate of only 110,000 subscribers,—an insignificant number 
for a country which is said to possess a population of over 
250,000,000 souls. Those persons, who are inclined to measure the 
educational wants of India by thoseof England, would do well to com- 
pare the above figures with the statistics of the cheap daily press in 
our own country. “The daily circulation of the Daily Telegraph, 





a 


It turned out that his shop was next ordinarily retentive memory, or he 
door, and in fact contiguous, to the must have had opportunities of pri- 
school house, and that he had been in vate reading, which he did not care 
the habit, ever since he left school, of to disclose. 

taking his place among the boys, when- * These figures are taken from a 
ever he had the leisure, and keeping up _ notice on the “ circulation and influ- 
hisold studies. Another singular case ence of the native press,” which 
was that of a Mahommedan butcher at appeared originally in the Englishman, 
Amethi, who astonished the audience by Calcutta, and which was reprinted in 
passing well in reading and writing. the Pioneer, Allahabad, on 28th 
This man must either huve an extra- February 1883. 
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“recently certified by public accountants, averages over 260,000. 
“ The weight of paper used each morning is 21 tons, which laid out 
“in one long line would reach 260 miles.” ° - re * 
“ The amount of paper used during the year 1880 for the Morning 
“ Standard was 3,412 tons, equal to a length of 36,609 miles, 
“and for the Evening Standard 865 tons, equal to a length of 
‘13,377 miles,—the two quantities making a total of 4,277 tons 
“ and 46,986 miles of paper in the year, or an average of 13 tons 
‘“* and 160 miles a day.” “s ad “ * 
“The circulation of the Daily News rose in a single week 
“from 50,000 to 150,000 per diem, and its present sale must 
“be about 200,000 a day, if not more.*” Quotations to this 
effect might be multiplied to almost any extent, Itis not only 
in the metropolis and the large provinicial towns that cheap 
newspapers abound, but almost every small town has its own 
local organ, and almost every village has its reading room, to 
which the farmer and farm-labourer can resort. To this state 
of things India presents no parallel; nor can she be expected 
to do so for centuries to come, perhaps never. : 
What, then, is the raison d'etre of the Government village 
schools. The avowed object of their establishment (as we 
explained above) was the education of the agricultural classes 
who pay the local rate or cess ; for it is by this cess that the 
schools are maintained. But when we inquire as to the precise 
nature of the benefit intended to be conferred, it is not so easy 
to find a distinct answer. The only definite exposition, which I have 
myself been able to discover in all that has been written on the 
subject, is that which was given by Raja Siva Prasad, C. S. I, 
late Inspector of Schools in the Benares Division :—‘ The Baboo 
* would convince his readers that our schools have not answered 
“ their avowed object of educating the agricultural classes. The 
“ Government has made great exertions to protect the rights 
“in the land by defining their nature and extent, and by devising 
“a system for their complete registration. The efficiency of 
“ this system depends on the ability of the people to comprehend 
“it, and to take precautions that whatever affects themselves is 
“ correctly shown in the registers: and hence the need of village- 
“ schools. I can assure the Baboo, that if he will only take the 
“trouble to examine these registers (the village jamabandis) 
“he will find every one of the 28,312 agriculturists mentioned 
‘in the [nspector’s report borne on them, either in his owu name 
“or in that of his father or guardian.” (Quoted from para. 6 of 
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Sampson, Low & Co. 


* Extracts from Journalistic Lon- 


don: by Mr. J. Hutton, published by 
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the reply, dated Benares, 20th January 1869, given by Raja Siva 
Praatlt then Inspector of tlre Benares Division, to the Report on 
the village schools of the North-Western-Provinces, by Baboo 
Bhudeb Mookerjea, published in Calcutta, 1868.) 

Now, no one has ever doubted that the name of every tenant is 

borne on the registers kept by the Patwari ; for this functionary is 
compelled to register all such names in virtue of his office ; and he 
will accordingly do this for educated and uneducated tenants alike. 
But is it true that “the efficiency of the system,” that is, (I 
presume), the correctness of the registers, depends upon the 
tenants being able to read them? I think not; and for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a) The Patwari’s registers are not shewn to the 
tenants, before they are filed in the Tahsil office : so the tenants 
have no oppertunity of reading the registers, to see whether their 
respective holdings have been correctly represented there or not. 
(b) Men who have studied no further than to what is called 
the Lower Primary Standard, (and these constitute more than 
80 per cent. of all our village students), would not be sufficiently 
educated to understand the registers, even if they saw them; 
and even then, the form of the vernacular, in which the registers 
are kept, might not happen to be the same as that which the 
tenant was taught at school: for in these provinces the two forms 
of the vernacular are as different as Chinese and Greek, and 
the Patwari may write whichever he likes best. (c) A man, who 
has studied to what is called the Upper Primary Standard might 
be trusted to test-a Patwari’s registers, provided, firstly, that he 
could get a chance of seeing them, and provided, secondly, that they 
were kept in that form of the vernacular which happened to be 
known to himself. But such men almostinvariably renounce agricul- 
ture as soon as they leave school; so the argument does not 
apply. (a) Lastly, an officer (called the Qanungo, has been espe- 
cially appointed by Government to see that the Patwari’s registers 
are correctly kept. The special function of this officer is to take 
the registers to the fields and consult the villagers, and see with his 
own eyes that no false entries have been made. The Qanungo 
in his turn is supervised by the Tahsildér, and the Tahsildar by 
the Deputy Collector or extra Assistant Commissioner. In the face 
of these facts it is rather startling to be told that the efficiency of 
the registration system depends upon the tenant, and not upon the 
machinery provided by the State. 

The Educational Committees in the North-West Provinces have 
expressed their opinions very freely for the last 10 years or more 
as to the status and objects of the village-schools which they have 
been called upon to administer; and these are published annually 
in the Director’s reports, All kinds of propositions are put 
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forward by the different writers in reference to agricultural primers, 
sanitary primers, &., &. But I do not recollect to have eve, 
once seen even a passing allusion to the subject of a Patwari 
primer or the testing of a Patwari’s register. If the testing of 
these registers is the one great object for which village-schools 
were established, it is strange that no mention has been made of 
the fact for the last 10 years by the revenue officials who direct the 
educational committees. 

The village-schools have indeed been a most conspicuous failure, 
if (as is alleged) the avowed object of their establishment was to put 
the Patwari in the power of the cultivator. I proved in Sec- 
tion II. that the cultivating castes proper, who make up 142 
per cent. of the total population, contribute only 3°9 per cent. of 
the school-goers. I proved in Section III. that agriculture is the 
Jast occupation that our best village students, (those who alone 
would be able to test a Patwari’s register), desire to enter or re- 
tain. I have proved in the present section (see statement a few 
pages back) that only one out of all the ex-students from the cultiva- 
ting castes is at the present time able to read and write. These culti- 
vating castes supply by far the best tenants to be found in Upper 
India: and yet they are unquestionably among the most illiterate. 
They are the backbone of the country,—the source from which 
the greater part of its wealth is produced ; and I cannot. but re- 

ard it as a fortunate circumstance, that they have remain- 
ed steadfast to the useful traditions of their race, and have not 
been de-industrialized, as they certainly would have been, if they 
had come within contact of scholastic influences. 


Sec. V.— North-West and Oudh compared. 


In the preceding pages it has been assumed that what is 
true of Ondh is true of the North-West Provinces also. I 
cannot speak from much personal knowledge of the latter pro- 
vince. But the extracts, which Iam about to quote from the 
published reports of District School Committees, will shew that 
the assumption was not unfounded. For there is no proposition 
of mine in reference to the village schools of Oudh, which does 
not find an echo in the reports of these North-West committees, 
The authors of these reports are revenue officials of local know- 
ledge and experiences, who are eye-witnesses of what they relate, 
and whose descriptions of their respective districts are given 
quite independently of each other. The value of their testimony 
is therefore beyond question. 

In saying this, however, I do not wish to imply that the 
gentlemen, from whose reports I am about to quote, have thought 
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out the entire subject of primary education from the same point 
of view as myself, or come to the same conclusions. But this 
raises rather than lowers the value of their testimony: for 
writers are seldom so instructive, as when they are writing with- 
out bias and throw out remarks incidentally, from which others 
may draw inferences not intended by themselves, To avoid 
prolixity, I shall quote exclusively from the reports of 1881-82, 
the last that have been published. It will be seen from these 
quotations that the District officers of the North-West have 
expressed the same views as myself on almost every question of 
importance, such as the castes attending school, the ephemeral 
character of many of the schools, fictitious registration and its 
causes, the proportion of students enrolled in the lower and upper 
classes respectively, the general indifference of the people, the passion 
for service as the chief motive for attending school, &. It will 
thus be seen that under a widely different system of control, (the con- 
trol in Oudh having been purely departmental, and that in the 
North-West by committees), the results in the two provinces are 
practically the same. This was only to be expected : for whatever 
system of control may be applied, it stands to reason that pri- 
mary schools founded by the State cannot be made to run in 
any groove other than that which the intellectual wants and 
economic capacities of the community compel them to accept, 

I. The following extracts describe the experiences of district 
officers in the North-Western Provinces on the subject of caste, 

Saharanpur.—‘I spent a_ cousiderable part of the cold 
“weather in Nakur, and inspected most of the schools in the 
“Tahsil. I was struck by the fewness of the schools. This is 
“no doubt chiefly due to the apathy of the pupils, who are for 
“the most part Gujars,* and this caste is always backward in 
“ availing itself of education.” (p. 2. B. of Report for 1881-82.) 

Mutitra.—“ Brahmin and Baniya children reap most benefit 
“from the Government schools. Kayasths and Mahommedans, 
“too, are well represented. Chamars have not a single boy at 
“school. So there is a large field for the new district committee 
“to cover in the matter of extending rudimentary education 
“downwards.” (p. 8. B.) 

Agra.— There are several causes which stand in the way of 
“the improvement of our schools. The chief of them are the 
* following :—First, caste prejudice, which excludes the majority 
‘‘ of children from education: second, the difference of the court 





* The Gujars, like the Jats, Gaddis, taking largely to agriculture, like 
Ahirs, &c., were originally a purely many other castes whose original 
pastoral clan; but they-are now functions were different. 
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“language and the country language; and, third, the poverty of 


“the people.” (p. 8. B.) 
On this the Magistrate of the district writes as follows to the 


Commissioner: “I need not remind you that hitherto the castes 
‘‘who care to send their children to school are but few in 
“number, and there are other physical and economical condi- 
“tions, some of them referred to in the report, which retard 
“education here as elsewhere.” (p. 9. B.) 

Bareilly.—* The Baheri Tahsili school is only a primary school. 
“I visited it in November last, and found it very backward. The 
“village is principally inhabited by Banjaras, a class of traders 
“ that does not take any interest in education.” (p.21 5B.) This 
shews how easily trade can be carried on, by those who are 
used to it, without the help of reading and writing. 

Gorakhpur.— Gorakhpur is a purely agricultural district, 
“and the children are required to assist in the fields, ¢ 7s only 
“in the towns, or where a few zenindars, Baniyas, and Kay- 
“asths are congregated together, that a school can flourish.” 
(p. 38. B.) (This is tantamount to an admission that the object 
for which village schools were established,—the education of the 
agricultural classes,—has been a conspicuous failure.) 

The following is a tabular statement of the villages in the 
North-West and Oudh, which either have never had a school, 
or have one still, or had one once, but have it now no longer. 
The statistics relating to the North-West were sent me by the 


Inspectors of Schools in that province :— 
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It will be seen from these statistics that it is not population, 
but caste, which determines the possibility of opening and 
maintaining schools, Out of the 3,828 village-schools existing 
in the North-West at the present time, 1,805 or nearly half are 
in villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants, male and female ; 
while the other half are in villages, the population of which ranges 
from 1,000 to over 3,000. In the same province there are 1,791 
villages with a population ranging from 1,000 to over 3,000 that 
have never had a school or asked for one; while no fewer than 
726 villages with the same amount of population have been 
unable to maintain the schools which they once had, the supply 
of students having been insufficient to justify its continuance. 
The corresponding figures for Oudh are not dissimilar in propor- 
tion to the smaller area of the province, 

No statistics are given in the Director’s annual reports as to the 
castes attending the primary schools in the North-West Provinces. 
But careful statistics were collected by Babu Bhudeb Mookerjea 
in 1868 at the 80 village-schools which he visited and examined 
in the Meerut Division. ‘lhe result which he published was the 
following :—* 
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In this statement the Babu has mentioned the five upper castes 
separately. In doing this he has adopted exactly the same meihod 
as myself. But all the remaining castes, which were classified by 
me under five separate main heads, he has grouped together under 
one general head as “ other castes.” The reader will observe that 
the proportion of these five upper caste pupils to the whole is 
86 per cent. which very nearly coincides with the percentage dis- 
covered by myself at the thirteen schools which I examined in the 
Lucknow district, namely 82. 





*See page 17 of his report, published in Calcutta in 1868, 
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II. The next point proposed for comparison is the shifting 
character of many of the village schools. When schools of this 
kind were first opened in the North-West, the theory, upon which 
their location was determined, wasthat of equal distribution. Each 
Tahsil, or revenue sub-division, was parcelled out into Halquas or 
circles, and in or near the centre of each of these a primary school 
was established for the enlightenment of its own and the surround- 
ing villages. The schools thus established were therefore called 
Halquabandi, and thisis the name which they have ‘retained to this 
day.’ The plan upon which the Visitor-General acted has been thus 
described by Mr. Cann, who was Inspector of Schools in the Meerut 
Division in 1869: “The Visitor-General’s plan of distributing the 
“schools over a newly settled district was to call together the 
“ zemindars of each Pergannah and spread before them a map of 
“their Pergannah. Upon this, after explaining to them the amount 
“ of school cess available, and the number of schools which might 
“ be supported by it, he placed at equal distances the proper num- 
“ber of pice; then seeing what villages likely to be suitable 
“ were near these, and taking the advice of the assembly as to any 
“ change they might show to be advisable, he located his schools, ” 

But after the first few years of trial, the theory of equal distri- 
bution completely collapsed. The following figures are taken 


from the same report by Mr. Cann, dated 2]st January 1869:— 


£15 

















Number of Halquabandi Schools. 
Pergannahs, — ‘te . 
1860-61. 1866-67. 
Iqlas oée 16 15 
Sardhana - n 27 17 
Basuli cee eee 28 18 
Gunaur jr eee 21 10 
92 60* 











Thus in the course of 6 years, 32 schools out of 92 had failed ; 
and even these figures (as Mr. Caun points out) do not shew the 
































* Mr. Cann’s tabular statement 
included figures for 3 more Pergannahs, 
namely, Rurki, Nakur, and Morada- 
bad. I have omitted them, because 


Mr. Cann explains that, the vast dis- 
erepancies between 1860 and 1866 
were owing to the recent collection of 
the local cess. 
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full extent of the changes which took place within this brief space of 
time ; for “ changes in the position of schools mayand do take 
place without creating any difference in the number.” In 
fact, it was as impossible then, as it is now, to maintain schools in 
places where there is a marked absence of Brahmins, Kayasths, 
Katris, Chattris, high caste Mahommedans, and Baniyas. 

The Circle theory has long since been abandoned in the North- 
West, and was never attempted in Oudh from the first. In some 
parts of districts large tracts may be found without any trace of a 
school in them; in others, schools may be found in clusters of four 
or five together, with only two or three miles’ interval between 
them. The schools, however, still pass by the name of Halqua- 
bandi,—a misnomer, which, as it cannot be admired on grounds 
ef euphony, must have been retained on the well known Ciceronian 
principle of Jucus a non lucendo. We must suppose, then, that 
they are now called circle schools, because they don’t go in circles, 
Even now, in spite of the abandonment of the circle theory, and in 
spite of all the experience gained since the first experiments were 
made, a considerable number of the schools have not been able 
to obtain a firm footing, but are shifting about from place to 
place, like unclean spirits “ seeking rest and finding none.” The 
following statement shows the extent, to which schools have been 
moved from one locality to another in both provinces within the 


last ten years :— 





























| Number Number Numoper Number ot | Number of 
of Halqua | of Halqua | which have | new schools Halqua 
PROVINCE. Schools ex- | Schoolsclos-| survived [added since | schodls ex- 
isting in ed since | since 1872, 1872. isting in 
1872. 1872 1882. 
North-West 3,545 1,220 2,325 1,503 3,828 
Oudh 1,076 367 709 384 1,093 
Total 4,621 1587 3,034 1,887 4,921 





























Thus in the North-Western Provinces there were altogether 


3,545 village schools in the 


year 1872. Of these 1,220 (or 34 


per cent) have been abolished since that year on account of insuff- 
cient attendance, leaving only 2,325 (or 66 per cent) which have 
survived. One thousand five hundred and three new schools have 
been opened since then, which gives a net increase of 301 in 
the number of schools since 1872. In Oudh out of 1,076 schools 
existing in 1872, three hundred and sixty-seven (or 34 per cent.) 
have had to be closed; and 709 (or 66 per cent) have been able 
to hold their ground. The equality of the result is another 
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indication, among the many already mentioned, of the extent 
to which the intellectual wants and economic, condition of the 
two provinces coincide. 

The following are a few extracts from the reports of the 
North-West committees of 1881-82. These will 'shew that mo- 
bility, and not permanence, is still the characteristic of many 
of the village-schools under their control :— 

Saharanpur.— Four Halquabandi schools have been trans- 
“ferred from places, where the attendance was poor, to villages 
“where it seemed likely they would be better appreciated.” 

Muzaffernagar.—‘ Of the 111 Halquabandi schools which 
“were in existence at the beginning of the year, six have been 
“closed, and two new ones have been opened.” 

Meerut.—* The principal question discussed was the late Pre- 
“sident’s new scheme for reducing the number of schools. His 
“proposals were communicated to the Director of Public 
“Instruction, who however declined to sanction the radical 
“revolution suggested. As he sanctioned the reduction of schools 
“found notably useless, four schools have been closed in this 
“cold weather.” 

Bulandshahr.—* Three schools have been closed ‘and set up 
“ elsewhere.” 

Aligarh.— During the year there were six schools done away 
“with entirely, and eleven had to be transferred to other 
“villages owing to the paucity of scholars.” (This implies that 
seventeen schools were abolished within that year only). 

M utira.—“ It -was- found necessary to transfer 26 teachers 
“owing to local disagreements or other reasons necessitating 
“ their removal.” 

Agra.—“ The number of schools in Agra is, I think, sufficient 
“for the area of the district. A very important branch of the 
“ committee’s duty has been the proper location of the schools.” 

Mainpuri.—“ There are 123 Halquabandi schools with 3,767 
“boys on the rolls, as against 129 with 3,792 last year. Thus, 
“ with six schools less, there are only 25 scholars less.” 

Etawah. “1t was found necessary to close eight Halquabandi 
“schools during the year, as the attendance was very poor and the 
“ progress made unsatisfactory, * * * * With proper manage- 
‘ment and judicious location, a hundred Halquabandi schools 
“would seem to be ample for the requirements of this district, 
“and Ido not think the number should be increased at any time 
“unless under exceptional circumstances. ” 

At this day, then, after thirty years’ experience, “ the proper 
location of schools” is declared to be one of the most impor- 
tant of a committee’s duties. In contrast with this picture I 
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would ask the reader to compare the facts announced in the 
Report on Primary Education in England and Wales for 
1881-82 :—“It is a somewhat remarkable proof of the bona 
‘‘ fide character of the great efforts which have been made 
“under the voluntary system to meet educational deficien- 
“cies, and of the strong hold which that system has upon the 
“country, to find that of the 7,237 schools established with the 
“aid of Government grants in the course of the last 50 years, 
“not more than 153 have ceased to exist.”* In England, then, 
out of 7,237 primary schools maintained by private enterprise, 
only 2 per cent. have ceased to exist within 50 years. In the 
North-Western Provinces out of 3,545 primary schools estab- 
lished by the State, maintained entirely by public funds, and 
inspected and controlled by the most influential officers in the 
district, 34 per cent have ceased to exist within 10 years. The 
extent to which the demand for primary education differs in 
India and England respectively, may be guaged by this remark- 
able contrast. 

III. The next point, in which a comparison may be drawn, is the 
standard to which instruction is carried in the village-schools 
of the North West and Oudh respectively. The following state- 
ment shews the number of students eurolled in the different classes 
at the close of the year 1881-82, according to the official report 
last published for the united provinces :— 


—--- 
—_—- 
































Lower Sec-'Upper Sec-] Total of 5 || Percentage | Percentage 
tion (classes|tion (classes} classes of (1.) to | of (2.) to 
VII, VI. V)j IV, III) (3.) (3.) 
{1-) (2.) (3.) | 
North West. | 118,738 | 23,061 | 141,799|| 83-7 16-3 100 
QOudh. 37.299 8,026 45,255 82°4 17:6 100 
Total. 156,037 | 31,087 187,054 83°3 16°7 100 








Thus, in the North-West, the number of students in the Lower 
Section is 83°7 per cent. of the whole, and in Oudh 82:4 per cent. 
The equality of the proportions is again remarkable. Considering 
what a very meagre course the Lower Primary is, the result is 
one of which neither the department nor the committees have 
any reason to boast. 

But out of the 83 per cent. who never enter the Upper Section, 
it is only a small proportion that enter the highest class even of the 





* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1881-82, p. viii. 
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Lower Section. Inthe lowest or alphabet class the proportion 
of students is usually 45 per cent. of the total enrolment, in the 
next lowest, about 23 per cent, and in the last (that is the highest 
class of the Lower Section), about 15 percent. Now it is only 
in the class last named that a student completes the four Compound 
Rules of Arithmetic. All the rest, numbering about 68 per cent. of 
the whole, are mere begiuners, and their knowledge, if it stops 
there, is worth nothing. Yet this is the proportion in which our 
students leave the Halabquandi schools year after year. 

The following extract from the report by Mr. Darrah, Seeretary 
of the Badaun District School Committee, North-Western Pro- 
vinees, explains the high percentage in the alphabet class :— 

“Tt was, and I fear is still, but too common a custom fora 
“teacher to gather together all the little children of a village 
“and enter them in his lowest class, notwithstanding the fact 
“that they are often too young to learn any thing. The parents 
“are often glad fora child to be looked after for a part of the day ; 
“and the teacher benefits by having an additional name in his 
“roll.” (p. 17 B) 

Mr. Thornton, the Secretary of the Moradabad Committee, 
North-Western Provinces, explains the preponderance of students 
in the Lower Section, and the impossibility of preventing it, in 
the following terms :—“ Nearly a year ago we were informed by 
“the Inspector that no school could be considered up to the mark 
“which did not-possess.a third _class:* I had a list of schools 
“not teaching up to that class made out, and the teachers were 
“enjoined to start a third class whenever possible. But subsequent- 
“ly there appeared great difficulties in the way of enforcing any 
“hard-and-fast rule on the subject. At many schools I found it 
“unquestionably true that parents remove their children to do 
“practical work after a certain age ; so that it was not the teacher's 
“fault that there was no third class. At others the level of in- 
“telligence is so low, or causes operate to break the regularity 
“ of attendance, so that the teacher can scarcely keep up even a 
“respectable fourth class,” (p.17 B.) These remarks entirely bear 
out my own experience. The value of the small earnings of child- 
labour among a very poor population is one proof out of many others, 
that among such a people the improvement of primary schools 
is as impossible as their extension. 

The Secretary of the Meerut Committee writes as follows :—‘ To 
“make education popular I should drop history and geography 
“teaching, usually bad and in any case useless, and insist on a 





* The third class is thé highest to are expected or allowed to teach. 
which village or Halquabaudi schools , 
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“more thorough practical acquaintance with Arithmetic. The 
“future cultivator ought to be able to tot up the rent of his small 
“holding, or the price of a load of grain readily.” (p.5 B.) This 
is as good as saying that Government village-schools are not 
wanted at all. For every tenant can, by natural instinct and by 
tradition, that is, without the help of school instruction, tot up the 
rent of his holding, &e. But if school instruction is required at 
all for such a purpose, it can be obtained at the Indigenous Kaithi 
patshalas, where elementary Arithmetic is taught upon a shorter 
and quicker method than at Government schools, 

IV. In both provinces the fictitious registration of students 
by the teacher is a practice which no one has ever yet succeeded in 
putting down entirely. 

Moradabad.—* The decrease (in the number of students) arises, 
“in all probability, from the rectification of the school registers which 
“has been attempted to be effected. Formerly the teachers used 
“to enter in the register numbers of boys who never attended at 
“all, not to speak of those who had left off attendance, or attended 
“with the greatest rarity. Efforts have been made to check this, 
“but I do not suppose they have been attended with more than 
‘partial success. It must be acknowledged that the village 
“teacher's register forms a very poor criterion of the local taste 
“for education.” (p. 17 B.) 

Budaun.—* The Deputy Inspector explains the decrease by say- 
“ing that he made the teachers strike off the names of a large number 
“of pupils whose attendance was merely nominal. Either they did 
“not come at all, except at long intervals, or else they came and 
“merely sat in the school without attempting to learn anything.” 
(p. 17 B.) 

Shahjahanpur.—“In the past cold weather, when schools were 
“ examined, it was found that in the Halquabandi schools generally 
“the attendance registers are not accurately kept up, and the 
“teachers were repeatedly punished and warned. The attendance 
“statistics must, I fear, be accepted with caution.” (p. 22 B.) 

Fictitious registration is not unfrequently accompanied with 
absenteeism on the part of the teacher :— 

Banda—“ The teachers are much given to the practice of ab- 
“senting themselves without leave, and are punished when they 
“happen to be detected.” (p. 28 B.) 

Agra.—“ Although absenteeism among the teachers has greatly 
“decreased as compared with previous years, yet it is here and 
“there occasionally found. The Tahsildars were requested last 
“ vear to render their help in the removal of this evil, but have 
“been unable to do so. Hence the appointment of another Sub- 
“ Deputy is recommended.” (p..9 B.) 
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If there were anything like an earnest or general demand 
for village schools, neither absenteeism on the part of teachers nor 
fictitious registration would be tolerated by the villagers ; and 
the work would go on spontaneously without the help required 
from Tahsildars or other district officials. 

V. In QOudh the attitude of influential natives towards the 
spread of primary education is one of almost total indifference. 
If a native gentleman sets upa vernacular school at all, it is 
invariably one on the indigenous model,—a maktab for teaching 
Persian, or a patséla for teaching Kaithi. Instances of this 
kind are very numerous to this day, But in the whole history of 
education in Oudh, there are only three cases in which natives 
of influence have set up vernacular schools on the Government 
model ; and of these only one has survived. The late Maharajah 
of Bulrampur set up ten village schools on his estates in the Gonda 
district ; but there was no vitality in the work, and the schools 
died out after a few years, The late Taluqdar of Baragaon, 
Sitapur district, established one school at Baragaon on a larger 
scale; but after it had existed for about ten years, he closed it 
on finding (as he officially reported to me) that most of the 
ex-students had forgotten how to read and write a few years after 
leaving. The only native aided school in Oudh still surviving is 
that at Mohanlalgung in the Lucknow district. 

The indifference displayed by the native community in the 
North-Western Provinces has been a subject of frequent com- 
plaint, as the following extracts shew :— 

Meerut.—“ Mr. Davis has furnished some notes of his inspec- 
tion. * * * * * He points out that the carelessness of parents 
“is a great cause of inefficiency, The President proposed to 
“remedy this by appointing committees in each village, who would 
“inspect the school regularly. This may do some good, but no 
“mechanical devices will create an interest where it does not 
“exist. 1 have seen villages where the Government teacher com- 
“plained that he could not get children to attend, and tho 
“indigenous school was crowded,” (p. 5 B.) 

Munipuri.—“It remains to be seen whether the increased 
“power given to the (native) members of the district committee 
“by the new decentralization scheme will infuse in them any vigor ; 
“but knowing the people here from a residence among them 
“of over two years, Iam afraid that the scheme, so far as educa- 
“tion is concerned, will fall dead.” (p. 12 B.) 

Etawah.— I am glad to say that the Tabsildars seem to have 
“been aroused to their sense of duty (in the work of inspection.) 
“«“* * * * ® Constant supervision like this must bave the very best 
“effect in maintaining the efficiency of schools, As for the 
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“ non-official members of the committee, I regret to say, no help 
“of any kind has ever been received, nor do they, as arule, evince 
“any real interest in the matter. They would seem to care no more 
“for the welfare of village schools than they do for Greek.” 
(p. 13 B.) 

Badaun.—“ Mr. Whish in his report last year remarked that 
“the native members of the committee were beginning to take 
“an interest in the subject, and to exert themselves in examining 
“schools and encouraging education. Iregret to have to notice 
*“‘that the interest displayed before the late Secretary proved evan- 
“escent. A few members ordinarily attended the meetings of the 
“committee, but not one of them seemed to cfre in the least 
‘what became of the schools, or to know whether one teacher was 
“better or worse than another.” (p. 19 B.) 

In 1879-80, owing to an extraordinary outbreak of fever in the 
autumn and winter months, the total attendance at village schools 
in the North-West and Oudh fell off by 20,000. Since then, 
though there has been no unusual sickness or scarcity, the numbers 
have not recovered, as they would have done long ago, had 
there been any earnest demand for education on the part of the 
people. 

VI. In both provinces it is not the interests of agriculture, 
but the passion for service, which gives to our Primary schools 
such vitality as they possess:* I havealready said so much 
on this point in connection with Oudh, that I need only now 
quote frown gentlemen acquainted with the North-West :— 

Muzaffernagar.—* In the number of pupils borne on the rolls, 
“in their average attendance, and in the amount of fees 





* Babu Bhudeb Mookerjea gave the following remarks on this point in 

. 53 of his Report on the Village Schools of the North-Western Provinces, 
published in Calcutta on 1868 :— 

‘* The simple interests of the agricultural classes, on which the educational 
‘system was designed to be established, appeared on trial to be too weak 
‘‘ for the purpose. For it may be easily imagined that, rude and primitve 
‘‘as the village people were, they could not readily understand the con- 
“nection that subsisted as cause and sequence between a knowledge of 
“letters and the defence of their rights in land. ‘To simple and unsophis- 
“ ticated people, to be able to defend his rights does not seem to require 
“any long or roundabout preparation. It is left by them invariably to 
«“ common sense, to traditional instructions handed down from parents to child- 
‘‘ ren, and to the example and advice of friends and neighbours. Very few 
“men, eyen in the higher circles of society, study the laws of their country 
“simply to have a clear knowledge thereby of their duties and rights. 
“ivery human effort is made with a view to some positive good. ‘The 
‘‘ defence of one’s rights is but a negative one, The acquisition of know- 
“ledge, especially at the rudimentary stage, is a very great effort; and in 
“ the eyes of the unlettered masses, knowledge, as power or accomplishment, 
“ has no value whatever.” 
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« yealized, there has been during the year under report a distinct 
“and satisfactory advance. The Deputy Inspector attributes the 
“improvement to the impetus which has been given to it by 
“the appointment during the year of 57 ex-pupils to posts in the 
“public service. In so faras the fact indicates that education 
“js valued rather as a means than an end, it is not altogether a 
“ satisfactory symptom of progress.”—(p. 3. B. of Report for 1881- 
82. 
} The system of Primary instruction aims at converting all 
“the rising generation into mere office clerks. * * * * * At 
“present the only attendants at our village schools are boys 
“whose parents hope to secure for them some kind of Govern- 
“ment employment. * * * * What Primary instruction is given 
“is regarded not as an end in itself, but only as a preparation 
“to higher studies. A little reflection must shew that this is pre- 
“cisely what is not wanted,” &c. (Extract from remarks sent 
to the Educational Commission by Mr, Growse, Collector and Magis- 
trate of Bulandshahr.) 

Proof of the correctness of the above view might be drawn 
from the irrepressible tendency of village school-masters in the 
North-West to teach above the Primary or Halquabandi standard, 
This tendency had reached such a pitch in 1874-75, that the Secre- 
tary of the Badaun Committee reported in that year that “the 
“difference between these (Tahsili and Pergannah schools) and 
“Halquabandi schools was merely nominal.’ Accordingly very 
stringent orders were issued by the (then) Lieutenant-Governor for 
keeping the two classes of schools distinct. Yet to this day there 
isa large number of Halquabandi schools in the North-West 
teaching up to the middle class’ examination, and Inspectors 
and Committees have failed alike to repress them. Every an- 
nual report that is published draws attention to the evil, and 
declares that it is being gradually overcome. There must be some 
strong reason why this extra-educational tendency should have 
ever sprung up, and why it has been so tenaciously adhered 
to: and it is not difficult tosee what the cause has been. The 
middle class examination is the great passport to employment 
in the public service ; and the teachers at Primary schoolshave made 
this examination their aim, in obedience to the clamour of stu- 
dents aud parents, 

VII. Whatever opinions may be held as to the good which 
these Primary schools may have done, there can be no difference 
of opinion as to what they have cost. What the expenditure 
was in the North-Western Provinces prior to the year 1865, 
I have no means of knowing. From April 1865 to March 
1882, the combined expenditure in both provinces, as shewn 
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in the annual reports, has exceeded 92 lakhs of Rupees, or in Eng- 
lish money it has come up to nearly a million sterling. 
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North- West Oudh Total 
From Ist April 1865 
'l'o 3lst March 1882, Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Primary Vernacular Schools 67,58,807 16,83,666 84,42.473 
Normal Schools... ios * 6,70,545 211,261 7,81,806 
Total —«.. 73,29,362 18,94,927 | 92,24.997 














It has been customary to extol the cheapness of Vernacular 
schools as compared with English ones. But the comparison 
has not been as justly made as it is intended to be. In the 
first place, in reckoning the cost of Vernacular schools, we are 
bound to take account of Normal schools: for without these no 
Vernacular schools could be opened or maintained by the State, 
The expenditure on Normal schools alone since 1865, (in the 
North-West and Oudh), has come to over 7 lakhs.of Rupees. 
No such item, however, can be debited to the cost of English 
schools ; for these supply their own teachers, or are supplied 
with them on the results of the University examinations. Again, 
in calculating the average cost per pupil at Vernacular schools, 
we ought to deduct at least 60 per cent. of the enrolment or attend- 
ance; for (as I have recently shewn) at least 60 per cent., and 
generally more, learn practically nothing. The same cannot 
be said of English schools. Then, again, even among the 40 per 
cent. that remain, a very large majority (as I proved in section 
IV of this article,) become illiterate within a few years after 
leaving school; and so their education counts for nothing. 
Relapses into ignorance occur very rarely, or at least with 
much less frequency, so far as I have seen, among the al- 
umni of English schools. Fictitious registration is practised to 
a considerable extent at Vernacular schools, and in reckoning 
the average cost per pupil fictitious students are counted with real 
ones; but I have seen nothing of this practise at English 
schools. And lastly, fees are either not collected at all at village 
schools, or (if they are) they make up a merely nominal item: but 
the fee receipts at English schools constitute a considerable and 
(I should add) a growing portion of their income, and this item 
tends to reduce the average cost per student to the State, If all 
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these facts are taken into account in calculating the average 
annual.cost per pupil at village schools, Rupees 40 would be 
nearer the truth than Rs, 4 at which it is usually estimated. 

If we take an exhaustive survey of all kinds of literate 
employment, that are open to men educated at Vernacular 
schools, it will be seen that there are very few requiring any 
kind of training, but what can be, and in fact has been, given 
at indigenous schools or by private tuition. The exceptions to 
which I refer are those marked with an asterisk in the statement 
given below ; and even these, (if we except the Patwéari), can- 
not learn all the mathematics that they require at a village or 
Primary schools but must go to a Secondary school, either 
Vernacular or English, for the purpose, 

I. Religions functions :— 

(a). Brahmins among Hindus ; 

(b). Moulvies among Mahommedans. 

II. Secular employments of the higher grade :— 

A. Private :— 

(a). Ziladars, rent-collectors and estate-managers in the 
service of rajas, taluqdars, and wealthy landlords 
generally ; 

(b). Vakils, pleaders who hold a certificate entitling them 
to plead in the public courts ; 

(c) Hakims, medical practitioners on the old or native 
system ; 

(d)... Muktars, pleaders of a lower status than vakils, 

B. Public:-— — Hee. 

(a), Revenue and judicial officers of all kinds, police 
inspectors, &c. , 

(o). Clerks in Vernacular offices, (such as_ sarishtadars 
and record keepers,) darogas in jails, &c. 

(c). Hospital assistants, compounders, dressers, &c. 

III. Secular employments of the lower grade :— 

A. Private :— 

(a). Merchants, money-lenders, and shopkeepers of all 
kinds ; 

(6). Men employed by merchants and tradesmen; such 
as the Gumashta, who acts as_ salesman and local 
agent,—the Rokaria or cash-keeper,—the Charandar, 
who conveys merchandize from one place to another,— 
the Dallal or broker who brings customers to the shop,— 
the Arhatia, or commission agent,—the Manib, who 
supervises all the different Gumashtas and reports 
to his employer ; 

(c). — or private clerks to zemindars or land- 

lords ; - 
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(d). * Contractors, for the making of roads, construction of 
buildings, &e, 

(e)} Men connected with the Vernacular press, such as 
compositors, lithograph-writers, proof correctors, book- 
binders, contributors to newspapers, &c. 

. Petition-writers of all kinds, 

B. Public:— 

(a). Mohurrirs and Nazirs in Government offices of all 
kinds ; “ Literate’ Constables” in the police depart- 
ment, &ce, 

(b). * Patwaris, or village accountants, 

(c). * Amins, or land-surveyors for settlement work ; Qanungos 
for the supervision of Patwaris, 

IV. ‘Teachers at Vernacular Schools :— 

(a). Government schools ; 

(b). Indigenous muktabs and patshalas. 

The above list is, I believe, exhaustive. It is obvious that 
the teaching at Halquabandi or Government village schools is 
irrelevant to J, Religious Functions, and that it is not nearly high 
enough, for, LJ, Secular employments of the higher grade. It 
is obvious, too, that it is of no use for tradesmen, &c, under 
III. Secular employments of the lower grade, because all 
tradesmen and their employés in these provinces use Kaithi 
or Mahajani, which our schools do not teach. All the remain- 
ing men coming under heading III., write Urdu or Persian, 
and these languages and characters can be taught in the best 
of the maktabs not less perfectly than at Government village 
schools, and sometimes a good deal better. In point of fact, 
almost all the ziladars, muktars, tahsildars, darogas, mahurrirs, 
nazirs, &c., employed in these provinces, whether by private 
persons or by the State, have been educated in maktabs, and 
not in Government schools, The only classes of men, 
therefore, for whom the indigenous training is insufficient and 
in some respects unsuitable, are contractors, (those at least 
who take large contracts,) Patwaris or village accountants, 
Qinungos who supervise these accountants, and Amins or men 
temporarily employed for settlement purposes. ‘These require 
more mathematics than a maktab can give them; and all 
except the Patwari require more than a village or Government 
Primary school can give them. 

I hold, then, that if two or three good vernacular schools, teach- 
ing above the village or primary standard, had been established by 
the State in every Tahsil (or revenue sub-division,) they could have 
amply supplied all possible requirements of the above nature, and 
that every thing else in connection with vernacular education 
could have been left to private enterprise, Before the establishment 
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of British rule, the indigenous teachers of all kinds (Moulvies, Gurus, 
Lalajis, Pundits, &c.,) were able to provide, and did in fact pro- 
vide, all that was required for the efficiency of trade, agriculture, 
religion, and the industrial arts ; and as the conditions of native 
life have remained substantially what they were, it follows 
that the same teachers could still supply all possible requirements 
of this nature, if the field were left open to them again. A land- 
lord, for example, who has been educated on the native system of 
Sabak (literature) and Siyék (computation or arithmetic) is 
quite as well able to keep his rentroll, watch his Patwari, and 
read a court paper, as one educated at a Government school. An 
artizan who sells his own wares, a grain dealer, and a general 
tradesman, can learn all that they require for the keeping of shop 
accounts better at a private Kaithi school than at a Government 
village school ; and for making short reckonings, and bargaining 
with a customer impromptu, the native arithmetic is a more use- 
ful instrument than our own. It has been fully proved by ex- 
perience that a Government Primary school can only exist in 
places where indigenous schools existed already, or would exist 
again, if the Government school were withdrawn.* It is only 
among certain castes and classes that indigenous schools have 





* Probably it is not generally known to what an extent Government 
Primary schools interfere with private enterprise. Elaborate statistics regard- 
ing the locality of indigenous schools were collected in Oudh throughout the 
12 districts in 1874; and it was then proved that 762 per cent. of the indi- 
genous schools or private teacherships existing at the time were in the very 
same village or market town with Government schools; that 18°8 per cent. 
were in places only 2 miles distant; and that only 5 per cent. were in places 
entirely out of the reach of Government schools. ‘The Government schools 
pursue the indigenous schools, as the shadow follows its substance. 

I lately examined avillage school at Bikaptr in the Fyzabad district. The 
school had been opened nine months before. The progress made by many of 
the pupils would have been very remarkable, had it been the result of nine 
months’ teaching. The schoolmaster of course set it down to his own hard 
work. But it turned out,on my making further enquiries, that prior to the 
establishment of this scliool there had been no less than four private maiz 
tabs in the place and neighbourhood, and that the most forward boys in the 
school had come from these maktabs. I then enquired what had become of 
the four Moulvies or tutors. They had all been dispensed with, and no one 
could say where they bad gone to. ‘The schoolmaster seemed rather proud 
of his achievement. ‘‘ Ever since I came here, they have all had to go,” 
The department, however, has little reason to be proud of defeating private 
enterprise by public money. 

Instances of this kind are endless, There is an application in the Luck- 
now district, which is still pending. In this village the local zemindars and 
pattidars have hitherto kept a private tutor of their own, to whom they pay 
only Rupee 1 a month with board. If a village schvol is established, they 
will be saved even this. 
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sprung up ; and it is only among the same castes and classes that 
Government .schools can be or have been maintained. The 
indigenous methods are no doubt extremely faulty from our own 
point of view as instruments of intellectual culture. But intel- 
lectual culture is precisely what the people do not want to have, 
They care for no education whatever, but what is necessary to 
religion or to success in wordly business: for it is upon the 
basis of these two sentiments that indigenous tuition has rested 
for the last 1,000 years or more. Interference with private inter- 
prise, unless’ very decided advantages are to be gained thereby, 
(and these are by no means apparent in the present case), is 
the last principle to be adopted as the mainspring of an edu- 
cational policy :* and it appears that the founder of the Halqua- 
bandi schools in the North-West Provinces (the model of those 
founded in the Punjab and still later Oudh) was not fully satis- 
fied as to the utility of the system, after sufficient time had 
been gained for contemplating the results of its working. 


J, CO. NESFIELD. 


aie 


* The educational programme, with which the North-West Government 
at first set out, was to aid and improve indigenous schools only. But 
too much was expected in the way of improving them after English 
models: the teachers did not wish to be improved ; and the success with 
which the revenue authorities collected the local rate, (éalled at first 
voluntary subscriptions), was a temptation too strong to be resisted. Hence 
Halquabandi schools were established This was at the time when Mr. 
Stewart Reid, C. S., was Visitor-General,—a title since changed to that of 
Director of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Reid, however, does not seem to have been thoroughly satisfied with 
the result. Several years afterwards when Govt. village schools were about 
to be opened in Oudh, in the middle of 1866, he wrote “demi-officially to Mr, 
Handford, the then Director in Oudh, to the following effect :—‘* Were 
“Ito begin again, with ample funds at command, I would expend a goodly 
“sum in aiding indigenous schools, making, of course, the adoption of 
“our school-books and system of school discipline a sine qua non for the 
“receipt of assistance from the State.” (Dated Fyzabad, 12th July 1866.) 
It appears to me that the imposing of such conditions cannot but be 
destructive of all attempts to encourage private enterprise or conciliate 
indigenous teachers. It might have been possible to give them some 
kind of aid or reward for results ad: ipted to their own methods of teack- 
ing. But we cannot, by the introduction of our grammars, readers, histo- 
ries, and geographies, or by the application of our complicated grant-in- 
aid rules, change the foundation on which indigenous tuition has rested 


from time immemorial, 

















Art V.—ADAMOLI’S NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM 
PERM TO TASHKEND. 


(Continued from the “ Culcutta Review,” April 1883.) 


CCORDING to the opinion of Adamoli the Kirghizes are 
both physically and morally a primitive race and must be 
treated like children, with kindness or severity, according to cir- 
cumstances, to obtain from them any possible thing required, 
but it is necessary to be Jong acquainted with them and to 
know them well, as Gorbakofski, the Governor at that time, 
did. He liked the Kirghizes very much, but occasionally treated 
them harshly, by which means he succeeded in obtaining their 
respect and love. When Semiretchenski was still a portion of 
the Omsk Government, the people of Kokand made constant 
raids, which made it necessary to restrain them by taking pos- 
session of the first fort on the boundary, which was Piskpek. 
After this had been done, the Khan of Kokand proclaimed a holy 
war against the Russians, sending an army of Sarts and of Persian 
slaves to attack them. At the news of the approach of these 
forces, 40,000 yurts of Kirghizes from the Semiretchenski hastened 
to Kokand to join the army of liberation. This happened in 1860, 
The Russians, who were only 700 in number, encountered this 
immense mob in the steppe adjoining Usmagask, and completely 
routed it. Nor could the result have been different, considering 
the arms used by the Kirghizes, and their manner of fighting. 
In spite of the great inferiority of their weapons, and_ in spite 
of the falling of their combatants on every side, the Kirghizes, 
however, approached the Russians to within a distance of fifty paces, 
but these last fifty paces they could never make; had they done 
so, their immense mass alone would have sufficed to destroy all 
their foes. The battalions of Persian slaves were somewhat organ- 
ized, and had matchlocks, but fired them without taking aim. 
They discovered, however, one stratagem which nearly proved fatal 
to the Russians, They set the withered herbage of the steppe 
on fire and enveloped the enemy in flames. The ammunition 
wagons of the artillery galloped across this circle of fire with 
impunity, but it was a miracle. The victory having been gained, 
all the Kirghizes again returned as if nothing had happened, and 
their chiefs waited on Gorbakofski to make their submission. The 
General went alone to receive them. and, as his first salutation, 
he boxed their ears most liberally and sonorously. After this 
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paternal admonition, he no longer molested them and abstained 
from all further enquiries. By this rough and _ primitive 
procedure he first inspired the Kirghizes with respect, and by 
not punishing them further, he gained their affection. 

In Verno, as already observed, the Kalmucks and the Kirghizes 
were not numerous, but usually the most industrious and cun- 
ning people in the country. The Kalmuck boys were already 
manifesting their natural instinct for gain, by suspending a 
crucifix from the neck, assuming the airs of catechumens, and 
asking for alms by making the sign of the cross freely. 
The Kirghizes, on the other hand, simple and primitive as they 
were, asked for charity honourably, alighting from their cows, 
and prostrating themselves on the ground so as to touch it with 
the forehead, but not using auy Jesuitic astuteness or rhetorical 
artifices. The Kirghizes also bear pain with heroic stoicism 
as appears from the case of one, narrated by the doctor of Verno, 
who had to amputate one of his legs and also one of his arms, 
injured by the explosion of a bombshell which the Kirghiz had 
found and set carelessly on fire. 

In various houses Adamoli saw candlesticks and other . objects 
cut out of a stone named £alabtash, which can be worked into 
very elegant shapes, and would appear to be a kind of scap- 
stone. In the whole of Verno there was, however, not more 
than one man who knew how to work this stone. Our traveller 
was of opinion that besides this stone, many other wonder- 
ful discoveries could be made in the mountains, if they were 
only allowed to be explored. 

At Verno the travellers separated, Tchaikofski being obliged 
to remain there in order to join his brother at the lake 
Issikol, and the two friends parted with regret. After leaving 

To Tashkend. Verno the road ran ata distance of four or 
five wersts from the foot of the mountains, 
which presented nearly the same aspect as those of Verno, 
and rose so steeply, that the eye could with a single glance 
embrace all the zones of the different vegetations. Numbers 
ef rivulets were divided into channels or ariks for irrigating 
the fields; but, the soil not being porous, the water couid not 
filter through it even in the slightest manner; accordingly the 
brooks were dammed up artificially, and then allowed to inundate 
the fields so as to promote the vegetation. The harvests of oats, 
wheat and millet were not yet ripe, but just beginning to get 
yellow ; lastly, there were also fields of sunflower,’ the seeds of 
which the Russians like very much, In the neighbourhood of 
Verno could be seen poppy-fields cultivated by Chinese, for 


the manufacture of opium. 
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As far as Kastek the land was mostly occupied by Russian 
emigrants, and but few yurts could be seen. In a few villages 
there were Russian or Kozzak colonists. Having reached Kastek 
in the evening, Adamoli was compelled to stop, it being im- 
possible to pass over the mountain in the night; and, there 
being nothing worth seeing, he lay down in his carriage, after 
taking a walk in the surrounding deserted country, and slept 
till morning. Then the ascent began through a rising valley 
on a rugged and most horrible road, no progress on which could 
have been made with five horses attached to the carriage, unless 
the soldiers who were working on it had every now and then 
assisted them. This portion had been made accessible for earts only 
a week ago, after freeing the road from the incumbrances which 
the rainsof the last spring had lodged upon it: during which 
season the above named doctor of Verno had been compelled 
actually to travel three weeks round the mountains to reach 
Tashkend. 

On the mountain, hauls of Kirghizes, all with their cattle, 
were often seen. Many were descending to change their pastures 
and their caravans always presented a picturesque sight. Their 
women ride on horseback with a kind of white, tube-like hood 
over their heads and shoulders, inclined to one side. They 
were horribly ugly; but their girls, with a mass of little tresses 
of hair protruding and dangling from their embroidered bonnets, | 
would have looked amiable, if they had been only a little, very little 
more passable. The hair on the top of their heads under their bon- 
nets is cut short, and their boots which reach half up the leg, 
have such -high heels, that_it appears almost impossible they 
can walk with them. | 

After passing Kastek, Kirghizes were met who had been under | 
the dominion of Kokand, and their. importance ceased in 
comparison to that of the Sarts, the inhabitants of the town. 
As far as Kastek, on the contrary, the Kirghizes were before | 
the arrival of the Russians the only natives and absolute masters 
of the soil, roaming at large through the boundless steppe, | 
paying homage sometimes to one, and sometimes to another 
Khan, always, however, nominally only, and constantly enjoying | 
entire liberty. Their staple food is always milk, either in a pure | 

































form, or as a mixture of cow, sheep, and camel milk, or in the 
shape of cheese. With milk they also cook millet and barley, 
which they bruise with a wooden pestle of a peculiar form, 
resulting in a kind of much-liked porridge. They have large 
hemispherical cooking pots, to which the porringer of varnished 
wood already mentioned is added to constitute nearly all 
the utensils needed by a Kirghiz for his culinary operations, 
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As we have observed already, Kumis, is a luxury enjoyed only 
by possessors of large herds of horses, the mares of which are 
not ridden but kept for reproduction and for their milk only. 

The chief feature of independent Kirghiz life was cattle lifting, 
Four or five men quietly approached during the night the cattle 
they desired to steal, and which were usually guarded by a single 
herdsman, One of the robbers remained standing alone in the 
direction which the stolen cattle were to take, whilst the others 
drove it towards him from a distance, howling and poking it with 
long staffs till it fled and blindly followed the first Khirgiz who 
gallopped in front, in the direction of the haul to which the beasts 
were intended to be taken, If the herdsman succeeded by his shouts 
in attracting the owners of the stolen cattle, their chief aim was 
to break the line of the direction and to cause the cattle to follow 
their own. The Kirghizes have alsoa sport called Baiga, which 
consists in following each other on horseback and robbing a 
sheep ; the man who is the last in catching the animal becomes 
the victor, but it is usually divided and each competitor obtains 
a piece of it. . 

At noon our traveller reached the top of the passage of Kastek, 
where the flora and the temperature reminded him that he was 
high above the level of the sea. Now the road began to déscend 
on the other side of the mountain to the Fein valley, along its arid 
and gravelly bed; although but fifteen days ago it would have been 
impossible to cross the mountain torrent which then rushed 
through it. At Tokmak there was a Kozzak stanitza, said to 
have two years ago contained 200 Russian and Kozzak habita- 
tions, of which, however, our traveller saw very few, but on the 
contrary many yu7ts, and a new bazar, which belonged to the Sarts. 

Tokmak was at that time the last place which Russian peasants 
had reached ; further on, merely soldiers and merchants of that 
nationality could be found in the forts and towns, but the soil yet 
belonged tothe natives. ‘The post-stations were so constructed as 
to be able to resist an attack ; consisting of a little square bastion, 
surrounded by a fosse, but manned only by two Kozzak soldiers, 
the rest being Tartars and Kirghizes, 

Aulieh Ata is reached by coasting along the Alexandro- 
va mountain at adistance of four or five wersts from it, constantly 
passing over the ariks or channels that irrigate the millet, corn, 
and panic fields of the Kirghizes, whose yurts peep out here 
aud there on the plain at a good distance from the road, which 
was, however, more than hitherto dotted by Kirghiz cemeteries, 
There were tombs of every size, cylindrical turrets, but usually 
a simple heap of earth merely, although family tombs were sur- 
rounded by battlemented mud brick walls. Occasionally a 
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picturesque little chapel with a fagade and cupola flanked by 
turrets could also be seen, to show how much the minds of the 
indifferent Kirghizes had been influenced by the neighbourhood 
of the Sarts who are fanatic Musalmans. These chapels were 
also constructed of bricks dried in the sun, or at the utmost 
scorched by fire made of withered herbs, and then plastered with 
mortar. Here the road became again somewhat rugged, and, 
after crossing a water-course, the fore wheels of the carriage struck 
with such force against the boulders, that it would certainly have 
been overturned if the travellérs had not all jumped into the 
water and supported it on both sides. 

That whole day’s journey was performed in an uncultivated 
lonely country, with scarcely a green field here and there. Two 
old Sart forts, namely Tchaudovar and Merke, were also passed 
near the road, but they consisted of nothing more than heaps of 
mud. A curious cart, with extremely high wheels very wide 
apart was seen in which Sarts conveyed some of their baggage ; 
it was drawn by one horse on which the coachman rode. Bus- 
tards, storks end other enormous birds, hovered about at some 
distance. During the night the cart again stuck fast in an 
aril from which it was extricated by the Kirghizes of an adjoining 
haul. During the whole night only one post was made, and the next 
day the aspectof thecountry was the same as before, but the 
temperature was different, because the mountains along which the 
travellers coasted were much lower; the harvests were ripe and 
being cut. The first day was really warm, but never unpleasantly 
so, on account of the clouds as well as on account of the air 
coming from the mountains; the nights were, however, always 
rather cool and dry. Herds of camels and of horses were seen 
grazing in the arid steppe. 

At one station the travellers (now apparently reduced to two, 
namely, Adamoli and Waller) hada visit froma rich Kirghiz 
whose pantaloons of embroidered leather they admired, and he 
in his turn wondered at their table and tea requisites, touching 
them all with his hands, At last Aulieh-Ata, an entirely Sart town, 
with nothing European in it, was reached. This was the first oasis 
of verdure after Verno, where the poplars and willows with their 
abundant foliage presented a delightful sight, especially in a 
country where, during a journey of several hundred wersts not a 
single tree can be seen. From the Irtish to Verno the traveller 
had beheld nothing that could properly be called a tree. Then 
came a desert till a few poplars were perceived at Merke, 
Even at Aulieh Ata, the trees were not very numerous, but the site 
of the town was picturesque enough. On an elevation washed 
by the river, there is a rock with walls and battlements, relieved 
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by angles and towers, on the tops of which are umbrellas fixed to 
shade the sentries. In the plain, on the banks, and in the gravelly 
and very broad bed of the river, great numbers of Kirghiz yurts, 
with cattle of every species, could be seen; the willow groves 
on the flanks of the rock concealed the Sart town. ‘The bazar 
where Adamoli went to purchase provisions was a broad, straight 
road with footpaths on both sides, along which little porticoes of 
plastered cane-work, supported by sticks of poplar, serving as 
columns, extended; and these porticoes give entrance to the 
small shops in which the wares, such as eggs, bread, vegetables, 
apples, melons, sacks of rice, various kinds of corn, dried fruits, 
the flesh of sheep, and garments, are displayed and openly ex- 
osed for sale. Barbers were shaving their customers in public, 
whilst the shopkeepers, dressed in white coats and little caps, 
but very few with turbans on their heads, were anxiously ex- 
pecting customers, but never making the least sign to invite 
them. 

Adamoli was delighted with the beautiful physiognomies of 
the Sarts of Aulieh Ata, but knew not whether they -were 
Uzbegs or Tajiks; they had lively and deep eyes, black beards 
and shaved heads. All the streets of the bazar were covered 
with mats supported by horizontal and transverse poles, for 
shading the customers; but the other streets of the town con- 
sist only of bare walls on either side, with loop-holes here 
and there at long intervals ; the doors have carved posts, but are 
always kept shut; inside, there are, however, little yards and 
gardens. Everything is of chalk-earth,—the bazar, the walls, 
the houses, the footpaths; and no other material can be seen. 
In a willow-grove in an arié, there are baths protected by mats, 
and carpets spread out for performing the genuflections after 
bathing. 

After Aulieh Ata, stations were no longer met with for chang- 
ing horses, but only yurts, which, however, often presented a 
new aspect. The Kirghizes had surrounded their tents with 
walls, either for defence, for their cattle, or for storing the pro- 
duce of their fields. But they construct their habitations accord- 
ing to the fashion of the Sarts, that is to say, of sun-dried bricks 
and straw. These are no longer the Kirghizes of the steppe, 
but they still retain some traits of their original primitive charac- 
ter. After leaving Aulieh Ata, not more than one tree was met 
with on the road, and it was a poplar. At the station of Mashiak 
a carriage was seen which belonged to a Mr. Davidoff, a Russian, 
who worked a Coal-mine which had been discovered at a short 
distance. He had it worked by Kirghizes and was sending the 
coals to the Sir Deria [ Yaxartes] for the Government steamers. 
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The Russians use these coals also for household purposes from 
Tchemkend to Tashkend ; they contain much sulphur, but are after 
all much better than the fuel of the Sarts, who use the dried 
dung of animals for burning. 

The village of Menkend announced itself from a distance by 
its trees and abundant vegetation, which covers the hill. The 
road led through fields of rice, of hemp, and of vegetables, protect- 
ed by low walls. At last strong trees with tall trunks were 
reached, and the travellers passed between the high walls of 
the houses on both sides of the road, descending on the other 
side of the hill, after which they crossed the river with some 
trouble, and at last found the yurt of the station. 

Late in the afternoon the journey was resumed and long files 
of camels were seen passing, with the bridles of those who follow- 
ed tied to the tails of the animals that preceded. The undulation 
of their movement was such, that the mere sight of a camel 
with a man riding it, was according to the opinion of Adamoli, 
enough to make one sea-sick. He was delighted with the 
sunset he witnessed on this occasion, and calls it the most 
imposing and the most characteristic spectacle of that portion 
of Asia. The sun imparted a red tinge to the vapours, to the 
clouds, and to the dust scattered in the atmosphere ; the loug 
file of camels was silently disappearing at a long distance on 
the horizon; here and there columns of cow-dung smoke were ri- 
sing from afew yurts with cattle around them, and the white | 
ridges of the Tian-Shan spurs appeared in vague outlines on 
the eastern sky. 

On the Ist August at 8 P. M. the travellers reached Tchemkend, 
where they heard to their great amazement that General Kauf- 
mann (the same who died at St. Petersburg in May 1882) with 
his retinue had been expected for two days, but had not yet 
arrived on account of the bad state of the roads, and the im- 
mense difficulties of the journey. The natural consequence was 
that no horses could be had, because five or six carriages were al- 
ready waiting to get some, and had the precedence ; hence nothing 
remained but resignation, getting one’s supper, and going to bed. 
The next day Adamoli paid a visit to the military commandant, 
Colonel Terkoski, and his wife, to whom he had a letter of intro- 
duction. There he was kept to dinner, and after it, all started 
together to a tamasha given by Sadik Nazar, a Sart, to the 
Russian officers, for having received, through General Kaufmann, 
a diploma from the Emperor, exempting him from paying taxes, i 
and conferring upon him a certain military grade. When Tchem- | 
kend was not yet under Russian dominion, Sadik Nazar occupied 

the highest post, represented the Khav, and had the right of 
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life and death over all the inhabitants. He was, moreover, extreme- 
ly rich and possessed a splendid house. When the Russians 
approached, he sent all his magnificent furniture, carpets, dresses 
and vessels to Bokhara for security. When he afterwards demand- 
ed back his property, the Amir refused to restore it. 

The party of guests, consisting of Adamoli, two ladies in 
lineikas, and various officers on horseback, passed in a real at- 
mosphere of dust through the fort, went down to the Sart town, 
and, after traversing various streets of the bazar, reached at last 
the house of Sadik. The company first entered a yard shaded 
by poplars, watered by ariks, protected by high walls, and 
floored with mats; then, passing through a corridor, a second 
yard was reached, at the other extremity of which the din- 
ing table was laid out, on a dais resembling the stage of a theatre, 
This was reached by footpaths along the walls, the lower portion 
being a garden with common flowers, where also servants were 
standing around the samovar (the gigantic Russian tea-pot), 
The trees around overshadowed with their branches the very 
high walls; and everything—the walls, the footpaths, the soil, 
being smooth with chunam, looked like stone. On the stage 
the carpets were soft, like those of Persia, and of the same kind, 
An arik, with a reservoir in which big vessels full of kumis 
and melons were immersed for cooling, imparted an air of 
freshness to the scene. On the table were laid out fresh grapes 
and raisins, dried plums, pistachios, walnuts, and certain large 
circular, thin cakes, intermixed with European articles, such 
as sardines, confectionery and liquors. The master of the 
house in his khalat and little bonnet, received his guests with 
a cordial aman and shook their hands. When he reached 
the carpets, he left his slippers, and appeared in Tartar boots 
without soles ; this also his friends dia who wore the same costume, 
as well as the servants, Adamoli was just about to ask the 
Colonel how the ladies could obtaim a sight of the guests, when 
he discerned above the walls among the foliage, a number of 
little heads looking at the company with very big black eyes. 
A Russian lady who penetrated into the recesses of the harem, 
assured our traveller that these ladies are very beautiful indeed, 
but so insipid, that they become tiresome. They can say nothing 
more than aman, touch every article of toilette which they 
can see, and ask for it. The doctor’s wife at Verno mentioned, 
however, to Adamoli, that some women were beginning to revolt, 
and going to the judge to demand permission to walk out 
without veils, like European females; butthis is doubtful. A 
sudden shower of rain compelled the master of the house to 
take his guests into an inner garden, also rich in trees, flowers, 
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and aviks, but having a verandah supported by columns and 
earpets, in which they took eomfortable shelter. In this gar- 
den bustards, like those at which Adamoli had shot in the 
steppe, were strutting about, but the falcon which had captured 
them kept proudly aloof, standing solitarily in a corner of the 
verandah. The ladies were at the extremity of the garden con- 
cealed by a mat, but their presence was betrayed by their laughter 
and chattering, On the table were European candles, or at 
least what had appearance of such, and the garden was illu- 
minated by small earthen vessels with lights in them. The 
dinner of which the ehief of the district, the doctor, various 
officers and a few ladies partook, consisted of a most abundant 
supply of pilmenia,. pilaw, tea and European wines, A Tartar 
officer who served as interpreter did the honours of the table ; 
the host himself neither ate nor spoke, but superintended his 
servants, and when the guests departed he shook hands with them ; 
otherwise, however, he was as if non-existent. He had a scanty 
black beard, lively and deep eyes, beautiful hands, and was tall 
and lean, like all Sarts. The guests were, on their return home, 
preceded by a Kozzak with a lighted torch to guide them through 
the narrow and rugged Sart roads, 

On the morning of the 3rd August our traveller rose early 
to have a look all round. The Sart town is situated on’ the banks 
of the little river that irrigates its gardens, and. is dominated 
by the fort, an enclosure of walls with battlements and bar- 
racks, upon a barren, dusty and naked hill. The Russian 
town, being on the same level with the fort, was necessarily also 
full of dust.- Near. the town_of Tchemkend there is a public 
garden with a spring of. very limpid water in it, which, being 
very rare in the country, is much admired, and pitched there, were 
many tents of the Russians who flee from the burning hot town 
to pass the summer there under the shade of willows and poplar 
trees, and also a few bathing places in partly natural reservoirs, 
protected by mats, could be seen. As the commandant had 
issued an ukaz (written order) that our travellers should be given 
horses before everybody else, they departed, followed by the growls 
of their competitors who were obliged to wait. 

It being the Emperor’s festival, the travellers left Tchem- 
kend with the booming of cannons ringing in their ears, and 
the post horses conveyed them throvgh an uninterrupted 
desert to the first post-station which, although not finished, 

pina was elegantly constructed of the usual sun- 
ce ah dried-bricks, and intended to serve as a model 
for all the other post-stations in Turkestan. Meanwhile, the 
Kozzaks of the post lived in a wretched yurt. At the next station, 
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in front of a caravanserai, the travellers met a captain, with 
whom they had quarrelled at Tchemkend for horses, the axle 
of whose carriage was broken; accordingly they overtook him 
chuckling a little among themselves at his ill-luck. Near this 
station there is a spring of dirty and nauseous water, but which 
must be drunk for all that. Further on there was a tomb of a 
curious form, but on entering it, nothing could be seen except a 
sarcophagus of mud-bricks. Whilst the travellers were at the 
next station, just getting horses harnessed to their carriage, the 
abovenamed captain overtook them, and, having an imperial 
padarosna with him, enjoyed the right to a troika; they 
were considerably annoyed. This station, and that before reaching 
Tashkend, were the only two posts at which the travellers were 
compelled to wait long for want of horses. This pleasure had 
been reserved to them for the end of their journey. At this 
penultimate station, the travellers took another lunch for want of 
something better to do. They purchased from a Sart who hap- 
pened to pass by on horseback, a fish which he had caught 
in one of the deepest and clearest ariks ; and the peculiarity of 
which was said to be that its caviar was venomous. 

Long before Taslikend can be reached, its vicinity 1s announced 
by gardens. From a long distance the horizon is limited by 
the tops of poplar trees arranged in lines, which look like so 
many files of soldiers. First a meagre little field, surrounded 
by a dwarf wall, but enjoying the last remnant of the water that 
irrigates the oasis of ‘lashkend, was passed. Gradually, however, 
the fields became greener and succeeded each other without 
interruption for several wersts. They were planted with vines, 
maize, evtton, and mulberry, peach, apricot, nut, poplar and pome- 
granate trees, but all this vegetation appeared through clouds of 
dust which covered the road. 

Then the travellers crossed the Bosw (blue water), which had 
excavated for itself a ragged bed among banks crowned with 
trees, and looked picturesque enough; they passed also awhile 
along the ancient walls of the town, where they encountered a 
guide sent by Struve to meet them, and arrvied at 5 P. M., on the 
4th of August, in the yard of the said diplomatic adjutant of 
General Kaufmann, where Adamoli left his carriage (tarantas) 
which had served him as a house during one month and twelve 
days, and for which he had conceived a kind of affection. But 
he was soon consoled for his loss, for the little palace of Struve 
afforded comforts equal to those of civilized Europe. He had, 
in short, elegant apartments, a tent to sleep in in the garden under 
mulberry trees with most abundant foliage, with an ark running 
near, which fed a reservoir for bathing; servants, interpreters, 
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Kozzaks, a good horse, and the most exquisite fruits. Here our 
traveller donned a semi-Asiatic dress, and made acquaintances 
among the Sarts and Tartars. 

At that time the Russian town was only two years old, but, being 
the capital of Turkestan and the residence of the Governor-General, 
had already assumed great importance. Life and death depended 
on the nod of the Governor-General, who would probably not 
be able to rule the population accustomed to the iron despotism 
of the Khans without possessing such authority. According to the 
opinion of Adamoli, our theories about forms of Government and 
administrations based upon reasun and morality ought entirely 
to be discarded, these two principles being in Turkistan supplanted 
by fanaticism, superstition, and obstinate adherence to old usages, 
against which reasoning is of no avail whatever. The great 
reason or argument there, is force, which must serve for intro- 
ducing the first rudiments of civilization, and has so far been 
successful, that the people of the Khanates of Kokand, of 
Bokhara, &c., have become so convinced of the superiority of 
the Russians, as to make any opposition to their intentions 
chimerical. 

The paucity of the Russian troops in comparison with the large 
tracts of country they have conquered, is perhaps the chief reason 
why they make no change in the local Governments, and leave 
them pretty nearly as they find them; Russians are only 
appointed to be chiefs of districts and commandants of towns, 
conforming themselves to the usages of the country and not 
introducing anything new. Among these officers there are 
all kinds-of men, who, however, do nothing to improve the 
country. They may be divided into two classes, namely, ambi- 
tious men who come only to get promotion and to fight; and 
knaves who are sent to Turkestan as a punishment for more 
or less venial errors. It was rumoured that the whole conquest 
of Turkestan was due only to the ambition of Governors-General, 
who could find no better occupation for acquiring celebrity 
than to take townsand to conquer territories ; thus, they sur- 
rounded their name with a halo of glory by pretending to have 
achieved wonderful exploits with few troops, whereas, in reality, 
they always marched only against flocks of sheep. For all 
that, however, the bravery of the Russian troops in Turkestan is 
not to be despised, and Adamoli is of opinion that they 
would prove excellent soldiers against foes of quite a different 
stamp; he saw them manceuvre near the town most beautifully 
in the presence of General Kaufmann, and the grandson of the 
Amir of Bokhara, who was going to St. Petersburg with a large 
retinue. He was pleased to see the troops in uniforms suitable 
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to the climate, namely, blouses of white cloth, wide pantaloons 
of the same, boots and caps, 

The little prince of Bokhara was twelve years old, and ex- 
pected to remain in St. Petersburg to complete his education. 
One day he displayed in the public square the elephants and 
horses intended as presents for the Emperor. His pbhysiognomy 
appeared to be extremely intelligent under his immense tur- 
ban, but could be seen only from a distance. The ambassadors 
from Bokhara who accompanied him, paid a visit to Struve, and 


were not different from all the other Sarts. 
The Russian town of Tashkend consisted of elegant little 


brick houses with some architectural ornaments; all, however 
consisted only of a ground-floor, and were situated in extremely 
broad streets planted with avenues of yet slender poplars. It 
is also intersected by ariks, and has little gardens with stupendous 
elm and nut trees, It would be pleasant enough if it were 
not for the dust which spoils every thing; no idea can be 
formed of it ; it penetrates everywhere, and sometimes covers whole 
portions of the town like dense clouds. The population: con- 
sists entirely of military men with their families, and the civil 
element was represented only by a few retail traders. 

The town touches on one side the walls of the ancient Ko- 
kand fort, and on the other loses itself in the arid steppe. 
The chief places of resort were the café-restaurants in which 
all the officers dined and got drunk on champagne as long 
as they had money. Country-wine and even country champagne 
also could be had at the café, but it was almost undrinkable, 
although sold at the exhorbitant price of a rouble per bottle. 
The minuruk was another public place of resort. It consisted 
of a grove of immense apricot trees under which tables were 
arranged ; it contained also a vestawrant, journals, and a pavi- 
lion in which every Sunday evening a ball took place. It is 
on the outskirts of the town, and in the evening some persons are 
always found there. There was even a hotel at Tashkend, but 
only in miniature. Ladies were extremely scarce, and unmarried 
ones were more than sure of finding husbands, 

On the evening of the 10th August our traveller was invited 
to dinner by the family of Massa-hat-hay, a Sart of much in- 
fluence in the country, a great friend of General Tchernaief,* and 
therefore, disliked by his successors. His independent position 
allowed him, however, to disregard this and to maintain 
relations of friendship with all the Sarts, who repaid it with 
every kiud of civility. The guests went accompanied by 





* The same who is at present Governor-General of Turkestan. 
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interpreters, and were received by the son, nephews, and other 
relatives of the host, who had gone to Mekka on pilgrimage, 
and was travelling to the fair of Nijni, whence he was not 
expected back for three months at least. They passed through 
two small yards, from which various lodges and cabins are 
entered. They then ascended by a staircase with immense steps, 
and were received in the apartment of one of the host’s wives who 
could of course not be seen. Passing through a small room 
serving as ante-chamber, they entered a beautiful apartment with 
three windows, laid out with carpets of various colours. The 
ceiling was painted in brilliant red, blue, white and yellow colours, 
with sufficiently minute arabesque designs. The side wall, 
through the middle of which the door opened, was covered with 
tolerably good white stucco ornaments, the surface, however, 
being sky-blue as usual in Italy. Opposite to this was the ward- 
robe of the lady, contained in great chests of varnished tin, and 
placed in two square niches protected by curtains, between which 
there was a rude image representing the Kaabah of Mekka, 
with an Arabic inscription below. On a stretched rope a num- 
ber of silk-dresses of every colour, and some of them very rich 
were suspended. Jewels, strings with tassels, and earrings, as 
well as other ornaments for the head, made of embroidered silk, 
hung about the room and made a fine show. Opposite to the 
windows, a number of small niches of elegant forms and coloured 
stuccoes, contained the whole tea and table service, with a small pro- 
vision of fruits for the day. The dinner was served on a round 
table not more than aspan anda half-high. Around it were placed 
chests covered. with_pillows for the Europeans; but they found 
it more comfortable to squat on the carpets, and had all these 
encumbrances removed. The dinner began with all kinds of 
fruits of the country, such as grapes, apples, melons and cakes ; 
then came a big dish with small pieces of chicken roasted in 
grease which were of course eaten with the fingers; then a soup 
of rice, flesh, vegetables and sour milk ; lastly, a good dish of 
really excellent pilaw. The three Europeans were given wooden 
spoons for eating, but all the others, only with their hands ate, 
and between each course tea was drunk ad libitum. 

After leaving this place they paid a visit to Muhammad Ras- 
sul, another most influential man, and at that time an elder 
of the town council of Tashkend. He also had invited them 
to dinner, which was a rather melancholy one, because they 
had already elsewhere performed that ceremony; but they 
were after all compelled to accept some fruits, a cup of 
tea, and kumis. It was rather difficult matter for Adamoli 
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to obtain information in this place, as it had to be filtered through 
two interpreters, a Russian and a Tartar, but his third companion 
prince Oronloff (an old acquaintance of his from Washington), 
asked a string of questions about the town, its expenses, &c., till 
Struve requested him not to alarm the people by his too great in- 
quisitiveness, because they would at once become shy and take 
him to be a spy of the governor. No information could be got 
about the expenses of the town, for fear it might serve as a 
pretence for enhancing the taxes. On taking leave of their 
kind host, they were obliged to promise him that they would come 
on another occasion to dine with him, in his garden outside the 
town. 

The Russian town extends to the west of the Sart portion, and 
is on the opposite side bounded by the desert, whilst on the north- 
ern and southern side it is limited by groves and gardens. It was 
built on most arid soil, and, besides three or four isolated trees, and 
the group of apricot-trees of Minuruk, in its whole circuit no signs 
of previous vegetation occurred. This desert on the western side 
of the Sart town had been caused by an invasion from Kokand 
when Tashkend was independent. When, hostilities -broke 
out between Tashkend and Kokand, the Khan, after having 
invaded the territory from the mountains in which rises the Tchirt- 
chik river that divided the two States, marched upon Tashkend 
and pitched his tents just there to besiege the town. His troops 
then devastated the gardens, felled the trees, and destroyed the 
aviks, so that nothing was left except the grove of Minuruk, which 
contained the tents of the chiefs. Not only, however, when Tash- 
kend was independent, but also under the dominion of Kokand, it 
happened that the troops of the Khan took up their position 
in that locality to levy some extraordinary tax. This is the reason 
why on this side, beyond the now ruined walls, nothing can be seen 
except an uncultivated plain. Neither is it known why the 
Russians selected this spot for building their town, but probably 
they would not have taken the trouble to purchase the garden of the 
Sarts and took possession of this abandoned locality without oust- 
ing anybody from his property. They were also protected by 
the fort which commands precisely this side. Afterwards, the 
town began to extend towards the north and the south, by the 
erection of houses in gardens purchased fromthe Sarts. Most 
people, however, contented themselves with buying or only renting 
a garden rich in trees, in order to pitch tents-therein summer, and 
to return to head-quartersin winter. Among others the Governor- 
General himself resided in a garden southof the town, where an 
elegant pavilion had been built for him. A small palace was 
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being constructed for him on the banks of the Bosu, where also two 
gardeners were engaged in forming a kind of park among the rich 
vegetation, excavating grottoes, raising little mountains, construct- 
ing kiosks, and making little bridges in order to embellish the 
localit 

There were but few public monuments in Russian Tashkend. 
The little church, painted red and white, and rising from 
a platform, had a silver cross on the top, and was surround- 
ed by a colonnade to shelter the faithful who could not 
find room inside. It stood alone in an immense Square. 

The bells ave suspended from a horizontal beam, supported by 
two posts erected ou one side of the Square. ‘There is also an 
extremely modest fountain, fed by the water of an arik which 
passes through a filter. Around the Square numerous saplings 
of poplars had been planted. 

The club which superseded the Minuruk in winter, and served 
to give amateur theatrical representations, was inhabited by the 
son of the Amir of Bokhara during his sojourn at Tashkend. 

Houses were built in Tashkend with enviable facility. Near 
the building site, a hole is dug, the earth taken from it 
is mixed with straw, and bricks are made which are laid out to dry 
in the sun. The bricks having become dry, walls are built of 
them, using diluted earth from the same hole instead of mortar. 
The roof which does not slant much, is supported by slender 
beams. It is formed of alternate layers of canes and mats, 
the whole being of the thickness of thirty centimetérs, but the 
last layer is always of earth -which becomes in spring covered 
with vegetation, ‘The roofs are all repaired in autumn, but in 
spite of this precaution the water very often filters through in 
winter. A brick-kiln was in course of construction, and the 
small number of burnt bricks manufactured were used in excep- 
tional cases, the majority of the people continuing to build 
according to the old system. 

For the purpose of providing the town with eatables, a bazar 
was formed on the side of the Sart town where the two nation- 
alities meet; this is called the little bazar, but another much 
larger one was being opened in the centre of the Russian town 
itself, and daily acquiring more and more importance ; on Sun- 
days great fairs were held in it, on which occasions the bazar 
of the Sart Tashkend was deserted. 

The fort of Tashkend was nothing but an enclosure within which 
long barracks in straight lines were being built for the purpose of 
lodging the troops in winter. In summer they were encamped 
outside, on the banks of the Satar, in certain extremely long 
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huts covered with mats. The fort of Tashkend had, however, 
already assumed a European aspect with its bastions, fosses, 
slopes, counter-slopes, fascines, &c., which greatly detracted from 
its beauty, the ancient walls with battlements having been much 
more picturesque. At that time the Russian town contained 
not more than six hundred houses, belonging to as many civilian 
owners, who were partly in the employment of Government, and 
partly merchants, who deal in everything, but their supply of 
goods depended entirely upon the arrival of caravans. When 
Adamoli arrived, shoes were so scarce, that none could be pur- 
chased for a treasure; afterwards all the shops had a plentiful 
stock of them, but plates and tumblers could not be got. 


E. REHATSEK. 




















Ant. VI-§$SOME GHAZALS OF NAZIR AKBARABADT. 


The Hindustani poet of modern times who has best succeeded 
jn reaching the heart of the people is Shekh Mir Wali 
Muhammad of Agra, better known by his takhallus or nom 
de plume of Nazir of Akbarabad. He died 30 years ago or so, 
After Kabir there is no one whose sayings and writings have 
such a widespread celebrity, or are so generally appreciated by 
the common folk. On the other hand, the literati profess not 
to understand him and affect to despise his poetry. All his com- 
positions, however, are suggestive and original, and well worth 
study for the sterling good sense that underlies the poetical forms. 
The Nawal Kishor Press at Lucknow has issued a Kuliat-t-Nazt?, 
or Complete Works of Nazir, and from this edition I give here free 
metrical renderings of a few of his ghazals by way of an introduc- 
tion to him :-— 
I 


PURE OF HEART. 


One morn I chanced upon a maid so sweet 
That Love himself had fallen at her feet : 
Soft cheeks of peach and full lips ruby red, 

Teeth bright as pearls and laughter-loving eyes, 
A form to make mea wish all virtue dead 

And angels long to bear her to the skies. 
“ Thou fairest flower of all mine eyes have seen, 

O tell me where thy wayward feet would’st bend ! 
That I awhile may be thy slave, my Queen, 

And thou awhile may’st know me for thy friend.” 
She gazed with wonder in her wondrous eyes. 

“ May be thy face is new, may be forgot, 
So thy desire is eause for my surprise, 

But if thou wouldest waik with me, why not?” 
*T come,” I said, “ all things are right with thee, 
Too pure of heart to think impurity !” 


Il. 
LOVE THE TYRANT. 


O fall not lightly at a stranger’s feet ! 
O be not eager for the lover’s part ! 
Young lips are soft and young hands prone to meet, 
And where hands go there follows soon the heart. 
Where dweils the glamour of enchanting eyes 
That is the place, mine heart, for thee to fear ; 
Fly thou thence, as the wild hart bounds and flies : 
To beard the hounds what boots it to the deer ? 
So strength to buttie in what victim lies, 
While yet the magic tyrant, Love, is near ? 
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III. 
IF LOVE BE UNREQUITED. 


iu When once love sees, and seeing love is glad, 
it His secret lives a secret but in name; 
ih So in the moonlight, when the moon was sad 
eh For her own beauty put to utter shame 
q At my love’s coming in her beauty clad, 
. We stood love’s shame-faced captives where she cames 
We happy were, until a wrong chance led 
By Our heedless feet adown wrath’s foolish way 
vo And she in anger at my anger said : ) 
| ** Since then thou art not one with me, why stay ?” 
i And so my lot is grief till love be slain. 
| O thou that seest truth where truth may be 
And oft hast spoken truth, speak truth again, 
And say, fair friend, what now is left to me? 
‘Tf thou must love, and loving her is pain, 
Go, friend, elsewhere and take thy heart with thee.” 


IV. 
THE LOVERS QUARREL. 


* Oh say, my love, why dost thou drive me forth?” 
‘*T drive thee forth, since strife doth weary me.” 
“ But why a rival bring to fan my wrath ?” | 
| “ Now, nay, thy foolish wrath is blinding thee.” 
* Ah, love, my heart is sad that this hath been.” 
‘*Thou sayest sooth,” soft smiling said my sweet. 
* But why thus hold thyself as very queen ?” | 
“ And should I not, when thou art at my feet ?” 
Bear with me, love, that I may show mine heart.” 
| “‘ What need for it, since I its secrets know?” 
“ Ah, why dost take my words in evil part ?” 
‘*The cause is this; thine heart thou dost not show.” 
“TI go—I love not this,” I said, and she, 
| - © Go, but thine heart will bring thee back to me.” 


V~. 
| THE DIWALI FESTIVAL. 


The full tale of her splendour and delight 
And fair Diw4li’s glory who shall tell ? 

| When every street and busy lane is bright 

As those emblazoned halls where riches dwell : 

| When every brimming cup is filled with wine 

| And sheen of myriad lamps fills every street, 
When hearts are glowing with a joy divine 
| And all the ways are thronged with beauty’s feet. 
/ 

| 
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There lover to his mistress shyly saith, 
* Now tell me, sweet, what thing thou would’st desire ?”” 
But she false answer gives with faltering breath 
And they twain war with words in playful ire. 
| Here rakes are gambling in the garish light 
; And losers frown and fevered winners smile 
| That chance hath favored them for this one night 
And fortune made them happy for a while. 
| So dwells Diw4li fairest in men’s eyes 
| What though Dasabra strive to wrest the prize. 
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VI. 
HOW LOVE IS WON. 


‘Go seek thy love as oft as thou would’st seek, 
Not with bold speech, but shyly with thine eyes: 
Fools cry aloud when but the eyes should speak, 
And think, fond fools, that hearts are won by sighs. 
Go meet her so that she but guess thy will, 
Keep doubt afar by frank unconscious ways ; 
Soon will she thirst for speech,—be prudent still, 
That love unbidden lurk within thy praise: 
For this the elders in their wisdom teach,— 
Fair love is won by stealth and cunning speech. 


VII. 
SPRING. 


O thou that mak’st sweet spring that sees thee glad 
For joyous envy of thy sweeter charms, 
Just as thou — in golden splendour clad 
Come to me close and hide thee in mine arms. 
Just as thou art, they soft lips closer bring 
To grant the kisses that my lips will ask : 
Our one desire to revel in the spring, 
To cull the spring-tide flowers our J task. 
The vernal songsters trill their sweetest lay, 
The garden waits us and all life is bright, 
Where cooing ring-doves murmur to the day 
And nightingales sing blithely to the night. 
Then be thou happy that the spring is gay 
That I be happy for my love’s delight. 


. R, ©. T. 


‘ 






























Art. VII—ABOUT INDIGO PLANTING AND INDIGO 
PLANTERS. 


T is an old story how the cultivation of indigo was commen- 

_ ced in India under the Honourable John Company’s auspices, 
sometimes avowedly on its behalf, and sometimes indirectly, one 
-or two of its servants being usually the largest shareholders in 
the factories that were first started. Usually these gentlemen 
held office in the «districts in which these factories were situated : 
it was, indeed, mainly because of their official influence and power 
that it became possible to establish and maintain the factories. 
It is related of the oldest concern in Tirhoot that its vats and 
boiling and press-houses were demolished twice by a jealous 
zemindar, and his obedient, and, on these occasions, not at all un- 
willing following,.and that at last sepoys were sent from Patna to 
coerce the refractory neighbourhood to submission, and to teach 
all and sundry implicated in the work of demolition a lesson, 
accompanied by a significant hint not to demolish any more.. They 
did their work thoroughly and effectually, after the manner of that 
bygone time, and twelve months afterwards the building of 
number three factory was completed—and that triumph of 
perseverance under difficulties endured. Then, conceiving it 
now to be his turn, the ex-Parisian exquisite, Marquis of some- 
thing or other, who had been driven from la belie France, and 
had drifted in some unexplained fashion to India, began to taste 
the sweets of revenge. He organized a troop of sepoys and bud- 
mashes of his own, and sent them forth to harry the neighbour- 
hood and compel his neighbours to whatever seemed good to 
him ; and his factory was a fortress in case of accidents. But there 
were no “accidents,” The memory of the troops from Patna 
endured and availed much, Tradition has it that this old French 
Marquis built for himself a convenient nest in the topmost branch- 
es of a tall tree that grew not far from the entrance to his Indian 
castle, and arranged a staircase of ladders up to it. To this obser- 
vatosy he would repair almost daily, telescope in hand, hair duly 
powdered, ruffles on cravat and at wrist, coat silver-laced, and, 
thus gorgeously arrayed, watch the operations of his swashbuckling 
myrmidons, or admire the beauties of growing indigo, as far as 
his point of vantage gave him opportunity. After the building 
of Lis third factory he was never disturbed or opposed again, by 
neigltbours, or by any body else. The raid of the troops establish- 
ed him firmly and permanently. Thereafter, all the days of 
his life, he lived and ruled au absolute monarch, In later years, 
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when the Hon’ble John Company’s servants had at any rate no 
overt and direct connexion with indigo, there was an Englishman 
in lower Bengal who had somewhat similar experiences, followed 
somewhat similar courses, and prospered and accumulated a very 
handsome fortune, and secured for himself a very fine estate. 
He is said to have found the Soonderbuns a convenient part of 
the country to deport refractory ryots to. Yet again, within the 
memory of many old Anglo-Indians still living, there was a man 
up-couutry who made his very name a terror to the neighbourhood 
he lived in, and made himself, if not a terror, at least rather more 
than a nuisance, to unfortunate Magistrates and others of that 
ilk who were supposed to keep the peace and uphold the dignity 
of law and order in his part.of the world. He was, all his life 
long, a law unto himself, and did pretty much as he pleased, the 
supremacy of the British Government, and all laws and regulations 
notwithstanding. He was the last of the old freebooting planters 
whose rule of conduct was :— 
“ That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who.can,” 

With marvellous talent—of a sort—he managed for many years 
to outlive his day and generation, ignoring the march of progress, 
and waging war very successfully against the reign of law, and the 
dispensation of latter day good government and orderliness that 
encompassed him, and that had established itself to more or less 
extent in the indigo districts everywhere, outside his territories. 
Death, however, proved too strong for him at last. After being 
more than once left for dead-on the field of battle by lattials who 
supposed that they had battered all the life out of him, the old 
heathen really did oné day go over to the majority, dying hard, 
but dying in his bed, more or less decently, much as more ordinary 
folk do. His like there has never been in India since ; happily 
there is never likely to be. 

The old heathen we have referred to above was a man who 
lived out of his time. He was exceptional altogetber, He 
ought by rights to have been a buccaneer, two hundred years 
ago, and filled his cup full of atrocities at the expense of 
some bygone generation. He must not be considered the type 
of a class. But that such a life as he led should have been 
possible in British India in the last half of the 19th century 
is suggestive of many matters worth thinking about. There- 
fore we have made mention of it here. We return now to the 
men who immediately succeeded the old freebooting planters 
of the early years of the century. They inherited many of 
the traditions of the men who went before them, were 
inclined to be autocratic, zubberdust, self-assertive, not 
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disposed to brook interference whether on the part of Govern- 
ment Officials, or breathless philanthropists, or ignorant. poli- 
ticians, or any body else for that matter. It seemed to them 
that, within their own domain (dehat they called it) they were 
sovereign lords, or at any rate liege lords very largely con- 
stituted indeed, and endued with almost plenary powers, and 
any attempt at interference- with this sovereignty of theirs 
they were apt to resent bitterly, and with probably unplea- 
sant results to the aggressor. But to their subjects, to the 
men who yielded willing obedience and homage, they were 
kindly disposed and considerate, careful always that they should 
be secured the due enjoyment of such comforts and blessings 
as pertained to their lot in life. They were able to see that 
aman called to be a king has duties, and lies under obliga- 
tions of sorts, more than lesser men, and they carried this 
idea into practice, in the actual business of life, in a manner 
quite original, altogether their own. They expected and 
demanded from their vassals feudal service, assistance in the 
way of latiials, sometimes a general muster of all able bodied 
men subject to their dominion. That was when they had a 
big quarrel on hand with some rich and powerful zemindar, 
or when, by way of relieving the tedium of mofussil existence, 
they wanted to fix a quarrel on somebody else, somebody 
‘‘worth the shot” as the homely saying is. Expecting ready, 
unquestioning service from their dependents they, for their 
part, were always willing and ready to espouse the cause of, 
and to fight for, all faithful followers if these were hurt in any 
way, or felt themselves aggrieved. They never allowed the 
men who did their duty by them to be put upon in any way 
by outsiders. Moreover, they were generous in remissions 
of rent in a bad season, in the assessment of rents always 
lenient. The relations between planter and ryot—between land- 
lord and tenant that is to say iu effect—were patriarchal, homely 
and genial in those old days. If the ryot found himself in 
any trouble he went naturally to the planter to be delivered, 
whether the trouble was police oppression, or debt to a bunniah, 
or want of money to marry his son or his daughter. suitably ; 
and the planter always helped him. On the other hand, if the 
planter felt himself aggrieved in any way, or found himself 
thwarted in his plans by anybody, he called his ryottee follow- 
ing to his assistance, and that following never disappointed 
him. It was a mutually helpful arrangement which doubt- 
less very often proved inconvenient and worse, to people the 
planter had a grudge against, or wanted to get something out 
of, an arrangement opposed to the reign of law and order, and 
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what ought to have been the paramount authority of Govern- 
ment. But then Government was powerless in the far mofus- 
sil as to this matter of law and good order, quite unable to 
carry its legislative exactments into practical effect. It was 
for the planter a choice between helping himself, and being 
bullied and cheated. Naturally enough, he chose the former 
alternative. It was, with very few exceptions, an arrangement 
decidedly advantageous to the ryots in those old, unconsolida- 
ted days, when the civil service was undermanned, when there 
were no sub-divisions, and not as many magisterial districts 
even, as there are. now; when justice, as administered according 
to law, lay as far away from the poor man’s reach as heaven 
does almost, and a venal, tyrannical police ruled the mofussil 
roast much as it suited their cupidity and their lust of oppres- 
sion to rule, The interloper planter saw that his ryots were 
properly defended in the courts if they happened to get into 
trouble, and he either coerced the police of bis district, or had 
that easily bribed conglomeration of all rascaldom in his pay, 
and so secured to his subjects peace and freedom from their 
dreaded inquisition. This in itself was no trifling boon to these 
English Government ruled people, was verily and truly a far 
reaching, and most real and appreciable benefit. How many 
of their descendants now-a-days would feel inclined to “jump 
for joy” if they could count upon as much, and as efficient 
protection ; for now-a-days the police are all powerful, and 
the harpies who belong to the force are to the full as cruel 
and uncrupulous as their predecessors of an older genera- 
tion were. Crying over spilt milk is, however, quite useless 
as far as mofussil policemen are concerned. If it were not 
so, all the crying about their iniquities would have been 
met with some adequate, some practical, response from the 
Government long ago, When the ryots of Bengal and Behar 
ery out, as they so often do about police spilt milk, do they 
ever remember, or consider, we wonder, for how much of it 
they have to thank themselves—themselves, and idealists and 
erievance-mongers of sorts to whom they, in their ignorance and 
proneness to credulity, fell such an easy prey ? 

In the terrible mutiny time, indigo ryots, in lower Bengal and in 
Behar alike, held fast to the planters, brought them news of the 
mutineers’ movements and doings, protected them, carried on the 
necessary factory work when their masters were obliged to seek safety 
in temporary flight, were in every way helpful and eager to show their 
good will and gratitude. Shahabad was the only notable exception, 
It certainly speaks well for the cordial relations that existed bet- 
ween planters and_ryots in all the other indigo districts, that gt such 
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a supreme crisis, they held fast by their old masters, and never seem 
to have thought even of trying to throw off their easy yoke, much 
as they were cajoled, and bullied, and threatened, with a view to 
thatend. It must surely be presumed that they knew they had 
been well treated and were satisfied and grateful, or surely they 
would have taken advantage of the splendid seeming opportunity 
vouchsafed them, forced upon them almost, to upset the old order 
of things, to free themselves from all existing obligations whether 
ef debt or service, and to start anew in life on thoroughly indepen- 
dent lines, with more or less modicum of loot to grease the wheels 
for the start. 

They were tempted with such bait—bait which at that time 
it was very dangerous to refuse; but they do not seem to 
have had any inclination to rise to it, In spite of all temp- 
tations and manifold evil examples round and about them, 
they remained faithful to what was their salt, and in a most 
exemplary manner careful of the interests of the men who before 
the trouble began had been careful of their interests, who had 
always befriended them in their need, and to whom they had so 
long been accustomed to look for protection and guidance. Alas; 
in a short year or two, these kindly, comfortable, mutually help- 
ful relations were sadly, ruinously altered. In Lower Bengal the 
very men who had withstood the blandishments of their own 
countrymen, and turned a deaf ear to suggestions of mutiny and 

under, succumbed without a second thought to what they deemed 
the desire of the victorious English Raj—a desire to ruin the 
planters, and stamp indigo out of the land, as they imagined it. 
Interested emissaries went about the country, telling the easily 
gulled villagers that Government wanted to do away with indigo 
eultivation in India altogether, and inciting them to repudiation 
of their contracts with the planters, and renunciation of the feudal 
service which, although it was now represented to them as a 
bondage grievous to be borne, they had certainly never before 
thought or dreamt of regarding from that point of view. 

Further, they were urged by specious argumentation to declare 
a general hostility to the planters who had been for so many years 
their friends and benefactors. They were Orientals, and very 
ignorant and credulous, these village folk. They took not much 
thought of any thing beyond what they were led to believe was the 
wish of the all-powerful English Raj; and moreover by plausible 
tales and arguments, and promises of sorts, they were led to believe 
in all sorts of good things coming to them under the new 
dispensation—a sort of millennium for Bengalee peasants that was 
forthwith to be. Persuaded by fear of the great English Raj, by 
greed, by cuuningly devised promises, they waxed contumacieus, 
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repudiated their contracts, and refused to grow indigo and pay 
rent. ‘ The planters, for their part, tried. to enforce performance 
of contracts, and payment of rents and dues, not always, or often, 
indeed. in a strictly legal manner. To such manner they had 
vever been used. It had seemed. easier to them, and more con- 
venient for all parties concerned, to dispense with it.. So the 
contest began. Then came Mr. Ashley Edeu’s proclamation to 
the ryots that nobody need grow indigo who did not choose, 
a public notification which was of course held to mean that any 
body who chose might repudiate his contracts and debts to the 
planters, was, as a matter of fact, ordered by the Sirkar to repu- 
diate all such obligations,. 

The results of this proclamation—of Sir John Peter Grant’s. 

rievance-mongering tour in Jessore and Krishnaghur, the inception 
of Act X of 1859, are matters of history well thumbed and dis- 
cussed, and need not be dwelt upon-here. It suffi¢es to say that 
between them the ruin ofthe indigo interest in. Lower Bengal, 
was effected.. 

The wreck of the Bengal factories gave a great impetus 
to the cultivation of the dye in Behar, especially in Tirhoot, 
Chupra, and Chumparan. In these districts many new con- 
eerns- were started, many old ones doubled and trebled the 
amount of land they had in cultivation. Some of them were 
worked on what is known as the zerat system. Practically,. 
they were all worked. on the feudal system, much. as factories: 
in Lower Bengal had been worked, with just a few modifications. 
and up-country adaptations. The Behar planter was more 
of a middleman than planters had been down country, and had. 
to pay a very high price in order to secure the lease of villages 
suitable for his crop, to the zemindars; making advances to. 
them instead of to the ryots, and paying them yearly. in the 
way of rent more than he could ever hope to. realize for himself,. 
often very much more. He trusted to his far larger outturn. 
ef indigo, to high cultivation, and high prices to recover this 
initial loss. He could always affird to pay more for the lease 
of a suitable village than outsiders could, because the crop of 
which he had virtually a monopoly, was. such a valuable one. 
It was to his interest to- work on friendly terms with his ryots, 
because, if for no other reason, he was in the main dependent 
upon them for labour, and for the use of their ploughs and 
carts. He was walling, therefore, to let his ryots enjoy their hold- 
ings at very low rates of rent for this-consideration, willing to 
advance money or seed-grain to them in their time of need, 
ready always to help and protect them, as long as they in their 
turn helped him im the way he wanted, In short, it was the 
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old feudal relation about which we have been discoursing, only 
changed in little matters of detail. This was at first, before 
competiton grew keen and factories were built where there was 
really no room for them, and planters grew greedy and exacting, 
taking up more land for indigo cultivation than the village 
could afford to spare from food crops, aud its own needs, 
Feudalism of a healthy, helpful, in any wise desirable sort, was 
obviously impossible under such conditions, The relations be- 
tween planters and ryots in Behar at last grew to a condition 
of antagonism in some places, a more or less strained condition 
all over the province. Whilst this was ripening for mischief, 
and Sir George Campbell was devising possible remedies, there 
came the famine of 1874, and with it, and into the remotest 
parts of Behar, an influx of prying, open-eyed officials, 
and visitors of sorts, who saw, and sympathised, and duly 
reported to Government. Even Sir Richard Temple, fain 
although he was to see every thing rosy hued and to show 
gratitude and good will to the planter friends who helped him 
through his famine exaggeration, was obliged to take some 
notice of what these visitors of sorts reported, and when, soon 
afterwards, he became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to give 
some heed to what his predecessor in office had left on record 
on the subject. He dropped a hint or two in the proper 
quarters, and some weak, half-hearted attempts at reform were 
made; but nothing much was really done; nothing much could 
have been expected from his half-heartedness, and content 
with superficiality—nothing, that is to say, beyond what is known 
in the vulgar Anglo-Indian tongue as “eyewash.” It was 
reserved for Sir Ashley Eden to revolutionize the indigo system 
of Behar, as years before he had set the ball of revolution roll- 
ing in Lower Bengal. Happily, however, in Behar, the needful 
reforms were effected without ruin to any body, but quietly, 
comfortably, and with considerable advantage ultimately to 
every body concerned, The planters, as soon as they heard that 
Sir Ashley Eden was to beruler over them, bethought them 
that it was then high time to set their house in order really 
and thoroughly. They took counsel together, therefore, and one 
result of their deliberations was the establishment of the Behar 
Planters’ Association. It has been, and is, a great success, this 
Association. It Jays down certain broad rules for the conduct 
of planters and the management of indigo factories, especially 
as to the relations between planters and ryots, which all who 
desire the advantages of membership, must agree to, and abide 
by, and if individual members are thereafter found contravening 
the rules, backsliding, or behaving in any way likely to make 
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occasion for scandal against planters, they are forthwith called to 
account, and dealt with by a jury of their fellows. This plan 
has proved most effectual in the prevention and cure of abuses, 
We are assured on the authority of Government officials and 
others that the working of the Behar factories is now every 
thing that could be desired, that the “commercial principles ” 
Sir George Campbell wanted introduced into their manage- 
ment prevail now, and have quite superseded feudalism, and 
that the relations between planters and ryots, employers and 
employed, are as cordial as they can be expected to be in these 
latter days, when capital and labour are always more or less 
in opposition. In Behar now it is a law-abiding opposition, the 
sort of contrast many Englishmen consider wholesome for 
both parties, just as they think that, in the interests of good 
overnment in England, there ought always to be two parties, one 
“in,” and one “out,” one of them at any rate always in opposi- 
tion. With politics in general, perhaps, we should rather say with 
party politics, the Behar Planters’ Association does not greatly 
concern itself, ifatall. Itis a Planters’ Association, pure and 
simple, not at all like so many of the etcetera associations now 
flourishing in India, and does not aspire to dictate to the Govern- 
ment about matters of State policy, of which it has no knowledge 
and with which it can have but very remote concern, Of 
course it has valuable suggestions to give about the proposed 
new Rent Bill ; and it bas forwarded to Government energetic pro- 
tests against the Ripon-Ilbert Criminal Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill, a matter with which it has-very great concern. It gave loyal 
support to the Local Self-Government Bill until it became mani- 
fest that the Beharis did not want it, and that its introduc- 
tion into the province was likely to prove mischievous, Its 
remonstrances and its counsels naturally carry weight with 
them, and cannot be ignored,—could not be ignored by the most 
perverse of English governments. That again pvints to one 
of the beauties and uses of the Association. A. B, C. and 
D. country gentlemen, let us say, may represent matters 
and memorialize, and complain to Government about some- 
thing they want done, or something they want left undone; 
or they may air a grievance from this time till doomsday, 
and find their protests and their prayers quite unavailing— 
handed over to some pert secretary to dispose of as seems good to 
him. But let A. B. C.and D, those same country gentlemen, forin 
themselves into an Association, give it some name, and assign to 
it some head-quarters, and their grievance will be forthwith 
enquired into; their complaints will be listened to respectfully ; 
probably they will get what they waut. Verily, as George Eliot 
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says somewhere—“the right word is a power.” The Behar 
Planters’ Association is a “ right word,” and a power from many 
poitts of view. 

The Indigo Planter of to-day differs as much from the Indigo 
Planter of the olden time as does the new system from the 
old. It goes without saying that in these days of School Boards 
and high education everywhere, and more or less of estheticism, 
more or less rampant all over the world, he is better educated, and 
a’man of more culture than were those who went before him. 
Railways and steamboats and the Suez Canal, too, have brought 
him, in common with other Anglo-Indians of to-day, nearer 
to the old country, and renewal of the old ideas and gracious 
influences. He manages to take a run home now and again 
and renews himself, and he takes in English newspapers and 
reviews aud periodicals, and makes a ‘point of -reading all the 
new -books reported worth anything—at any rate, of reading 
as‘many as one man can in this age of many books. In the 
old, forgotten days of a four or five months tedious passage round 
the Cape, Indigo Planters came out ‘here, for the most part, whe- 
ther determinedly or undeterminedly at the outset, to: spend ° their 
lives here. They made the best of those lives according to their 
lights, got what enjoyment they could out of them, that is to say, 
after the manner of Squire Western, and men of liis stamp. They 
drank their country bottled beer, a dozen or more apiece at a sitting 
with as much impunity and satisfaction, as home-staying English 
Squires: drank their three or four bottles of port after dinner. They 
were fond of sport, if it did not involve too violent exercise, fonder 

erhaps of a hoofah. They were sad heathens it is to be feared, 
the older lot of them at any rate They seem to have been 
very fond of practical jokes. Indeed, this fondness continued 
with ‘their successors, long after their time. Men in Tirhoot 
still ‘tell the story of Buggims and the ghostly black cat, 
a domestic animal carefully anointed with phosphorus, and 
let loose in his bed room at night with accompaniment of yells, 
screams, and the discordant notes of a brass chillumchee 
beaten with spoons and forks Buggins was in his griffio- 
age, and was very much of a griffin at that time. He was 
persuaded at last that he was haunted by a demon.in the shape of 
this black cat, and that the only way to get rid of his un- 
welcome visitor was to go and do poojzu under-a peepul tree 
near the bungalow—which he did accordingly. “ Billee Taylor” 
was a great hand at practical jokes. He it was who managed 
somehow to get a youngsters old mare upstairs one evening, 
tying her to the head of that unsuspecting one’s bed. That 
too confiding unfortunate had complained of suffering from 
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nightmare, and “ Billee” said he was determined that, for once, 
at least the youngster should not be left to the wiles of mere 
imagination. Billee it was, too, who on the night of a Race 
Ball at the station, managed, in conjunction with another 
Irishman, to upset a lot of hackeries—enough hackeries to block 
it up—aiong the only road the dancers had to go home by. The 
record of his practical jokes is-endless. He was supposed to spend 
at least half his time in their concoction and elaboration, ‘There 
were others too, with a reputation in this respect scarcely inferior 
tohis. The story of all their-exploits would fill a volume, or more 

robably a great many volumes. The men of to-day find the 
hard battle -of life quite enough for their energies, and are very 
little given to such pranks. When they have any tine to spare, 
they get up sky races, or-a pigsticking party, or they organize 
a volunteer meet, or go to the Nepal terai, or to Purneah, for 
shikur. -Or, failing any such large opportunities as these, they 
haunt the wily jackal within factory limits,-or get up scratch polo 
matches with their nearest neighours, Some of the best polo 
players in India are to be found in the indigo districts, 

In one respect the planters of the new school differ not at all 
from the men who went before them, for they are exceedingly 
hospitable. Happy the stranger who manages to get an intro- 
duction to somebedy in the indigo districts, He is then fiee 
of the guild. and it must be his-own fault if he does not enjoy 
himself and-his visit. Horses, traps, dogs, guns, polo ponies are 
at his disposal, parties -of sorts are made up for his delectation ; 
he is made welcome everywhere he goes, Cynics have been 
found to declare that this is a result of the lonely life the Indigo 
Planter is for the most part compelled to lead. They declare that 
he feels so very lonely, and is so tired of his own society, that 
he is only too glad to secure the society of some gentlemanly 
stranger. But, like most cynical sayings, this is a gross libel. 
The Indigo Planter is hospitable by nature as well as traditionally, 
and is never happier than he is when making strangers feel at 
home in his factory, and his happy hunting grounds. In many 
ways surely, the old order has changed, giving place to the new ; 
but not in the matter of a large, open-handed hospitality. The 
Indigo Planter has a well defined aud very well founded objection 
to loafers; but even to them he will grant such hospitable 
entertainment and aid as they stand in need of, as Sir George 
Campbell found out when be was on his way to Durbhungah in the 
famine time, and, presenting himself on foot one morning ata 
factory on the way, quite unattended and ill-clad and unkempt 
as usual, was mistaken for a vagabond at first. But, all the same 


he was very hospitably treated, | 
J. H, 
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Art. VIII—FOLKLORE OF THE HEADLESS HORSE- 
MAN IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


By R, C. TEMPLE. 


R. WILLIAM CROOKE, C.S., writing privately to me, on 
the 26th February 1883, from Awagarh near Jalesar, North- 
West Provinces, said : “ that at about the close of 1882 there appear- 
ed an apparition in his neighbourhoood, called Rund or Dand, which 
frightened and disturbed the native population a good deal. This 
apparition was a horseman who appeared at night, mounted, 
but without his head on his shoulders. He carried it before him 
instead on the pommel of his saddle, and in each hand he carried 
asword. His habit was to stand before a man’s door and call 
out to him by name. If he answered, he was sure to die of fever, 
or some other disease, before long.” 

The superstition caused so much terror about Awagarh, that the 
people would not answer the village watchman’s challenge at 
night, as it was reported that several deaths had occurred “from 
unwittingly answering the Daind. 

An old Thakur told Mr. Crooke that he had known several pre- 
vious instances of the appearance of the Daud, who was in fact ge- 
nerally to be found on the prowl. The Thakur also said, that in the 
old days these creatures, whom he supposed to be Rékshasus, or 
giants, always attended at battles, and were to be seen charging 
the enemy, headless as they were. 

The proper way to get rid of a Dand, the people said, was to 
throw over him a piece of a particularly dirty cloth, and the idea 
suggested by a Muhammadan, that the whole story was concocted 
by the bad characters of the neighbourhood to facilitate thefts, 
was universally scouted. 

Mr. Crooke subsequently ascertained two more facts about this 
headless horseman, viz., that he was connected with comets, and 
that in Calcutta a lane near Creek Row is called Galla Katta 
Kafiri Gali, or Headless Caffre (African) Lane, in which a headless 
negro is supposed to wander. 

The notion of the headless horseman is very common in the 
Panjab and all over Northern India ; and some more stories 
about him will now be given, and an attempt made-to trace his 
mythological history. 

1 am told, that in the Granth, * or Scripture of the tenth and 





* Framed in 1696 A. D., for poli- Adi Granth, p. 91, It has_ never 
tical reasons in opposition to the ori- been translated and is very difficult 


ginalor AdfGranth. See Trumpp’s to read. 
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last Sikh Gur4, Gobind Singh, who flourished between 1675 and 
1708 A. D., there is an account of one Kharak Singh, a warrior of 
Jarasandh of Magadh Des, who is there said to have fought for his 
lord against Kishn after bis head was cut off. Now, classically 
speaking, Jarésancha was the son of Brihadratha, king of Magadha 
(South Bihar) and father-in-law of Kansa of Mathuré. He con- 
stantly fought with Krishna for killing Kansa, but was himself 
eventually killed by Bhima. Who Guré Gobind Singh’s Kharak 
Singh represents I am unable to say. 

Among the Sikhs there is another well-known instance of the 
headless horseman or warrior, from whom Sirdér Jiwan Singh 
Shahid of Shéhz4dpGr in the Amb4l4 District is descended, aud 
from whom he gets his family (more properly clan) name of 
Shahid. The origin of the Shahid misal, or clan, is usually thus 

iven, * 

Dip Singh and his pupil Sad4 Singh, Jatt Sikhs, were attendants, 
or priests, at the well known Sikh shrine of Gurdwaré4, or Damdamé, 
at Talwandi near Bhattinda in the Patialé Territory. Dip Singh 
and Sad& Singh fought the Musalmans and were both killed in 
fights against them. Among their followers were Karm Singh 
and Dharm Singh, two Siddh& Jatt warriors from the Ménjhé in 
the train of Gurbakhsh Singh, who followed him into the Ambél& 
District, where they conquered a good deal of territory. The 
villages of ShéhzadpGr and Kesri fell to Dharm Singh and Karm 
Singh respectively, but eventually they both came into the hands 
of one descendant, from whom springs the present Sirdér Jiwan 
Singh, Shahid of Sh&bz4dpar._.The misal of which Karm Singh 
and Dharm Singh were leaders, got their soubriquet of Shahid or 
Martyr, as being the followers of Sada Singh, the Martyr, who 
was so called because he fell fighting against the Musalmdus, and 
was said to have fought for a mile after his head was cut off. 

Sir Lepel Griffin is more circumstantial. He says that 
the Shahid misél was one of the smaller Sikh confederacies, and 
obtained its name (Shahid, martyr) and origin in the following 
manner :—Gurti Gobind Singh, flying from his enemies in the time 
of the Emperor Aurungzeb, took refuge in the little village of Tal- 
wandi, in the jungle to the south of Bhattindéa. Here he remain- 
ed ten days, and after the Guru's death, a temple was raised in 
Talwandi to his memory, and the name changed to Damdama, 
which signifies ‘a breathing place,” (but?), The first Mahant, og 
priest put in charge of the shrine was Dip Singh, who was killed 
in action with the Governor of L&hor, and became a Shahéd, or 


* Wynyard’s Ambdlé Settlement Re- ff Rajas of the Panjab, 2nd Ed. 
port, 1859, p. 19, see 83, 1873, pp. 42-3, 
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martyr. Sadé Singh, his chelé or disciple, succeeded him at the 
shrine. He, however, like his predecessor was fonder of fight- 
ing than praying, and attacked the Muhammadan Governor of 
Jalaudhar, and at Adhkela was killed in a skirmish, his head 
being severed from his body. He is said neither to have fallen 
from his horse nor to have given up fighting, but to have gallop- 
ed along distance andcut down many of the enemy before he 
died. Hence the family, or rather the followers of the Mahant of 
Damdama took the name of the martyrs. Karm Singh succeeded. 
Sada Siugh and took possession of the country about Rannié and 
Damdamé, Kh4ri, Jarolf, and FaizullapGr. He was the real foun- 
der of the fumily, for he was the first to marry, and left, on his 
death in 1784, two sons, Gulib Singh and Mahtéb Singh, the 
former of whom succeeded him, aud was one of the first chiefs to 
offer assistance to the British, as a sanad of Sir D, Ochterlony, 
dated 4th January 1804, proves. Sirdar Gulab Singh died in 1844 
and Shiv Kirpal Singh, then only six years old, sueceeded. * He 
has estates worth Rs. 30,000 a year, and is still the guardian of 
the Damdamaé shrine, which brings in about Rs. 1,000 a year in 
offerings. Dharm Singh, the brother of Karm Singh, had a share 
in the original territory, but he died without issue, — and his 
widow was married by his brother. 

However, Guri Gobind Singh seems to have founded and built 
the Damdamé shrine himself before the death of Aurungzebe— 
which occurred in 1707; { but, letting this pass, from Griffin’s 
remarks, we get at a succession—Dip Singh, Sada Singh, Karm 
Singh,—between the dates, 1707 and 1784 A. D. Another verna- 
cular account § says that Dip Singh was killed in a fight with 
Ahmad Shah Durrani (? Griffin’s Governor of Léhor), whom he went 
out to fight in his wrath at this Muhammadan leader’s proceedings 
in the Punjab. So his death must be placed about A. D. 1762, 
and Sada Singh’s somewhat later. 

But the belief in this miraculous aneestor of the Shahid 
Sirdérs is by no means universal, and the following accounts are 
given as to the origin of the name. || One Dip Singh, a Sikh 
convert, lived at Pohu near Jalandhar, and, joining Gurbakhsh 
Singh of Lfilnagar and five (or seven) others, formed.a misdl of 
12,000 Sikhs, and called themselves Shahids, or the martyrs, 
in token of their disregard of death in the cause of religion. They 
occupied the country about Gurti Gobind Singh’s shrine at Dam- 
dama. Afterwards Ahmad Shah Durrani came and _ destroyed 





*-Jiwan Singh is Shiv Kirpél § Potht Sri Guru Panth Parkés, 
Singh's son. by Bhai Gydn Singh Gydni, Delhi 

t According to long established Murtaza Press, 1880, pp. 676-677 
JAt custom. Gurmukhi Text. 

I Adi Granth, pp. 92-03. || Lbid., loc. cit. 
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the shrines and temples at Amritsar, and this so incensed Dip Singh 
that he went forth to battle with the Pathénus. This fight 
resulted in the death of Dip Singh and all his party, since when their 
self-given title of Shahid has been generally recognised, Dip 
Singh was, succeeded by Sada Singh, his cousin, from whom 
the * Shéhzadptr Sirdars are descended. Gurbakhsh Singh lived 
in the neighbourhood of Anandpdr * in the Hoshiérpar district 
near Ripar, and met his death fighting the Musalmans near 
Amritsar. He was succeeded by S&Gba Sing, whose descendants 
live at Pind Parkali, near pee 1g This account, it will be 
observed, says nothing as to Sada Siogh’s death and miraculous 
fighting without his head, 

“A local Ambala account says that the Shahids were a misdl of 
Akalis who settled at Damdama, They had a fight with the 
Musalmans at Amritsar, where their dead were buried in a pit 
over which a mound was made. On this mound an ancestor of 
Sirdar Jiwan Singh built a shrine, from which act of grace his 
family obtained the name of Shahid. There is no mention in 
this account of Sada Singh’s martyrdom. 

Yet other accounts of this misdé/ are tobe found, which say 
nothing of Sadé Singh’s fighting without his head. Onet says that 
Gurbakhsh Singh and Karm Singh founded it with 8,000 follow- 
ers, and were called Shahids, simply because so many of them 
were killed in defence of their faith, and so they had made them- 
selves more than usually remarkable as Sikh martyrs. 

From all this it is pretty evident that some well-known legend 
has been fastened on Sad4 Singh to account for his death, “and 
the peculiar name borne by “his followers or descendants. ‘The 
fact of an exactly similar idea being found as far away as Jalesar 
from Ambala shows that this legend is widely current. 

I have thought it possible that these ideas of the headless Sikh 
warrior have originated in the story of the buman sacrifice attri- 
buted to Guré Gobind Singh, which with its attendant circumstances 
is thus related by Trumpp in his introduction to the Adi Granth§ 
As his mind (Gobind Singh’s) was deeply . tinged, owing to his 
early education by Hind& Pandits, with the superstitious ‘hotions 
of the Hindds, he resolved, before embarking on his great enter- 
prise, to secure to himself the aid of the Goddess Durga, who was 
his special object of worship. After he had procured some Pan- 
dits from Benares he went with them to the hill of Naina Debi_|| 


— 


* The home of Guri Gobind Singh. t Sikhan de Raj di Vithia; Gur- 
Tt Worshippers of Akal, the Time- mukhi text : Lidian4, 1868, p. 90. 
less Being : a sect of zealots said to § Pp. xc, xci and ‘footenote 3 to 

have been instituted by Guré Gobind p. Xc. 
Singh, Adi Granth, p. carili, || Not far from Rupar. 
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which is about eight miles (6 kos) distant from AnandpGdr. There 
he began to practise the severest austerities according to the direc- 
tions of the Pandits. When'he had gone through the course of 
these austerities the Brahmans began to offer up his burut-offer- 
ings, throwing hundreds of maunds of ghz, raw sugar and molasses 
into the fire. When the burnt-offering (hom) was completed, 
the Pandits told the Guré that he should now, in order to make 
a powerful offering, cut off the head of his own son and put it 
before the Goddess. Gobind Singh had four sons, and when he 
asked their mothers to give him one, they flatly refused. The 
Gurfi asked the Pandits what was to be done now, and when 
the Pandits answered that the head of some one else would do, 
five (others say twenty-five) disciples offered their heads, one of 
which ‘was cut off and offered tothe Goddess, And thus the burnt- 
offering was made complete. The story goes that thereupon 
Devi appeared and said, “ Go, thy sect will prosper in the world,’— 
Jah, terd panth jagat vikhe tur pavega. 

When the Guri returned from the hills to Anandp4r, he assem- 
bled the societies of the disciples, and told them that he required the 
head of a disciple: he, who loved his Gura, should give it. Most 
of them were terror-struck and fled, but five of them arose and 
resolutely offered their heads. Their names (which have been care- 
fully recorded, whereas the name of the poor victim offered to 
the Naina Devi is not mentioned) were Pharm Sing, Sukkbha 
Singh, Dayé Singh, Himmat Singh and Muhkam Singh. These 
five he took into a room and told them, that, as be had found 
them true, he could give them the Pdhul* of the true religion 
(sache dharm ki pahul). He made them bathe and seated 
them side by side, dissolved purified sugar (patdésdé) in water and 
stirred it with a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it 
some verses which are written in the A#d/ Ustul,+ he made them 
drink some of the sherbet so mixed, pouring part of it on their 








* The initiatory rite of the Sikhs, elaborate rite was Gobind Singh’s 
which originally consisted in drink- invention: Adi Granth, pp. xxxv, 
ing sherbet with two or three others, note 4 and xci, note 1. 
aud saying Wdéh Guri / The more 

+ The Akdl Ustul or praise of the Timeless One, is in Gobind Singh’s 
Granth and commences thus :— 

Akal Purakh di rachhé ham nai 

Srab Loh di rachhia ham nat: 

Sarab Kalji di rachhié ham nai 

Sarab Lohjit di rachhia ham nai: 

The protection of the Timeless Being is on us: 

The protection of the All-iron is on us : 

The protection of the All-time is on us : 

The protection of the All-iron ison us. Adé Granth, p. xe, 
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heads and sprinkling the rest on their bodies. He then patted 
them with his hand,.and cried with aloud voice, “Say, the khals4 
of the W&h-Gura! Victory of (=to) the holy Wah-Guré ! “ ( Wah- 
Gurii-Jt ké khdlsa! Sirt Wéh-Guri-Jt ki fate!) After he had 
given the péhul to these five in this manner, he.took it likewise 
from them, and in this: way all the rest of his disciples were 
initiated; to whom he gave the name of the £hdlsé, adding to the 
name of each the epithet Singh (lion.) Then he gave ‘the order 
that whoever desired to be his disciple must always have five things 
with him, which all commence with the letter akké ik), viz., the 
hair (4es) which must not be cut: a comb (danght): a knife 
(karad): a sword (irpén): and breeches reaching to the knee 
(kuchchh). Otherwise y would not consider him_as his disci ple. 

Dr. Trumpp adds: in a foot-note that there can be hardly any 
doubt that this bloody sacrifice was really offered, as all reports 
agree on this point. The Sikhs, who felt very much the atrocity 
of such an act, would never have ascribed any thing of this kind 
to their Guru, if it had not really. taken place. At the same 
time we may learn from this fact that the Brahmans, even as 
late as the seventeenth century, did. not. scruple to offer up a 
human saerifice.. 

For the present purpose the point to be deduced from the above 
is, that the notion of cutting off the head, and so making a martyr 
to faith is, as regards the Sikh religion, derived from the Hindu 
rites of Durga or Devi, and is intimately connected with the 
history of the most sacred and. popular portions of the creed of 
the Sikhs, -1t-has- been already seen from his. story of Kha- 
rak Singh, the soldier of Jarasandha, that Gobind Singh 
borrowed the idea of the headless horseman from. the old 
Brahmanical fables, and there is no doubt that we must go 
. them for the origin of the notion, as. will. be seen. more fully 
ater on. 

But, besides the above, there are several other modern: legends 
of the headless horseman, or something like it, current both 
among Hindts and Musalinans, aud one which the Hindas tell about 
Battala, an old and still populous town near Amriisar,. is worth 
relating here. 

There is in Battala a shrine to one Bab& Chiada Bhandari 
frequented by the members. of that sept of .the Panjabi 
Khattris, who hold him in much. reverence, coming from great 
distances to worship at his shrine, as they consider their saint 
to be a god. ‘The ceremony of ear-piercing for luck * is _prin- 
cipally performed. by them at this place. The origin of Baba 
Cliada’s fame lies in the tale, that in some fight in “the neigh- 





* See-Zudiqn Antiquary, vol, x.) p. 332, 
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bourhood he lost bis head, that his headless trunk went on 
fighting, sword in hand, into the town, in the streets of which 
he fell, and that the people of the place raised the present tomb 
and shrine on the spot. The story is quite a mordern one as Baba 
Chidé is stated to have met his death about 1730, probably 
during the irruption of Nadir Shah in 1738. 

But the idea of the headless warrior is far from being con- 
fined to the Hinds and Sikhs of the Panjib. Ibbetson’s Karnél 
Settlement Report, 1883, * mentions the worship there of Miran 
Sahib in the following terms, giving some new and very in- 
teresting information about the so-called Panjabi Sayyids and 
other shrines. The country is covered with small shrines to 
Musalm4n martyrs, properly Shahids,~ but called Sayyids by 
the villagers, the story of which is this:—There was a Raja 
Thard, in the Nardak, after whom several villages are still called 
Tharué, who dwelt in Habri, where he used to levy seignorial 
rights "from virgin brides, and one night the daughter of a 
Brahman suffered thus, Her father appealed for help” to Miran 
Sahib, a Sayyid, who collected an immense army of Sayyids, 
Mughals and Pathéns, and vanquished the Raja. The fight 
extended over the whole country to Delhi, and the Sayyid shrines 
are the graves of the Musalmans who fell. 

But a favorite prescription in sickness is to build a shrine 
to a Sayyid, whose name is often not even given, and when 
given, is almost always purely imaginary,.so that Sayyid shrines 
are always being added to, and most of them are not connected 
with any actual person. Lamps are commonly lighted at the 
shrines on ‘Thursdays, but offerings are seldom made except 
in illness or in fulfilment of a vow. These often take the form 
of a fowl, or a goat, or especially a goat’s head (sire) and become 
the perquisite of Musalman fagirs. One of the Imperial Zosmindrs 
or milestones, has thus been transferred into a Sayyid’s shrine 
by the people of Karn4l city, and every Thursday evening 
worshippers collect there, and so do fagérs who profit by them. The 
speciality of Sayyids is blue flags. They are said to be very 
malevolent, often causing illness “and death. Boils are especi- 
ally due to them, and they can make cattle to miscarry. One 
Sayyid, named Bhuré, who has his shrine at Bari in Kaithal, 
shares with Mans& Devi of Mani Majra, the honor of being 
the great patron of the thieves in this part of the Panjab, and 
a share of the booty gained by these worthies is commonly given 
to his shrine. 





* P. 152, secs, 376 and 381, right man “a true man and good.” 
+ I would suggest Shahid, a com- gE. g..tt Shahid hain ki chor? Are 
mon Panjabi expression for an up- you a true man or a scoundrel ¢ 
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Miran Sahib was a Sayyid of Baghdad of whom many wonder- 
ful stories are related. He is often said to be the same as 
Hazrat Piran Pir of the Panjab,* but this seems very doubt- 
ful. He led the army, described above, and had his head carried 
off by a canon ball (!) during the battle, but he did not mind 
a bit and went on fighting On this a woman in one of Raja 
Th&rd’s villages called out, “Who is this fighting without his 
head ?’ No sooner had she spoken than the body said “ Hagq 
Haqq,’ (my God, my God!) and fell down dead. But as it 
was falling, it said’ « What, are not these villages upside down 
yet?” And immediately every village belonging to and called 
after Raja Thar throughout the eountry was turned upside 
down, and all their inhabitants buried, except the Brahman’s 
daughter. The walls are still standing upside down to convince 
the unbeliever. Miraén Sébib was buried in HaAbri, and is 
commonly invoked and worshipped by the Nardak people, 
as also is his sister's sop, Sayyid Kabir. They have a joint 
shrine called MAmutbhanja (uncle and nephew) in Sunpat. 

So much for popular legend: let us turn a while to sober 
history. Pirin Pir is Shekh Abdu’-|-Qadir Gilani (or Jflaéni, 
or Gili), who was born in Gilao or Jil4o in Persia t in 1078 
A. D., and died in 1166, aged 88, at Baghdad, where he is 
buried. He founded the ‘well-known order of the Qadiria saints 
or fagtrs. His full name and titles were Pfran-i-Pir, Pir-i- 
Dastagir, Ghausu’-l-A zim, Ghdusu’-s-Samdéni,’ Mahbub-i- Subbni, 
Mirén Muhayyu’ -d-din, Sayyid *Abdu’-1- Qadir J ilani, Hassanu’- 
l-Hassaini.§ Now Abdu’ -l-Qadir Jildni’s nephew (bhénjé) was 
Sayyid Ahmad Kabir Rafi, who was the founder of the 
Rat’si or Gurzmar fagirs, || and there was another Sa yyid Ahmad 
Kabir, father of the great Sayyid (or Shekh) Jalalu’-d-din (or 
Jal4l) MakhdGm Jahénidn Jahangasht of Multan, who flourished 
in 1308-1384 A. D., and of Sayyid Rajz% Kattal, who died in 
1403. All these are buried at Uchché in Multaén. This last 
Sayyid Ahmad Kabir was the son of Sayyid Jalal Bukhari, 
who came to India, and followed the celebrated Shekh Babau’- 
d-din Zakarfa of Multan, who flourished in 1170-1266 A. D. 
This Sayyid Jalal is always being mixed up with his grandson Shekh 
Jalal Makhdam. 

It is to be observed that Sayyid Ahmad Kabir Raf’af is, in 
the story, called nephew (bkanja) of Pirén Pir of the Panjab. 





* See below for an explanation § Herklot’s Cadi atin! Hig- 
of this. ginbotham’s Ed., p. 155. 
T Beale’s Oriental Biog. Dict. s. v. || Herklot’s op. cit., pp. 157 and 
t Properly Kil-o-Kilan. See Vule’s 193. 
Marco Polo, vol. 1., pp-51, f. f. 
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He was really the nephew of Piran Pir ’Abdu’-l-Qédir Jilanf{, 
and so must have been living about 1150-1200 A. D., and, 
moreover, he never eame to India. Whereas the Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, father of MakhdGm of Multén, flourished in the Panjab a 
century later. I think these personages have been mixed up in the 
popular tradition, and that there is no doubt that the Miran Sahib 
of the people is meant for ’Abdu’-l-Qadir Jildni, but, of courso, 
erg he nor his nephew were ever in Habri, or indeed in: India 
at all. 

Besides these Kabirs there is a saint called Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, grandfather of quite another Sayyid Jalal Bukhari, who 
was a noble under Sh&h Jahd4n and flourished in 1594-1647, 
This saint lies buried at the Bijaimandal in Delhi. There was 
also a Sayyid Kabir, who was buried near Sulténganj at 
Agra in 1619, and, lastly, a Shekh. Kabir, called also Béla Pir, 
who was buried at Chunar in 1644. One more point: the: 
Manasa Devi mentioned by Mr. Ibbetson is a form of Devi or 
Durg4, She is represented as the sister of Sesha (Sesh Nag), 
and as counteracting the venom of snakes, She is also known 
as Jagadgaurf, Nitya and Padmavati. Her shrine at Mani Majra 
is not far from Kalké on the road. to Simla, 

To continue the tale as regards the Mussulmans. At PAnipat 
the famous battle-field of Northern India, there is a well-known 
tale of a Binsiré, or headless man, which is usually told in this. 
fashion. One Parjipat, * a° Kumhar or Potter, began to build 
the modern town of Panipat, but as fast as he built them the 
walls and buildings fell down again at night. At last the astro- 
logers and Brahmans told him, that until the bead of a Sayyid 
was placed in the foundations there was no hope of the buildings 
standing. + It so happened that a Sayyid boy had lately arrived 
straight from Makka (Mecca). The people, therefore, killed him 
and placed his head under the foundations, This drew down on 
them the vengeance of his relatives, and it is said that the 
corpse of the murdered boy helped them against his murderers 
by fighting and dving much execution just as it was, without 
its head. 

Muhammad Rafi, the brother of the celebrated Wahhabi 
rebel, Muhammad Shafi of Ambala, who was tried at the State 
trials of 1864,+ told me a long story of a headless. army at 
Babraich in connection with the well-known saint of the North- 
West who is variously ealled Ghazi Salar, Bare Mian and Ghazi 





—— 


* See Indian Ant., vol. xi, p. 117. to the stability of a building. 
+ Alluding to the universal idea ff Hunter, Our Indian Mussalmans, 


that a human sacrifice is necessary pp. 84 ff 
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Mian. He was really Sal4r Mas’aGd Ghazi, nephew of Mahmad 
of Ghaznf, and son of Salar SahG. He was killed at Bahraich in 
an outbreak of Hindu fanaticism, on 15th June 1033 A. D., when 
only 19 years of age, andthere isa large tomb to him there, 
He is now one of the leading saimts in Northern India and the 

atron saint of the British cantonments, worshipped by HindGs 
and Musalmans alike. His father, too, has a shrine at Bahraich, 
and is ‘considered a great saint.* This Muhammad Rafi was 
always at great enmity with his infamous brother, and for many 
years was an official of some standing in the service of the 
kings of Oudh before the British occupation. In 1839-42 he was 
Kotwal of Bahraich and, while there, he met and kept in his service 
one Hakim Hassan ’Ali, who is the hero of the tale, the gist 
of which is as follows :— 

“ About 1837 there dwelt in Lakhnau, in the Yahyaganj Mohalla, 
one Hakim Hassan ’Ali, an upright and honest man, sprung 
from a well-known family of hazims of the old days. He was 
a Suni. When only six or seven years old, he had the great 
misfortune to lose all his near relatives and guardians, and what 
money was left him was consequently dissipated by others, and 
he grew up to bea very poor man. However, he took earnestly 
to study and became a good physician, but owing to an unfortu- 
nate local superstition, that Suni physicians are powerless to 
cure ailments, and that only Shi'a practitioners are of any avail, 
he could get next to no practice. Meanwhile, he had married, 
and had two children, but was so badly off, that he could not even 
find them proper nourishment. His wife suggested that he 
should travel to some place where his knowledge would be of 
use to him. She gathered two or three rupees, and with this 
sum he started off and walked to Bahraich, where he put up 
at Ghazi Salar’s tomb. There is an inn there where travellers 
are fed free of cost for three days, and there he stayed. At the end 
of that time the attendants asked him who he was, and he told 
them his sad tale. So they advised him to walk daily back- 
wards and forwards from the tomb to the Shikargaéh of Ghazi 
Salar, which is about five miles out of Bahraich. This Shikargéh, 
or hunting-box is situated on the high banks of a small stream 
running through an entirely deserted and uninhabited part of 
the country, and was built about 100 years ago, because it was 
said that the headless body of Gh&zi Salar used to sit on that 
spot. 
re Others have profited by doing this,” said the attendants, 
“and so may you.” The doctor accordingly for several days went to 





* Cf. Elliot, Races of the North-West Oriental Biog, Dict. s v.Mas’aud 
Provinces, s. v, Ghazi S&lér.; Beales’ Ghazi, 
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and fro between the two places daily. One day he heard some 
one call to him “ Hassan ’Ali,” but could see noone. At last 
he saw a headless man (Binsiré) standing under a Banian tree, 
and being very frightened he ran away, but the man called after 
him, the voice coming from his chest, ** Don’t be afraid, and 
come back. I am only a man like you.” So, plucking up courage, 
he went back, and the man asked him who he was, and what he 
wanted. So the doctor told his story over again, and explained 
that all he wanted was employment. On this the man asked, 
“How much do you want to live on?” And the Hakim replied, 
that a rupee a day would satisfy him. ‘ Very well.” said the 
headless man, “1 will take you into my service and pay you 
a rupee a day,” and, taking him by the hand, he led him to a 
hollow in the ground, caused by the rain, and told him to scratch 
the earth with his nail, and the doctor did so. He soon found a 
rupee. “ Do this every day,” said the headless man, “ and you will 
get your rupee ;” but there are conditions attached to my _ service 
which you must keep. If you fail, you will be worse off than 
you were before. ‘The first condition is, that you must live under 
this tree, and I want here a good bed, good mats, carpets and 
good bedding. You must also cook here, and eat your food 
here, and I want cooking utensils and materials for eating here 
in abundauce,” 

“ All very well,” said the doctor, “but where is the money to 
come from? It will all cost at least Rs, 25.” 

“Go tothe hollow and scratch up your Rs 25,” said the 
headless one. 

The Hakim scratched up the money and they started off to 
the city together, and it was dark before they reached it. On 
the road the evening prayer-time arrived and they knelt to- 
gether and prayed, and went on to Ghazi Salar’s tomb. Arrived 
there, the headless one gave out his second condition which was 
that the doctor was to mention this to no one; whenever he did 
so, his pay would cease, and he would be poor all his life. And he 
said, “I am a Shahéd, (martyr) killed aloug with Ghazi Salar, and 
one of these days I will show him to you.” He then went away. 

Next day the Hasém brought every thing he wanted and reached 
the Banian tree in the afternoon. Arrived there, he dismissed and 
paid the coolies,and no sooner had he done this than the head- 
less one turned up and saluted him. The doctor and the Binsiré 
then set to work together to sweep up the place, sprinkle it with 
water, spread the carpets, make the bed and get ready the dinner. 
It was now dark and they lighted lamps and sat down to eat. 
“ You eat too,” said the doctor to the headless one. “ Oh, my dinner 
cousists of watching you eat,” said he, So the doctor ate his dinner 
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and began tying upthe remainder ina bag to hang up to the 
tree to keep animals away. “ You can leave it where it is,” 
said the headless one, “nothing will touch it.” After this the 
Binsiré lay on the bed awhile, and then went away. Next 
morning the Binsiré returned while he was saying his morn- 
ing prayer. He. told him that he had mentioned him to Ghazi 
S4lar, who was very pleased to hear of all this and had sent him 
some money as a present, and he gave him about Rs. 200. This 
went on for some nine months, during which time he drew his pay 
daily and began to get rich, sending money home to his family 
through one Chhunné Mall Baniya, of Bahraich. With this money 
they repaired and put in order the family property in Lakhnau. 

Meanwhile the time for the great fair to Ghaz{ Salar had ar- 
rived,* and the Binsira said he would show the saint to the 
Hakim, saying “ Stand before your carpet at the evening prayer, 
looking to the East, with folded arms.” The doctor did as he was 
told, and presently he saw a headless horseman ride slowly past 
him, mounted on a beautiful horse, followed by a crowd of headless 
men on foot, and when they had passed, there came a splendidly 
caparisoned elephant whose saddle-cloth was borne by horsemen 
riding alongside, but neither the man on the elephant nor 
the horsemen had heads on their shoulders. And he on the 
elephant was Ghazi Salar himself. The Hakim saluted the 
cavalcade and the Binsiré, his friend, called out to the saint, 
“This is the man I spoke of.” He and the doctor then followed 
the procession to the great tomb, and there it disappeared. 

After a while the Baniy& said _to the Hakim, ‘‘ Where do you get 
your money from? who is it that pays you all this?’ “You must 
never ask,” said the doctor: “it will be neither good for you nor me 
that you should know.” 

But the trader was very persistent, and at last the doctor told 
him the whole story. That evening, when he returned, he found 
neither tree nor his friend, nor any of the things he had been 
using day by day for months, and he never saw them again. 

It was soon after this that Muhammad Rafi became Kotwé4l 
of Bahraich and heard of the Hakim from the Baniya Chhunné 
Mall. He found him wandering about, looking for his friend, a 
thin scarecrow of a man, clothed in rags, half starved and without 
a rupee to his name, Muhammad Rafi took him in hand and 
fed him aud kept him while in Bahraich, and when, three years after- 
wards he was transferred to Lakhnau, he wished to take him with 
him, but the man would not go, saying, that he must find his 
friend. So, at last, in Bahraich he died. His wife was still 


* This falls on the 4th Sunday day in Jeth, Beale. op. cit., loc, cit, 
after our Easter, and is the first Sun- 
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living in Lakhnau six years ago (1877) when Muhammad Raf% 
left that place. 

Muhammad Rafi is an old man, and though he tells the story 
in all good faith, it isa memory of 40 years ago, and he was 
constantly forgetting portions of it. I think there is no doubt 
that the story told by his former servant, the Hakim, must be 
looked on as the hallucination of a disordered brain, worn out 
with misfortune and suffering, and rendered insane by a lonely 
life in the jungles, 

In the Amb&lé City isa tomb to one Lakkhe Shah Darvesh, 
about whom two tales are told. The first is this :— Many years 
ago there wasa great war in Mult4n in the course of which the 
saint, Lakkhe Shah, lost his head, and by the will of God fought 
his way without it from Multan to Ambéla, to the spot where his 
shrine now stands. At this place thereis nowadry well, but 
at that time it held plenty of water, and when Lakkhe Shah 
arrived, the women were drawing water from it. The headless 
man called out to them for a drink, but they all ran away at once 
without giving him any water, and so Lakkhe Shé4h fell down 
there and died. When the people saw him lying there,they were 
much astonished, and buried him with due honor and fenced in 
his tomb. As Lakkhe Sh&h fell to the ground his headless body 
cried out with a loud voice— 


Ambald Shahr dittha ; 
Andar Khéard, bahar mittha. 


Ambala Gity have I seen : 
Sweet without and salt within. 

This was his curse on the city for not giving him water in his 
need, and from that day to this the water of that well has been 
dry, and if any one digs a well within the city, the water always 
turns out to be brackish and undrinkable, but the water outside 
is plentiful and sweet. 

The second story is, that, after the English had taken posses- 
sion of Ambal4, and Mr. Murray was appointed Magistrate, he 
wished to make aroad from the city to the Fort.* In making 
the road, the tomb and enclosure of Lakkhe Shabh’s grave 
were destroyed. While the road was yet unfinished a man dressed 
in black came in the night and threw down the Magistrate’s bed. 
But, being a plucky man, he put it right again, and lay down to 
sleep. Next night the black-coated man, threw him off his bed 
on to the ground, but he came to no harm. However, this time 
he was very frightened, and, coming out of his house, sat outside all 
night. In the morning he told his people of what had happened, 
and they at once told him that it must have been Lakkhe Shah, 





* Siuce completely dismantled. 
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who had visited him thus for destroying his tomb, Thinking that 
this might be true, he changed the line of the road, and made a 
fine new road to the Fort, and rebuilt the tomb with its four 
gateways. And for this reason Hinds and Musalméas venerate 
the tomb to this day. 

Similar appearances of saints to European officers on behalf 
of their tombs are common enough according to the common peo- 
sle. One case I have already recorded in the Indian Antiguary,* ia 
which Nar Shah Wali, the saint of the Ferozpiar city, appeared to 
Capt. (Sir Henry) Lawrence, tied him to his bed, and frightened 
hiin into re-building his tomb. Another case that I can quote is 
my own! There isiu the Paget Park Gardens in Ambéla Can- 
tunments, an old tomb to one Khajurié Pir, about whom I have 
in the Folklore Record + given another story connected with his 
doings to English officers, Growing out of his tembis a date 
palm, whence, of course, his name Khajairié Pir, which signifies 
“Saint Date-tree.” Round this grave was a tumble-down railing, 
and the whole place had an untidy and dilapidated appearauce, 
and as I had charge of the gardens, I felt more or less responsible 
for this state of things. Observing that, as is usual, several people, 
Hiadds and Musalmans, chiefly women of the lower sort, assem- 
bled at this tomb on Thursdays, it occurred to me that the local 
Musalmans might be induced to put upa handsome building in 
place of the ugly one there in existence. They were delighted 
with the idea, and subscribed together some Rs, 900, which they 
handed over to me, and with which I rebuilt the tomb for them. 
Near this place was a tumble-down Shivala, or Temple of Siva, on 
the bank of the main tank of the gardens, and in a similar way 
I got some Hindas to give me about Rs, 350 for its repair. As-the 
buildings approached completion, the mistré in charge asked me 
in the most eonfiding way if it was true, that the saint had appear- 
edto me and ordered me to rebuild the tomb, as the people were 
saying so! He also asked me what boon I had obtained frona 
Mahadeo, sinee I had been indnced to .-build the Shivala! 

The folklore of the Saint and the Bed is almost deserving of a 
separate heading to itself in the investigation of the folktales 
of Northern India. Its general spread is well illustrated by. the 
following story :— 

At Battaélé, in the Amritsar Distriet, there is a tomb to a 
Naugaza,t or Saint Nine-foot.§ One day a man ealled Devi 
Dds, was going home at night and passed the tomb. He founda 





* Vol. xi, p. 42. their so-called tombs, see J. R, A, § 
+ Vol. v, p. 158. Vol. xiii, N. 8., pp. 183, 
t Common every where. As to § Lbid. 

the supposed Buddhist origin of 
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large bedstead standing near it, covered over with a fine sheet. He 
stood looking at it for some time, and, seeing no one near it, he 

ut the whole thing on his head and took it away home with him, 
Then he had his dinner and lay down on his new acquisition to 
sleep. As soon as he lay down, the whole house began to shake, 
bat, thinking it an earthquake, he took no notice. However, the 
house went on shaking so violently and so long, that at last he 
called out, “ What’s the matter?” On this Naugaza cried out from 
the darkness, “You take back my bed to the place where you 
found it, or I’ll shake your house down.” So the man got up and 

ut the bed back in its place, and then the Naugaza lay down on 
it and asked him to spread the sheet over him, but when he put 
it over his head his feet became bare, and when he put it on his 
feet, his head became bare. However, the man went on trying to 
cover the saint, having plenty of pluck, and the saint was so pleased 
at this that he said, “ You may go this time and I let you off, but 
don’t you do this again.” 

To return to the headless horseman. At Ladw4 in the Ambal4 
District isa shrine to one Sirkap Shah, * or the headless saint, 
the story of whom is as follows :—Many years ago this holy fuqir 
spent his time in prayer and fasting till he obtained the power 
of granting sons to the childless, and thus made many women 
visit him. He would, however, never allow more than one woman 
into his hut at a time, which scandalized the people,.so they 
tried to poison him, but the fagir quickly found out their secret 
attempts and frustrated them. However, he told the women not 
to visit him any more, as it offended their husbands. To this the 
women paid no attention, andin revenge their male relatives at- 
tacked the saint, killed him, and struck off his head. On this the 
head cried out, “ My trunk will kill you all within a watch and a 
quarter,” (sawé pahar ke bhitar meré dhar sab ko maregé). And 
so it was, for the trank got up, as it was, without its head, and 
fought all the murderers, and slew them all within the space 
of four hours. After this there were so many widows there, 
that the place was called Randwé Shahr, or the city of widows 
(rdénd). 

Of course, the derivation of Ladw4 from Rand, a widow, is 
all nonsense, and if the place was ever really called Randwi, 
or Randhw§, it is much more likely that its name comes from 
the Randhwa& Rajpats of the Panjab. ¢ 





* The name, however, of the + This is said of every saint. See 
famous Raj& Sirkap, (or Sirkat), Jnd. Ant. vol. xi, p. 34: Calcutta 
King Beheader, was given him from Review, vol. lxxii, p. 254. 
his propensity for cutting off other t See Griffin, Panjab Chiefs ; 
people’s heads. Lahore, 1565, p. 200 £. f. 
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Besides the above, there is a queer story about the death of 
Sher Shéh SGr. It is said that a Baniyé, named Dharm Datt, 
had two beautiful daughters, of whom the king was informed, 
and he demanded them of him. The Baniyé, like a stout 
HindG, refused to give them up, saying, “ You may strike off 
my head, but my headless trunk will still kill you.” The 
king thereon had him beheaded with a sword, but the hand 
of the headless trunk seized the sword, and with it slew the 
king. 

Now this remarkable tale is rendered all the more so by the 
fact, that Sher Shah SGr was not only a great Indian ruler, 
but also a very well known one of comparatively modern date, 
The real cause of his death, the blowing up of a battery, 
in which he was standing at the taking of Kalinjar, in the 
moment of victory, on the 24th May 1545 A. D., was, one would 
have supposed, a sufficiently romantic end to have been well 
remembered. Sher Shah Sar came from Hissér and songs are still 
sung in the Panj&b about the wars of his son Salim Shah Sar 
with the great Khawaés Khan, who is now looked on as a Muham- 
madan saint. Salim Shah, who reigned from 1545 to 1554, is 
confounded in the songs with his father, Sher Sh4h, 

Herklot,* in his deseription of the mountebanks so common 
during the Muharram, gives an account of the Tan-i-besir (or 
Sir-i-betan), or headless trunk (or bodiless head). This is a 
trick in which one man conceals his head under ground, or under 
a bedstead (chérpdée), and only displays his body, while another 
buries his body, and makes his head appear above ground, to repre- 
sent a dicapitated corpse. Between these they place a bloody sword, 
and sprinkle the spot with a red dye to imitate blood. Sometimes 
two persons in the semblance of robbers are seen there, and a man, 
acting in the character of a woman, sits crying and saying, 
“Robbers have murdered my brother (or husband). Give me 
something to go and bury him.” 

Perhaps the readiness with which the Muhammadans have taken 
up and adopted the Hindu idea, for such I believe it to be, 
of the headless warrior, may arise from the miraculous tales 
of Hussain’s head and its doings after his murder,} 

It is to be observed that the headless horseman of Awé is 
called Dand or Rind, which obviously means lopped or shorn. 
Elliot’s, Supplementary Glossary, s.v. Danda,{ says it means a 
bullock with one horn. Fallon, New Hindusténi Dictionary, 





* Qanoon-e-Islam, p. 136. Beames’ Ed., s.v.. and Carnegy’s 
t Herkiot’s Op. cit., p. iii. Kachahrt Technicalities, s.v, 
Tt Liliot’s Races of the N.-W. P., 
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8.v., says dind&é means a bullock with a bent, broken, or one 
horn. He also gives tutd, tontdé, tuntd, and tundd as meaning 
damaged, broken; and besides these tot@, tld, loss, damage, 
deficiency. He further quotes the proverb: 

Tritt ki biti nahin, 

There is no cure for death. 

And lastly there are the well-known and common words tGtné 
to be broken, and torn& to break. Bate, Hindé Dict, 8.v.v., says 
tund is a lopped hand or branch ; and tunda is handless, either 
from birth, or from maiming. The Ladién& Punjdbét Dict. has 
duand, headless body or trunk, lopped trunk of a tree, and tund, 
a headless or bare trunk. Ali these words take their rise from 
the roots trué or tud.* 

The consideration of the derivation of this word leads us to the 
origin and the cause for its present popularity. Tunda, Tundaka 
and Tundadeva,? the shorn, are names for Siva, and also for a 
well-known Ré&kshasa, or enemy of the Aryan heroes. Tunda 
was killed by Nahusha, the early progenitor of the Lunar Race, 
and Vitunda his son by Durg&. Devi or Durga, under her various 
names, had many fights with the R&kshasas, such as Tundé, 
Vitunda, Sumbha, Nisumbha, Sundé, Chanda and Munda, Mahi- 
sha, or Mahishdsura, and so on, who are all more or less mixed 
up in legend.t The Chandi Méhdtmya, usually called shortly the 
Chandé, a portion of the Markandeya Purdna, § still much read, 
details all these victories, and on these stories is based the well- 
known modern festival of the Durga Pdj&. One of the most 
famous of Devi’s victories is that over Nishumbha, which she 
effected in her character of Chhinnamastaka, or the headless.|| 
It is to the widespread celebrity of this legend that I attribute 
all the modern stories of the headless horsemen, warriors and 
saints. 

At the Durg& Pdja festival one of the most important things 
is the construction of the images of Durg4,4] and among the most 
prominent is the representation of Chhinnamastaka, who is 
“‘a reddish-brown, naked, headless goddess. She stands upon a 
human couple, and in one hand holds a gory scimitar, and in the 
other her own severed head, which drinks the warm blood gushing 
forth from her headless trunk.” 





* Monier William’s Sansk, Dict., § Durgdé Pijd, by P. C. Ghosha, 
s.v.v. tru, tud. Calcutta, 1871, Hindu Patriot Press, 

t Ibid, s.v.v. p- xi. (27). 

t Dowson’s Classical Dict. of Hindu || Wilkin’s Hindu Mythology, pp. 
Mythology, s.v.v., Tunda, Devi, Cha- 252 and 264. " 
munda. I Durga Puja, p. % 
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Wilkins’ * following Ward,+ says that the Markandeya Purdna, 
describes the incarnations assumed by Devi in order to destroy 
the RAkshasas ; which were as follows :— 

(1.) Durg&, the inaccessible, to receive Chanda and Munda 
who came to see her on behalf of Sumbha. 

(2.) Dasabhujé, the ten armed, to destroy Dhamlochana, the 

eneral of Sumbha, and his army sent to capture her. 

(3.) Sinhavahini, the lion-rider, to destroy Chanda and Munda, 

(4.) Mahishamérdini, the buffalo-slayer, to destroy Sunda, 
Sumbha’s general. : 

(5.) Jagaddhatri, the world-mother, to destroy the army of 
Sumbha and Nisumbha. 

(6.) Kali (with Chandi, the terrible), the black, to destroy . 
Ruktavija, Sumbha’s chief-general. 

(7.) Muktakesi, the dishevelled, to destroy another army. 

(8.) Téar&, the saviour, to destroy Sumbha. 

(9.) Chhinnamastak4, the headless, to destroy Nisumbha. 

(10.) Jagadgauri, the world’s beauty, to receive the thanks 
of gods and men for the deliverance she had wrought, 

Mr. Wilkins says regarding Chhinnamastak4, that it is evident 
from her appearance that she found her task rather difficult, 
for her head is half severed from her body. She is painted as a 
fair woman, naked, and wearing a garland of skulls, standing on 
the body of her husband, 

The wide popularity of the worship of Durgé must make the 
idea of the headless warrior familiar to the ignorant and vulgar, 
and hence, most probably, the numerous legends about the Dund, 
the Binsiré, the Tan-i-besir, the Sirburidé, and other forms of the 
headless one. 

The widespread of these legends may be further illustrated 
by an extract from the Rawul Pindi version of the Legend of 
Ras4ld, ¢ which runs as follows :— 

Raja Rasaélu gave up his kingdom and started for the city of 
Raja Sirkap. Before he had gone very far, he came upon a 
cemetery, where he found a headless corpse lying, and he said 
to it— 

Bare andar pit karangla ; 
Na is sis na pds: 

Je Maulld is nin zindd kare, 
Do batdn kare hamdre pas. 


The corpse is fallen under the hedge ; 
Nor breath in him, nor any one near ! 
If God grant him life; 
He may talk a little with me. 





* Op. cit., pp. 257 f f. t See Jnd. Ant., vol. xi, pp. 
t View of Hist. of Rel. and Lit. of 348 f. f. 
Hindus, Serampore, 1818, pp. 88 f.f. 
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And God restored him to life at once, as Raja RasdélG wished, 
and the Raja said to the man— 


Lathndion chorht badalt, 
Hathan paid zor; 
Kehe ’amal kamdio, 
Je jhaldi nahin gor? 


The clouds rose in the West, 
The storm was very fierce ; 
What deed hast thou done, 
That the grave coutains thee not ? 


And the man answered— 


Asin bhi kadin duniyan te in han the: 
Raja wal degrién pagan banhde, 
Tarde pagan bhar : 
Aunde tara, nachdunde tara, 
Hanke sawar. 
Zara na mitthi jhaldi, Raja ; 
Hun sav manan dé bhar. 


I, too, was once on the earth thus: 

Fastening my turban awry like a king, 
Walking erect : 

Coming proudly, taunting proudly, 
Driving off the horsemen. 

The grave does not hold me at all, Raja ; 
Now am I[ a great sinner. 


Meanwhile the night passed, and in the morning the restored 
corpse asked R&ja RasalG, who he was, and where he had come 
from, and the Raja replied, that he had come from Sidlkot and was 
going to play at chaupur with Raja Sarkap. 

“You had better not,” ne the restored corpse, “ I was his 


brother, and I know him. Livery day before he has his breakfast 
he cuts off the heads of two or three men. One day he could not 
get aconvenient head, so he cut off mine, and he will be sure to 
take off yours. However, if you really want to go, take some bones 
from here and have your dice made from them, and then the 
enchanted dice he plays with will have no effect, otherwise he 
will never lose.” Sothe Raj& did as he was advised, and, taking 
some bones from the cemetery, he started off. 

It is to be observed, that the headless horseman of Awagarh 
stands before his victims’ doors and calls to them by name, and that 
if they answer, they suffer for it. Thisis a very common notion, 
and in fact may be called the leading feature of the modern 
Indian ghost story. I have already alluded to it in the account 
of the Yech, or Yach, of Kashmir,* the imp who calls out to people 
in the night by name, and if they answer, burns them with their 





* Ind, Ant., vol. xi, pp. 260-261, 
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own Féngrt, or bowl for heating the stomach in the winter frosts. 
It arises, of course, in the common hallucination that a well 
known voice is calling te one by name, or speaking to one, 

The following are additional instances of communication with 
ghosts followed by death or illness. They are related as being every 
day occurrences in recent times, 

A man named Ramz4n Khan, living in the Sadar Bazar, Ambél& 
Cantonments, a chuprdst in the employ of Ganeshi Lal, Commis- 
sariat Gomiashta, relates the following story of himself :— 

In 1868 I was servant to Murli Manohar, Commissariat 
Goméshté, and was ordered by him to take Rs. 200 in cash to a 
Regiment on the march from Amb4l& to Chakraut&, which was 
then encamped at Mul4na. This money was required for the 
feeding of some elephauts, which accompanied the Regiment. I 
got on my camel, and took the money safely to Muléna. On my 
way back, I was riding my camel near Chhabiéna, close to the 
Cantonment boundaries, when I saw avery pretty, well dressed 
woman sitting undera tree. She called out to me to give hera 
lift. I said I would, but my camel would not go to her, but kept 
trembling and starting whenever he got near her. Sol told her 
to follow behind, and that I would get the beast to sit down at 
the Police Station close by, and in this way we went on, she 
following close at my heels, It was about 7 Pp. M. and dusk at 
the time, and when we reached the Police Station the sentry 
called out, “ Who goes there.’ I said, “ A camel-rider of the 
Commissariat,” and then he ealled out, “Who's that with you?” 
I said, “Only a woman.” While we were talking like this the crea- 
ture gave a great jump and disappeared into a tree* standing 
by, and we saw her no more, I had a severe fever for many a day 
after this. 

The above tale belongs to the class of the “ Beautiful Woman 
Ghost,” of which the following are instances :— 

“There was a cultivator of Jahangirpar in the Bulandshahr 
district, whose fields were some three miles from the town, and he 
used to go at all hours of the night to and from them, Onze dark 
night, when a slight rain was falling, he was going to his fields 
about 11 P.M., and on the road he found a beautiful, well-dressed 
girl sitting by the road side and calling out, “ Oh, where can my 
husband have gone?” The cultivator sat and talked with her 
and suggested that she should go home with him, She agreed to 
go with him to his fields, and there they began to make mutual 
love. While there was still an hour + of the night left, the woman 





* Very common notion, See + Chérghari: aghari is 24 minutes, 
below and story of Khajérid Pfr. 4 gharis are therefore really 1 hour 
Folklore Record, vol.-v, pp. 158-159, and 36 minute, 
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went away, saying, “ Mind, you tellthis to no one. If youdo, 
it witl be the worse for you: indeed, it will kill you.” The 
cultivator promised to say nothing about it,and she went away, pro- 
mising to come again everynight. Next night shereturned, and 
so it went on night after night, till the end of it was that the wo- 
man became pregnant, and the cultivator took her to live with him, 
and she bore him a daughter. But day by day the cultivater began 
to grow thinner and thinner, * and never would explain the 
reason. But at last his relatives questioned him so, that he told 
his secret. At the same moment the woman disappeared, where- 
on he became very ill, and before long he died.” 


Here is another story. About the year 1830 a man was 
wandering along the Mall at Merath (Meerut) one night in the 
hot weather, and saw a lovely woman leaning up against the 
ate of an empty house, who called out to him: “I have some- 
thing to tell you.” So he went up to her and talked, and ended 
in making love to ther, but he saw that her feet were turned 
backwards. + However, he was so taken with her beauty that, 
nevertheless, he took her to live with him. She made him grow 
thinner and thinner every day, but he was so frightened of her, 
that he never divulged his secret, and at last he died. 

At Amb4lé one Qualandar Khan, a trooper of the 6th Troop 
in the XIth Bengal Lancers, a Path&n, tells the following tale :— 

“T was sleeping in my hut in the lines, { and went outside for a 
call of nature. About 200 yards from the lines under a mangoe 
tree I saw two women sitting. They called out to me in Pushto 
that they wanted to go withme, but I said nothing and went 
home to my hut. When I got inside it, I found the women 
outside, and they said again in Pushto, “ You are anice sort of 
a man not to notice us! we came with you all the way from KA4bul 
and want to live with you.” Saying this, they came and lay down 
on my bed. 1 asked them where they had been living, and 
they said, “On your parade§ ground at a deserted well, 
some 400 yards from here to the east. There are three of us 
women in it. Ourselves and our mother, for we two are own 
sisters.” After this we all went to sleep and I remained in a trance 
till 8 A. M., when my comrades eame and poured water over my 
head and roused me. | 

From Mungir (Monghyr) comes the following as having 
happened in 1883. {| A wealthy Brahman of the town was on 





* ‘Compare the story of Ali Mard- { The English Zain was used. 
4n Khf&n and the Snake Woman: | Pita, again ; paret. 


Ind. Ant., vol. xi, pp. 230 ff. 
+ J. e., she was a churel ; see below. 


Pioneer, 17th April 1883. 
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three successive occasions taken by three women at night and 
transported bodily to different places at a distance from his 
house. During two of these trips they drove-nails into his- body, 
and on the third: occasion they gave him money. * . Each time 
the Brahman was. found at the place of his transportation by the 
police. This story looks as if some clever rogue were trading 
on the superstitions of the people, but the ideas contained in 
it are so exactly those of the Panjabis, as to show that they are 
eurrent, too, at any rate, as faras Northern Bengal. 

The next ghost tale dates as late as October 1882, and is told 
in all good faith by one Hanumén Tamboli of the Ambélé 
eantonments, who deals in horses and as a broker in the betel- 
leaf trade, He is a man of some position, and his tale is this— 

I and my servant, Mira, and a butcher, were going on a dark 
night with some money from the Sadar Bazar to the railway 
station. We went along the road that leads by the big drain 
near the "Idgah and Masjid, and as we were walking along, the 
butcher cried out, “Look! there’s a devil dancing in front of 
us!” I had alantern + in my hand, and so I had a good leok, 
and sure enough there was a man dancing wildly. in front of 
us with his arms over his head, and while we were looking at him 
he disappeared into.a tree. And from the tree a voice called 
out to the butcher, “Shaitén ko Shaitén dikhldé deté hai; a 
devil appears only to devils!” After this we all ran away 
home as fast as we could and have never used that road at night 
since, but the butcher was very ill for a long while. I fear the 
Tamboli and his friends Were the victims of a hoax on this occa- 
sion. As likely as not some thief was concealed in the drain and 
jumped out like this to frighten the inconvenient visitors away. 

There is yet another similar tale-in Ambalé, that a bearer 
to. Mr. Buckner, Inspector of Post-offices, named Lodhe Khan, 
was guing to his house in the Royal Horse Artillery Bazar past 
a large tank (diggt), well-known to be haunted at midnight, 
It was midnight when he passed and just as he reached ita 
man stopped him, and asked him who he was, whereon he ran 
away without answering. But the ghost, assuming the form of 
a cat, ran before him, and, on seeing this, the bearer became so 
frightened, that he sat down. After a while, however, he plucked 
up courage and ran off again to the bazar, and. fromthe dark- 
ness behind him a voice called out, “If*you eome this way 
again at this hour, I will not leave you alive.” 





* A common sequel to such tales. giving her a lot of money. 
There is a tale, very marvellous in t English used, and the word spelt 
its ‘way, told at Kasaulf of the local wy 3a la’al ten. A very interest- 
saint, Banne Shah, in. which he ing corruption 
cures a girl of leprosy and ends by 
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Sometimes these notions take a very practical shape, as may 
be seen from the following instance, which has occurred during 
this very month im which I am writing, viz., May 1883 :—During 
the last financial year a new bridge over the main stream 
in the Ambalé Cantonment was completed. It is situated at the 
North-East corner of the station cemetery and near a large Aikar 
(acacia arabica) tree. Under this tree lies a European suicide, a 
soldier, buried there some years ago. In the neighbourhood are 
the British Cavalry Grass-cutters’ lines, and the women living 
there will never pass the spot at night, as they say, the soldier 
has been seen to leave his grave and ask for bread (roté), and, 
as usual, to answer him is death. Now the contraetor who had 
the building of the bridge, is one Kéli Charan, and he says that 
the soldier appeared to him in a dream and told him to repair 
his tomb, and that unless he did so, he would take care that his 
bridge should never stand. Kali Charan, a Hindu, as his name 
indicates, has accordingly repaired the Christian’s grave to the 
best of his ability, and there it stands a monument to the living 
faith of this man in the reality of his vision. | 

Now at Firozpar there is near the Arsenal Fort an old dis- 
used brick-kiln in which a churel is said to live,* and many 
natives have told me that in passing it they have been called 
by name, and that those answering the call have been struck 
down with fever after it. I have no doubt that the part of the 
Awagarh headless horseman’s tale, which relates to the calling by 
name, takes its rise in the very widely spread and common belief in 
the chwrel and her doings. 

Most writers of Indian Dictionaries and on Indian Folklore 
have noticed the churel, and always in very similar terms. With 
variations within narrow limits the churel may be ealled the 
malignant ghost of a woman that has died im child-bed. She 
is variously called churel, churail, churaili, churailé, churdwal 
chuddo, chadddé, chiddo. The best description of the churel 
I have yet seen is, that procured for me by Mrs, F. A. Steel some 
three years ago, in which she mentioned as a proof of the liveli- 
ness of the belief in it that the natives at Firozpér told her that 
three cases of injury by a churel had occurred there within a 
month. Besides these I have already noticed several as occur- 
ing there, { and wherever I have been in the Panjab I have 
found these malignant spirits equally active:—at Siml4 § and 





* See Ind. Ant. Vol. x,[p. 229, note. Chhota Simla, is a deserted well (or 
t Ind. Ant. Vol. viii., p. 210. Fal- Oddoli) now closed, called Churel 
lon’s New Hind. Dict: Bate’s Hindi Kia or Churel Baolf, in which a 
Dict.: Lididnd Panj. Dict. 8.v.v.: chuprdst, some years ago, met his 
Herklot, op. cit, p. 224. death, it is said, at the hands of 
See Jnd, Ant. Vol. x, p. 229 note. the haunting spirit, 
; On the Mall at Simla, towards 
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Amb4lé, at Marhi (Murree) and Rawal Pind/, at Dharmsilé: 
at Firozpar and at Multéo. The constant mention of them in 
the various works of reference in the many Aryan languages of 
India shows the universal belief in them, and this being so, it is 
curious (as will be seen later on) that no attempt seems to have 
been hitherto made to trace this universal and remarkable 
superstition to its origin, or at least back to its earlier forms. 

Mrs. Steel defines the churel as the ghost of a woman who has 
died im pregnancy, or on the day of child-birth, or during the first 
40 days of her defilement. She is usually described as the 
ghost of a woman who has died within the first twelve days 
after child-birth ; and regarding children who die within these twelve 
days the natives have a queer custom of burying them inside 
the house, or just outside the threshold, with the object of prevent- 
ing similar deaths in the future. Mrs. Steel goes on to say that 
the worst and most malignant chure/ is that of a pregnant woman, 
who dies on the night of the Déwé4li festival, and that, though 
properly confined to the limits above mentioned, the term is fre- 
quently extended to mean any female ghost, Hindé or Musalmén. 
The superstition is essentially HindG@, and though believed in by 
Musalmfns, it is not admitted, as arule, that a Musalméni could 
become a churel. | 

The popular idea of the proper form of a chwrel may be gather- 
ed from a rough picture of one in my possession, accompanied by 
some verses. The figure is drawn as that of a very black, ugly 
woman, without breasts and nzked, except as to a phinni, or loin- 
cloth worn by children. She hasa starved appearance generally, 
and her attitude is a threatening one. Her hair is lanky, her 
stomach and navel protrude, her hands are large, long and lean, 
her thin arms are outstretched before her, her mouth is wide open, 
showing a long and bright-red tongue protruding, and her feet 
are turned backwards, She wears the usual female gold and silver 
ornaments of gala costume, viz., churis, or bracelets, on her wrists ; 
baré mdalé and mdild, or beaded necklaces, and jugné, or gold 
necklet, round her neck ; bélién, or earrings, in her ears; and 
tungné, or chaplet, in her hair, 

The verses are these :— 

At churel khéne ek nagar nar ko: 
Dekhé jo murke, bhuil gae ghar ki sér ko f 


Bal hain bare, wa pet bara, hath hain bare, 
Munh khole, panw ulte chale, khée lin khare. 


And may be freely rendered thus :— 


The long lean hands, the lanky hair, 
The foul black skin, the tongue aflame, 

The feet turned back, the hungry air, 
Too surely the churel proclaim, 

Screams with pale fear the town-bred maid, 
Affrighted at that sight of dread, 
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The chureb is essentially a malignant spirit, and’ espectally so 
to the members of her own family. She waylays men returning 
from the fields late in the evening, and, assuming the sha 
of a beautiful woman, calls her victims by name. If the call be 
answered, sickness and death ensue, but even if no answer be given, 
the event is a most untoward one,for noone ean ever really sur- 
vive the sight or voice of the chwrel. Sooner er later come mis- 
fortune, sickness and death. 

The means employed to prevent dead women from becoming 
ehurels are these : Small round-keaded nails of iron are made for 
the purpose, and driven into the nails of the forefinger and 
thumbs, and the great toes are fastened together by iron rings 

assed round them. The surface of the ground on which the 
woman has died is carefully scraped and removed, and the spot sown 
with mustard seed. Mustard seed is also sprinkled along the 
road, traversed by the corpse to interment or to cremation, and on 
the grave when there is one. The reasons for this are twe-fold, 
Firstly, the mustard plant blooms in the world of the dead and, its 
sweet smell is peculiarly grateful to the spirit and keeps: her-con- 
tent. Secondly, whenever she rises from her grave at nightfall, 
she makes straight for her former home, and, seeing the mustard 
seeds scattered about, she stoops to pick them up. Now this is a 
long job, and eceupies her till eock-crow, and then she is.no longer 
able to roam, but is forced baek into her grave. 

In default of a better explanation, I suggest that the origin of 
the idea of the chwrel lies, like that of the headless horseman, in 
the legends of Durga or Devi, particularly in that one in which 
one of her many forms, Chandi, the Terrible, helps her in her 
other form of Kali, the Black, to slay the self-multiplying giant 
Raktavija, the leader of the army of the. Titans against the 

ods. * 
: I must wind up my paper witha story about the headless 
horseman of an unexpected nature. It is from an entirely new 
source, and from a most unlikely person, viz., a District Engineer 
of the Sind, Panjab and Delhi Railway who has seen the headless 
horseman himself in Ambala and that not very long ago. The 
adventure is so remarkable, that I must let him tell it im his own 
words, Mr. T. A. Cox says, “In the bot weather of 1870 or 1871 
I was one day riding out, after a long day in office, to dine with 
the 72nd Highlanders. My bungalow was in the Native Infan- 
try lines at Anrbalé, nearly opposite the present Mess-house of the 
32nd Pioneers. It was about 7-30 Pp. M., and quite dusk, I 
was riding at a foot’s pace. When I got to the turn of the road 
opposite General Gott’s house (now Dovedell Hotel), I noted a 
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* Wilkin’s Op. cit., pp. 248, 255, 98 ff. 
257. Ward’s Op. cit. Vol ii, pp. 88, 
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black horse, with a horseman draped in black, without a head, by 
my side on the off-side, I did not speak, but rode quietly to 
the turn leading to the Railway crossing. At this point the appa- 
rition disappeared and vanished. I rode on to the British 
Infantry mess house and mentioned to two or three men what 
I had seen. The sight of the apparition had no effect on my 
nervous system, for I made a very good dinner and played a 
rubber of Whist afterwards, was in perfect health, as plenty of 
people could have testified. I am still fully persuaded (as 
1 was at the time) that the apparition was subjective and had no 
objective reality.” 

Here is a “ good and true” ghost story for the Theosophical and 
Psychical Societies to discuss, though it is a pity for them that the 
ghost-seer declines to believe in the reality of his vision. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 





The subject of the headless horsemen seems an endless one, and even 
after the above was in typeI found him in Macgregor’s History of the Sikhs, 
vol. I, pp, 72-3, in connection with Guri Gobind Singn’s doings as above 
detailed, and also at page 190 of Sirdar Atar Singh’s Sadéhi Book, when one 
of the Guru’s followers is made-to fight the Musalman’s without his head at 
a place called Ghanaulé in the Ambala District, soon after the Guru’s fight 
from Anundpir to his final resting place at Makatsar in the Firozpur 


District. 
= & 








































THE QUARTER. 


oa following Postscript appeared in our Calcutta Edition of 
March 31st :— 


The agitation against the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill shows no signs of abating, and seems likely to undergo further 
development, should the Government of India persevere much 
longer in its present silence. 

The European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association held its first 
meeting on the 29th instant, when the Prospectus and Rules were 
adopted and the first office-bearers appointed. The Prospectus, 
which we reprint below, is very moderate in its tone, and the As- 
sociation should meet with the universal support of the classes 


whose cause it espouses. 


The following is the Prospectus referred to :— 


This Association has been formed to watch over and protect the interests 
and promote the welfare of the following classes of persons in India, vzz :— 
Europeans of whatever nationality, Anglo-Indians, European British 
subjects not falling within either of these denominations, Americans, 
Armenians, Eurasians, and others associated with Europeans by a commu- 
nity of sympathies and interests. ° 

It is felt that the establishment of a body that shall adequately represent 
the classes thus indicated, and, from the wide basis on which it rests and the 
solid interests which it promotes, shall contain within itself the elements 
of strength and permanence, has become an urgent necessity. 

The flow of British eapital into Indiafor commercial, agricultural and 
industrial purposes has led, of late years, toa large increase, and, unless 
checked, promises in the future to lead to astill greater and more rapid 
increase in the numbers and importance of the European community. Not 
ouly have Europeans thus become more generally diffused throughout the 
country, but the magnitude of the interests committed to their charge 
exhibits a steady and rapid growth, and, consequently the need of an agency 
by which their wants and opinions may be effectively brought to the notice 
of the constituted authorities, whether in India or in England, has made 
itself strongly felt, and is likely to become more pressing in the future. 

Apart from considerations personal to the European community as defined . 
above, there are two reasons why, in the present circumstanees of India, 
that community should make a powerful and united effort to secure for 
itself an adequate representation. ‘The first of these reasons is, the extra- 
ordinary development, amongst the natives, of associations having a political 
object. Every year sees the growth of this a and it appears 
necessary, in the interests of the whole country, that a balance of political 


representation should be established, as far as possible, by supplying the 
emma under which the European community, in this regard, undoubtedly 
labours. 

The second reason is to be found in the expressed wishes of the Govern- 
ment in India. The Executive Government finds that what has become a 
necessity for the European community, has become also a requirement of good 
government ; and it has itself pointedly indicated the extent to which the 
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Government and the European community suffer from the absence of any 
general association charged with the performance of such duties as would 
fall naturally within the compass of the operations of the European and 
Auglo-Indian Defence Association. : 

The necessity for such an Association is illustrated by the tendency of 
much recent legislation and administrative action to disregard the interests of 
the European community, as exemplified more particularly by the gradual 
proscription of Europeans and their descendants from whole departments of 
the public service, and by the introduction into the Supreme Legislative 
Council, without reference to them, of a Bill to deprive them of one of their 
most cherished rights. 

The objects which the Association proposes to itself are three-fold in 
character :—1, Political, 11, Benevolent, and 111, Economic, 


1,—PoLItTIcAL. 


(a)—To collect and bring to a focus the opinions of the classes whom it 
represents, or any section of them, on all matters affecting their welfare, 
and thus endeavour to secure them a more effective voice than they at pre- 
sent possess in the councils of the country. 

(6)—To watch the operation of existing Laws, Rules, and Institutions, 
in the interests of the communities whom it represents, with a view to 
detecting any defects in them, or any abuses in their administration: to 
bring such defects and abuses to the notice of the constituted authorities 
in India and in England, for the purpose of obtaining appropriate reme- 
dies, and to formulate and suggest such remedies. 

(c)--To watch the action of the Legislature in India, and of Parliament 
so far as it affects India, in order to prevent, modify, or promote the 
same, by its representations, as circumstances may appear to require. 

(d)—To discharge the same functions in respect of the administrative 
action of the Government, whether in India or in England. 

(e)—To originate and sustain, by all legitimate and _ constitutional 
means, organised action in India and England, in support of the represen- 
cotiane which it may be deemed necessary to make for the purposes above 

escribed. 

(f)—To guard and defend all lawful rights and privileges, and promote 
the removal of unjust disabilities, of the classes whose interests it is the 
care of the Association to promote. 


II.—BENEVOLENT. 


(a)—To aid by its efforts in the development of charitable and education- 
al institutions in the interests of the aforesaid communities. 

(6)—1n the interests of those communities to watch the allotment, 
application, and working of charitable and educational grants. 


III.—Economic. 


To promote by its efforts and representations, in the interests of the 
community at large, European and Anglo-Indian commercial, agricultural 
and industrial enterprise, and to secure such enterprise from the consequences 
of injurious legislation or undue executive interference. 

In conformity with the objects of the Association, as described above, 
its first and immediate efforts will be directed to the preservation of the 
right of European Briiish subjects resident in India, beyond the local 
jurisdiction of the Presidency High Courts, to be tried only by those who 
are themselves European British subjects, of which right it is the object of 
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the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill, introduced into the Legislative 
Council of India, on February 2nd, 1883, to deprive them. 

It is intended to maintain the Association, which has been already 
formed, on a permament basis, both in India and in England. 

It is estimated that a minimum sum of Rs. 3,00,000, after defraying all 
preliminary expenses, will be required for this purpose. Donations are 
therefore earnestly solicited, not only from such persons as may determine 
to become members of the Association, but from all who, while sympathising 
with the objects it has in view, may be unable for any reason to join it. 


March 31st, 1883. 





PuBLIC attention since the above date has continued to be 
almost entirely engrossed by the question of the Jurisdic- 
tion Bill and by the outburst of hostility to the ruling 
race for which the discussion arising out of it has proved the signal, 
While the views of the European and Anglo-Indian community 
regarding the policy of the Bill and their determination to use 
every legitimate effort to avert the calamity of its enactment, 
have undergone no change, their attitude has been sensibly 
modified by the circumstances of the hour, As the time ap- 

roaches for the Government of India to reconsider its policy in the 
light of the opinions of its own officers, watchful and anxious 
expectancy has generally taken the place of indignant protest. 
The knowledge that the officials consulted have condemned the 
Bill almost to a man, and, in the great majority of cases, in 
tlie most emphatic terms, has largely contributed to this change. 
On the one hand,it is felt that it would be not merely an act 
of inconceivable folly. but an unwarrantable breach of faith, if, after 
having staked the question on the result of an appeal to official 
opinion, the Government, on finding that opinion to be against its pre- 
conceived views, were to refuse to redeem its promise and to pass the 
Bill in the teeth of a verdict deliberately challenged and deliberately 
given.—On the other hand, there isa wise disinclination to give 
the Government of Iudia even the shadow of an excuse for setting 
aside the unanimous verdict of the public on the ground that their 
attitude is that of menace. The Government has called for 
certain opinions and promised to abide by them. The public 
concerned are quite content that it should keep its promise ; and, 
such being the case, they are resolved that, as far as in their 

ower lies, no disturbing element shall enter into the question. 
‘They feel, moreover, that, if the Goverument is determined to break 
its promise, it is best that it should do so entirely on its own 
responsibility ; that at all events they should give it no oppor- 
tunity of saddling any portion of the guilt of so/fatala course 


on their shoulders, 
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In the meanwhile the Native community, on their side, or 
rather the kuot of frothy politicians who, under the influence 
of a one-sided and half-digested English education, have developed 
the falsetto voice of the demagogue, have done all that lay iu their 
power to justify the worst predictions of theopponents of the 
Government policy, by their abuse of English rule and their 
scornful refusal to accept the Bill as anything but a small instal- 
ment of a policy destined to culminate in a unified India, gov- 
erned by themselves. 

‘The real motive of these men has been placed beyond all doubt, 
and a startling example at the same time given of the uuscrupul- 
ousness of their methods, by the late libel against Mr. Justice Norris 
and the agitation of which the just sentence passed on the offender 
has been made the occasion. A more signal proof of political incapa- 
city could hardly have been given than that furnished by 
the men who, iv raising the false cry of injured religion over Mr. 
Norris's action in the Saligram case, and using it as a lever to stir 
up their ignorant fellow countrymen against the Government, 
have exposed their hand at so criticala moment, and thus 
furnished the opponents of the Jurisdiction Bill with a practical 
demonstration of the justice of their opposition. Had the acumen 
of these men been at all propotionate to their malice, they would 
have seen that the very last thing they ought to do at such 
a moment was to foster a cry which, coming from such a 
quarter as this did, aud being so obviously factitious as this was, 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that they were influenced 
by ulterior motives. 

The incident which gave rise to this extraordinary exhibition 
of combined wickeduess and folly, happeued in this wise. Ina 
case between Hindus which was being tried before Mr. Justice 
Norris, a question arose as to the ideutity of a certain idol, which 
las been variously described asa saligram stone aud a bigraha. 
In order to determine this point, it became necessary to ascertain 
whether a particular idol in the custody of a certain Pandit in 
the Burra Bazar was the family idol of certain of the parties in 
the suit. With the view of determining this question it was 
suggested by the counsel on both sides that the idol should be 
brought into Court for the purpose of identification. The 
Judge, however, hesitated to pass an order for this purpose uu- 
til he had ascertained from the attorneys on both sides, who 
were Hindus, that there was no objection to such a course from a 
religious point of view. He therefore made enquiries from them 
on the subject and was informed, in reply, that there was uo such 
objection to the proposed proceeding. Still Mr. Justice Norris 
was not satisfied, and, in order to remove all possivility of doubt, 
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he further enquired from one Gouri Kanta, the agent of the 

laintiff, a Brahmin, who was in Court, and his answer was that 
the idol could not be brought without objection into the Court 
itself, owing to the coir-matting, but that it might unobjectionably 
be brought into the corridor of the Court. 

So anxious, however, was Mr. Justice Norris to make no 
mistake that he then sent for the Court interpreter, also a 
high caste Brahmin, and consulted him in the matter; 
and, like Gouri Kanta, he replied that, though the idol could 
not be brought into the Court, on account of the coir matting, 
it might unobjectionably be brought into the corridor. 

Thereupon Mr. Justice Norris made an order, granting the 
application, and the custodian of the idol was directed to pro- 
duce it, the interpreter himself being deputed to go with the 
officer entrusted with the execution of the subpoena and see 
that it was conveyed to the Court in a proper manner. In accord- 
ance with this order the idol was thereupon conveyed into the 
corridor of the Court by its custodian, in company with the 
Brahmin interpreter, and there inspected by the Judge. . 

Now, setting aside entirely the question whether, as a matter 
of fact the idol was an object which, according to Hindu custom, 
might unobjectionably be brought into the corridor of the Court, 
or not, it is perfectly clear from the above circumstances that 
the utmost care was taken by the Court to guard dgainst the 
risk of sanctioning anything that could offend against such 
custom, and that, if what was done did so offend, the respon- 
sibility for the error rests, not with the Court, but with parties in 
the case themselves, and the other high caste Hindus consulted. 
Whether there was anything in the proceeding calculated to 
wound Hindu religious feelings or not, it is, therefore. quite un- 
necessary to decide, in order to arrive at a verdict on the conduct of 
the Court, or on the justice of the subsequent agitation in the 
matter. It will be observed, however, that the result of Mr. 
Justice Norris’s enquiries, to go no further, creates the very 
strongest presumption that the action of the Court was, in fact, 
wholly unobjectionable. Not only was there a consensus of opinion 
on the part of the experts consulted that the idol might pro- 
perly be brought into the corridor, but the replies of those 
experts justify the inference that it might have been brought 
into the Court itself, but for the accident of the room being 
matted with coir-matting. There was no hint whatever that 
the nature of the building, or the fact of its being frequented 
by Mlechchas, constituted any objection. Still less was there 
any hint that the idol could uot properly be inspected by the 


Judge, 
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In spite of all this, and of a mass of other well-known facts 
connected with the treatment of such idols, which point to the 
same conclusion, but which were not brought forward in the 
proceedings, the incident was at once seized upon by the 
Native Press as a proof of the tyrannical conduct of the Judge 
and of his determination to trample on the religious feelings 
of the natives. 

A paper called Brahmo Public Opinion, which is the 
organ of a section of the native population who profess to be 
superior to idol worship and the superstition implied in it, 
immediately published an article in which the following passage 
occurred :— 

“ What are we to think of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feel- 
ings of the people and so disrespectful to their cherished convictions, 
as to drag into Court, and then to inspect, an object of worship, 
which only Brahmins are allowed to approach, after having purified 
themselves, according to the forms of their religon? Will the 
Government of India take no notice of such a proceeding? The 
religicus feelings of the people have always been an object of 
tender care with the Supreme Government. Here, however, we 
have a Judge who, in the name of Justice, sets these feelings 
at defiance and commits what amounts to an act of sacrilege 
in the estimation of pious Hindus. We venture to call the 
attention of the Government to the facts here stated ; and we 
have no doubt due notice wilk be taken of the conduct of the 
Judge,” 

This unfounded libel served as the signal for the following 
scurrilous and. unscrupulous attack on Mr. Justice Norris and 
the High Court in the columns of the Bengalee, another organ 
of the advanced Hindus :— 

“The Judges of the High Court have hitherto commanded the universal 
respect of the community. Of course, they have often erred, and have often 
grievously failed in the performance of their duties, But their errors have 
hardly ever been due to impulsiveness or to the neglect of the commonest 
considerations of prudence or decency, We have now, however, amongst 
us a Judge, who, if he does not actually recall to mind the days of Jeffreys 
and Scroggs, has certainly done enough, within the short time that he has fill- 
ed the High Court Bench, to show how unworthy he is of his high office, and 
how by nature he is unfitted to maintain those traditions of dignity which 
are inseparable from the office of the Judge of the highest Court in the 
land. From time to time, we have, in these columns, adverted to the 
proceedings of Mr. Justice Norris. But the climax has now been reached, 
and we venture to call attention to the facts, as they have been reported 
in the columns of a contemporay. ‘lhe Brahmo Public Opinion is our autho- 
rity, and the facts stated are as follows :—‘ Mr, Justice Norris is determined 
to set the Hugli on fire. The last.act of Zubberdusti on his Lordship’s part 
was the briaging of a Saligram, a stone idol, into Court for identification. 
There have been very many cases both in the late Supreme Court and 
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the present High Court of Calcutta regarding the custody of Hindu idols 
but the presidiug deity of a Hiudu household has never before this had the 
honor of being dragged into Court. Our Calcutta Daniel looked at the 
idol and said it could not be a hundred yearsold. So Mr. Justice Norris is 
not ouly versed in Lawand Medicine, but it is also a connoisseur of Hindy 
idols. It is difficult to say what he is not. Whether the orthodox Hindus 
of Calcutta will tamely submit to their family-idols being dragged into 
Court, is a matter for them to decide, but it does seem to us that some 
publi: steps should be taken to puta quietus to the wild eccentricities of 
this young and raw Dispenser of Justice.’ 

“* What are we to think of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feelings of 
the people and so disrespectful to their most cherished convictions, as to 
drag into Court, and then to inspect an object of worship, which only 
Brahmins are allowed to approach, after having purified themselves, accord- 
ing to the forms of their religion? Will the Government of India take no 
notice of such a proceeding? The religious feelings of the people have 
always been an object of tender care with the Supreme Government. Here, 
however, we have a Judge who, in the name of justice, sets these feelings 
at defiance, and commits what amounts toan act of sacrilege in the esti- 
mation of pious Hindus. We veuture to call the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the facts here stated, and we have no doubt due notice will be 


taken of the conduct of the Judge.’” 

It was impossible for the Court to overlook so gross and daring 
an attack on one of its members without permanently lowering 
itself in the eyes of a community who see no magnanimity in 


forbearance. 
A consultation of the Judges having been held, Mr. Justice 


Norris, on the 2nd ultimo, directed a rule to issue against Kam 
Coomar Dey, the Publisher, aud Babu Surendronath Bannerjee, 
the Proprietor and Editor of the Bengalee, calling on them to show 
cause why they should not be committed fur contempt. 

The rule came oa for hearing on the 5th, when Mr. Bonnerjee, 
on behalf of the defendants, submitted the following affidavits :— 


“JT, Ram Coomar Dey, of N». 33, Neoghee Pookur’s Lane, in the town 
of Calcutta, contractor, solemnly affirm aud say as follows :— 

let.—‘That for the last two or three years l have, uuder a contract with 
the abovenamed Surendronath Banuerjee, by myself, and others employed 
by me, composed, set up, and printed the periodical work called the Bengalee 
of which I am kuown as the Printer and Publisher. 

2nd.—'!hat I have vo concern with any matter which appears in the said 
periodical work, and that I have no power to prevent any such matter 
passed by the said Surendron«th Bannerjee appearing in the said periodical 
work. 
3rd.—That I am imperfectly acquainted with the English language, and, 
though able to compose and set up works in English, I do not readily 
understand the sense and meaning of what I do compose and set up. 

4th.—That while composing and setting up ‘the issue of the 28th day 
of April 1883 of the said periodical work, | had no knowledge whatsoever 
that it contained any matter contemptuous or defamatory of, or concern- 
ing, the Hon’ble Johu Freeman Norris, one of the Judges of this Honorable 
Court, or of any person or persons whomsvever, and | say that, even had I 
had such knowledge, [ could not have prevented the same being published in 
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the said periodical work, and all that I could have done would have been 
to sever my connexion with the said “prpens ya work. 

5th.—That I am extremely sorry that any matter deemed by this Honora- 
ble Court to be contemptuous and defamatory of, and concerning, the said 
Hon’ble John Freeman Norris should have appeared in the said period- 
ical work, and so far as I had any hand in the publication thereof, I 
apologize to the said learned Judge and to this Honorable Court. 

Tnat under the circumstances aforesaid, I submi: myself to the favorable 
consideration of this Honorable Court. 


The affidavit of Surendronath Bannerjee is as follows :— 


1, Surendronath Bannerjee, of No. 33, Neogee Pookur East Lane, in the 
town of Calcutta, at present residing at Monirampore in the district of the 
''weaty-four Pergunnahs, inhabitant, solemnly affirm and say as follows :-— 

lst.—That on Thursday the 3rd day of May instant, I was served witi 
a rule issued by this Honorable Court in this matter on the day previous, 
calling upon the abovenamed Ram Coomar Dey, as the Printer and Pub- 
lisher, and myself as the Editor of the periodical work, the /enga/ee, to 
show cause before this Honorable Court, on Friday the 4th day of May 
justant, at the sitting of the Court, why we should not be committed, or 
otherwise dealt with according to law, for contempt of Court alleged to 
have bee committed by us in having unlawfully published a certain article 
in the said periodical work, the Bengalee, of the 28th day of April last, 
containing certain contemptuous and defamatory matters of, and concerning, 
the Hon’ble John Freeman Norris, one of the Judges of this Honorable 
Court. 

2nd.—That upon being served with the said rule, I bespoke and there- 
after obtained office copies of the grounds upon which the said rule is based 
which grounds I have perused. 

3rd.—That I admit that, as is stated in the affidavit of Mr. Henry Adam 
Adkins, Officiating Solicitor to the Government of India, the abovenamed 
Ram Coomar Dey is_the Printer and Publisher of the said periodical work, 
the Bengalee. and I am the Proprietor and Editor thereof. 

4th.— That the said periodical work is made up entirely under my su- 
perintendence, and that the said Ram Uoomar Dey. who is but indifferently 
acquainted with the English language, has no authority over any editorial 
matter appearing in the gaid periodical work, and further he could not, if 
he wished so to do, prevent any article or paragraph appearing therein. 

5th.— That the issue of the said periodical work of the said 28th day of 
April 1883 was made up and puolished eutirely on my responsibility, and 
to the best of my knowledge, information and belief, the said Ram Coomar 
Dey did not read anything contained therein in the editorial columns 
before the publication thereof. 

6th, -I further say that, except as an Hon’ble and learned Judge of 
this Honorable Court, I have no knowledge whatsoever of the said Hon’ble 
John Freeman Norris, and that, in writing and publishing what 1 did in 
connexion with his Lordship, I acted entirely bond fide, and, as I believed, 
iu the interests of the public good. 

7th.— That there appeared in the said issue of the 28th day of April 1883 
two paragraphs in connexion with the said Hon’ble John Freeman 
Norris, one at page 194 urder the heading of “News and Notes” of 
Tuesday the 24th day of April 1883, and the other at page 199 amongst 
the editorial notes. ‘The said two paragraphs are as follows: [Here fol- 
lowed the articles previously quoted and on which the rule wae issued.] 

8¢h.— That the Brahmo Pubtic Opinion referred to in the said paragraph 
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is a periodical work published in Calcutta every Thursday, and is believed 
by the public, and I believe it to be under the editorship of a gentlemen 
practising as an attorney of this Honorable Court. 

9th.—That the matter of complaint made in the said first paragraph 
appeared in the said Brahmo Public Opinion, to the best of my know- 
ledge, information and belief, in its issue of Thursday the 19th day of 
April 1883, and no contradiction thereof, nor any explanation thereof 
appeared either in the said Brahmo Public Opinion, or, to the best of my 
knowledge, information and belief, in any other newspaper. 

10th. ‘That the matter of complaint made in the said second paragraph 
appeared in the said Brahmo Public Opinion in its issue of the 26th day of 
April 1883, and no explanation or contradiction thereof appeared in that 
paper, or in any other newspaper, before the publication of the said issue of 
the said periodical work. 

llth. ‘That I honestly believed the statements in the said Brahmo Public 
Opinion to be true, and the paragraphs aforesaid, which were both written 
by me, were so written under such belief, and under asense of public duty, that 
conduct such as was imputed to the said Hon’ble John Freeman Norris 
should be brought to the notice of the public and censured. 

12th. ‘That from the affidavits of Mr. William Robert Fink, the Assistant 
Registrar, and the officiating Chief Clerk of this Hon'ble Court, and of Baboc 
Baneymadhub Mookerjee, one of the interpreters of this Hon'ble Court, 
the truth of which I entirely and unhesitatingly accept, I now find that the 
statements contained in the said Brakmo Public Opinion relating to 
the production of the said Saligram in Court were inaccurate and misleading, 
and that the said Hon'ble John Freeman Norris, instead of acting in a zubbur- 
dusti manner as alleged, acted under pressure from the parties, who are both 
Hindus, apparently against his own inclination. 

13th. ‘That I have received contradictory statements with regard to the 
statements contained in the said first paragraph, some asserting that they 
are inaccurate and misleading, others maintaining the contrary ; and I have 
= been able to ascertain which of these contradictory statements represent 
the truth, 

14th. I say most emphatically that if I had known, or had any reason to 
believe that the statements of the Brahmo Public Opinion aforesaid were in any 
respect inaccurate, I would not have made the observations I have, and I am 
truly sorry that I was misled into making them, and 1 withdraw them un- 
reservedly ; but I repeat that my observations were made perfectly bona fide, 
and without any motive of any description whatsover other than the motive 
to promote public good. 

15, That the circumstances of British India are such that this Honorable 
Court and the other High Courts in the other Presidencies are looked upon, 
and I believe justly looked upon, as the staunchest, the most upright, and the 
most impartial upholders of the just rights and privileges of all sections of the 
community, and any action on the part of any Hon’ble and learned Judge 
of these Honorable Courts tending to show the least disregard of such rights 
and privileges, is viewed with great alarm by the community, and I conceive | 
that it is the duty of all journalists to maintain that no such disregard is shewn, 

16. That I express my deep regret at having unwillingly endeavoured to 
cast an undeserved slur upon the said Hon’ble John Freeman Norris, and 
I place myself unservedly in the hands of this Honorable Court, being satisfied 
that the apology which is hereinbefore contained, is, under the circumstances, 
due from me to the said Hon'ble John Freeman Norris and this Honorable 
Court, and I further submit myself to the favorable and indulgent consideration 
of this Honorable Court. | 
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t7th. That I am advised that this Hon’ble Court has no jurisdiction to 
issue the said rule, or to deal with me or the said Ram Coomar Dey summari- 
ly ; but the question, F am also advised, is one of extreme difficulty, and 
I know it to be one of great public importance, and will require much time 
and attention to be dealt with as, in my judgment, it should be dealt with, 

18th, ‘That the said rule was served upon me at half-past eleven o’clock, 
and I received the said grounds at about a quarter after 2 p.m, and though 
my attorney and E have made our best endeavours to secure the services of 
Counsel learned in the law to appear for me and argue the said question, I 
have not succeeded in getting one prepared to do so this morning, and I 
humbly pray that time may granted to me sufficient to enable me to 
have the said question argued; and I make this prayer entirely subject to 
the apology which I have made, and without in any way detracting from or 
weakening the same in any purticular whatever. Solemnly affirmed, 


As regards the objection to the Court’s jurisdiction contained 
in the 17th paragraph of the above affidavit, and the prayer for 
time to argue the question thus raised, Mr. Bonnerjee said he 
would read it, and leave it without further comment, as he was 
not prepared to support it. ; 

After the affidavits had been read, the following conversation 
took place between the Court and defendant’s counsel :— 


The Chief Justice.—As I understand it, your client is prepared to make 
no defence, and has asked you to make this affidavit in extenuation of the 
contempt. He is not prepared to make any defence, and is now asking 
for an adjournment, 

Mr, Bonnerjee.—{ am not asking for an adjournment, As I have said, 
f am not prepared to support that prayer, nor, if the prayer were granted, 
should 1 bein a position to argue it, andif [ were in a position to argue 
it, I should not do so, 

The Chief Justice:~1 consider-you the mouthpiece of these gentlemen, 
and that last. portion of the affidavit shows that the defendants intended to 
dispute the jurisdiction of the Courfif they had not been advised by you 
not to do so, 

Mr, Bonnerjee.—The matter stands precisely as in the affidavit. But 
as I said before, I am not prepared to support the prayer in that portion of 
the aflidavit, and even if time were granted by your Lordships, I should 
not be in a position to argue the question, and even if I were in a position 
to do so, £ should not. But on the first part of the matter, as your Lord- 
ships have heard, my client places himself unreservedly in the hands of 
the Court. LIsubmit that there is, as your Lordstips will perceive, some 
distinetion—perhaps it is no defence in law—between the two cases, the case of 
Coomar Dey and that of Surendronath Bannerjee. Ram Coomar Dey has 
erred in ignorance, and is a subordidate agent; and even if he had 
wished he could not possibly have prevented the appearance of these 
matters in the newspaper. ‘Therefore, 1 shall ask your Lordships to 
deal with him as leniently as may appear to your Lordships just and proper, - 
Baboo Surendrunath Bannerjee has no doubt written the article, and he 
has taken upon himseif the entire responsibility of having done so. But, 
us he states, and I have no hesitation in asking your Lord hips to believe, 
it was written in all honesty and in the belief that what was contained 
in the Brahmo Public Opinion was true and could be relied upon, 

Mr, Justice Norris,—But there could be no necessity in all honesty to 
liken any Judge of this: Court to Scroggs and Jeflreys. There is no 
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extenuation in the affidavit for having made any reference of that sort, and ne 
expression of regret for having done so. 

Mr. Bonnerjee—I beg your Lordships to remember that the affidayits 
were prepared in a great hurry. ‘They have been drafted and engrossed b 
the attorney himself, and there has been no time to deal with the cage 
with that feeling which a matter of this sort certainly deserved; and [ 
would therefore ask your Lordships to deal with the whole matter leniently, 
Baboo Surendronath Bannerjee regrets extremely that he was betrayed in- 
to saying anything which no doubt would justly wound the feelings and 
sensibilities of any person, and particularly one of your Lordships, sitting 
as one of the Judges of this Court. 

Mr, Justice Norris,—I desire to remove the apprehension that any action 
has been taken because my feelings were wounded ; action was taken because 
the whole Court was brought into contempt, 

Mr. Bonnerjee.—I do not mean that action was taken because your Lord- 
ship’s feelings were wounded, but because in the opinion of your Lordships 
the Court was brought into contempt. My client is extremely sorry for 
having made that allusion, and has done, under the circumstances, all that 
lies in his power, namely, to place himself unreservedly in your Lordships’ 
hands, and to express his regret and submit his apology for what he had 
done. He holds a very prominent position in Calcutta; he is an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Municipal Commissioner, and is conneeted with various 
educational institutions in this city. Under these circumstances [ leave 
the matter in your Lordships’ hands, praying your Lordships to deal as lenient- 
ly as, under the circumstanees, your Lordships may think proper. 

‘The Chief Justice.—We will consider the aflidavits and give judgment 
in this matter to-morrow morning at 11 A.M. ; but in the meantime 
Baboo Surendronath Bannerjee and Ram Coomar Dey must find security for 
their appearance to-morrow in the sum of Rs, 5,000 each. 

Mr. Bonnerjee.—In considering these affidavits I trust your Lordships 
will not lose sight of the fact of the great hurry with which the affidavits 
have been prepared, and your Lordships will be pleased to supplement the 
affidavits with what I have openly and publicly avowed on behalf of wy 
clients, 


It will be thus seen that the plea of want of jurisdiction was 
deliberately abandoned by the defendant, not because there 
was no time to argue it, but because he was uuprepared to argue it, 
even if time were allowed. In other words, it was abandoned on 
its merits, and the inference from Mr. Bonnerjee’s statement on 
the subject is, that it would have been eliminated from the affidavit, 
but for the hurry with which that document had been prepared 
and filed, 

In delivering judgment, the Chief Justice, on behalf of himself 
and Justices Cunningham, McDonnell and Norris, after reciting 
the facts of the case, went on to say— 

It seems, therefore, impossible for any one, however strict his religious 
views on such subjects may be, to say that Mr. Justice Norris did not 
take the utmost pains, im the first place, to ascertain whether the Thakur 
ought to be brought to the Court at all, and,in the vext place, to provide 
that it should be brought with all due respect and propriety. | 

It may be perfeetly true that European Judges, and more especially 
Darrisier- Judges, are often imperfecuy acquainted with the religious views 
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and feelings of the Hindu community ; and the utmost they can do, when 
occasion arises, is to consult those who are best informed upon the subject, 
and to be guided by their advice. 

But we now understand from your own affidavit, as well as from your 
Counsel, Mr, Bonnerji, that you admit that the learned Judge did every 
thing in his power to ascertain the truth of the matter, and to avoid giving 
the least offence to the religious feelings of your countrymen. 

It, therefore, only remains for us to consider what punishment we ought 
to inflict upon you. : 

It is, indeed, a very lamentable thing, and I trust that your own country- 
men will also be of that opinion, to find a gentleman of your position and 
attainments, who was once a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
and is now an Honorary Magistrate of this city, making use of his influence 
as a newspaper Editor to vilify and bring into public contempt, without 
any justification whatever, a Judge of the High Court. 

If the offence had been committed by any young, inexperienced man, of 
no education or knowledge of the world, or by a person in the position of 
tam Kumar Dey, who stands beside you, we might ascribe it, in some 
degree at least, to ignorance or want of consideration. But you have had 
great educational advantages. You know, or should know, as well as any 
one, the duties and responsibilities of gentlemen connected with the Press. 
You profess in your affidavit to justify your offence by putting forward as 
the basis of your false charges against Mr. Justice Norris, a statement in 
the Brahmo Public Opinion, which you say you believed to be true, and 
upon which you considered yourself at liberty to enlarge and comment 
with extreme severity. 

Moreover, whilst you profess to admit that your charges were totally false 
and unfounded, and made without any sort of enquiry on your part, you 
still maintain that you have made them “in perfect good faith, and in the 
interests of the public good.” 

Further more, you have made mention in your affidavit of another article 
extracted from the Brahmo Public Opinion, which is also apparently in- 
tended to reflect upon Mr:—Justice Norris, and the subject of which has 
nothing to do with the present proceeding. Your Counsel, though invited 
to do so, has wholly failed to explain to the satisfaction of the Court, why 
that article was inserted, and you must have known perfectly well, that 
the affidavits, upon which the rule was issued, were not directed to the 
subject of that article. 

These matters in your affidavit, so far from extenuating your offence, ap- 
pear to the Court to be an aggravation of it. 

The Judges are at a loss to understand how a libel so gross could possibly 
have been inserted in your paper in good faith, and they find great difficulty 
in believing that a gentleman of your education and a newspaper Editor 
could be so utterly ignorant of the law of libel as to suppose that you were 
at liberty to publish these attacks upon the conduct and character of a High 
Court Judge merely because you found them, though in a less virulent 
form, in another Native newspaper. 

The Court is quite willing to make some allowance for your affidavit 
having been drawn, as your Counsel informed us was the case, in a hurry 
and without consideration. But they cannot look upon it, for the reason 
which I have just mentioned, as any extenuation of your offence. 

We feel that it is absolutely necessary to vindicate and maintain the au- 
thority of the Court, and. to guard against a repetition of the grave offence 
which you have committed, by imposing upon you, not a fine, which in your 
case would be a mere nominat penalty, but such substantial punishment as 
may serve as a wholesome warning to yourself and others, 
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The Court’s order is that you be imprisoned on the Civil Side of the 
Presidency Jail. for the space of two months. 

The majority of the Court regret that in determining the award of punish- 
ment my brother Mitter’s view should not be in accordance with theirs, 
We are, of course, fully aware of the precedents to which that learned Judge 
refers, but, in the first place, we think the facts of those cases are very 
different from the present ; and, in the next place, we find ample precedent 
in England, in cases of gross libel, where a more severe punishment has been 
awarded. 

We fail to see why persons charged with contempt of Court for libel in 
a proceeding of this nature should be subjected to a less severe punish- 


ment, than if the proceeding had been by criminal information, or by the 


more ordinary process at the criminal sessions. 

Had your affidavit disclosed a more honest and candid avowal of your 
guilt, without making mention of those matters which the Court cannot 
find to have been introduced for any useful purpose, or from any proper 
motive, they might have-considered it sufficient, for the ends of justice, te 
have visited you with a more lenient punishment. 


Mr. Justice Mitter, dissenting from his colleagues as regards 
the punishment to be inflicted, delivered a separate judgment 
as follows :— 


I concur in the finding that both Ram Kumar Dey and Surendro Nath 
Bannerji are guilty of contempt of Court. But after giving my best 
consideration to the question of the punishment that should be inflicted, 
Iam unable to agree in the view of the majority of the Court. There 
have been in this Court two cases of a similar nature since its establish- 
ment. One is reported at page 79 of Hyde’s Reports. The other case 
was not reported in any authorized report, but is well-known as Tayler’s 
case. In both these cases, at the first hearing of them, the persons charg- 
ed with contempt did not admit the guilt. The matter was discussed fully, 
and it was only after the Court had pronounced its decision that they 
were guilty, that suitable apologies were made. 

In the case before us, the persons charged with contempt have at once 
admitted their guilt, and have expressed their deep regret at having unwil- 
lingly cast an wadeserved slur upon a learned Judge of this Court. 

In the first-mentioned case, Sir Barnes Peacock, C. J., in delivering the 
judgment said:—“ Although the majority of the Judges were of opinion 
that both these gentlemen, ” 7. ¢., the persons charged with contempt, had 
acted in contempt of Court, they did not wish to visit the offence with 
any punishment. ‘The Court would be content with an: apology, nor need 
the apology be an abject one, but simply such as would convey the expres- 
sion of their sorrow at having committed that which the Court considered 
to be contempt.” In accordance with this expression of opinion, a suitable 
apology was made, and no punishment was inflicted, 

In the other case, the sentence of the Court was that Mr. Tayler should 
stand committed for one month to the Civil Side of the Presidency Jail, 
and that he should pay a fine of Rs. 500, and that he should be further im- 
prisoned till the fine was paid. 

Then Sir Barnes Peacock, C, J., referring to an apology which had been 
published by Mr. Tayler before the sentence was passed, said :— 

“If you think fit to add to the apology which you have already publish- 
ed (and it is for you to decide whether you can conscientiously do so or 
not) the Court is willing to mitigate the sentence. If, after what you 
have heard, you state that upon reflection you find that the charges which 
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vou made against Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter were unwarranted 
and wholly without foundation, and that you are sorry for having made 
them, you may do so; and you may add, if you wish it, either that you 
did pot ‘intend to cast any reflection upon any of the other Judges, or 
that the reflection cast was unfounded, and if you publish that apology in 
the Englishman, you may apply on Monday the 3rd of May next, for your 
discharge on payment of the fine,” 

This sentence was passed on Saturday the 24th April 1869, and on the 27th 
April following, Mr. ‘Tayler, having made a suitable apology, was released, 
the remaining term of his imprisonment having been remitted. . 

I have gone into these details, because it seems:to me that in determin- 
ing the amount of punishment to be inflicted on Surendro Nath Baonerji 
we should take these cases as our guide. The complexion of guilt in the 
case of Mr. Tayler is certainly not of a lighter character than that of 
Surendro Nath Bannerji. 

On the question of punishment, therefore, I should have been inclined 
to adopt the course which was adopted in these cases, 

The hearing of the case was the occasicn of an amount of 
excitement among the native community which has probably not 
been equalled in Calcutta since the trial of the notorious Nand 
Kumar, and found expression in acts of overt violence to which 
we believe no parallel is to be found in the history of our Courts 
in India. 

On the first day a large and noisy crowd assembled in and 
about the High Court, to the serious inconvenience of the Judges 
and Officers of the Court, and, when it became necessary to ex- 
clude them, they assumed an attitude of open and violent defiance 
of the police and the Officers of the Court, not only hooting at 
them, but pelting them with bricks and stones. On some of the 
offenders being arrested by- the police, the more daring among 
the crowd boldly attacked their custodians and effected a res- 
cue of one of them, followed, however, by the recapture of the 
prisoner concerned, and a yelling and menacing crowd accompanied 
the police all the way to the station. 

On the second day, the authorities, warned by these occurrences, 
adopted extraordinary precautions, and an imposing array of 
police, European and native, prevented any further demonstration. 

The sentence passed on the principal defendant was followed 
by a chorus of execration in which the entire native press, English 
and Vernacular, with one or two exceptions, joined. In spite of 
the defendant’s absolute repudiation of the belief that Mr. Justice 
Norris had acted with any intention of wounding Hindu religious 
feeling; in spite of his admission, and that of the Bengalee, that 
the statements on which the original article in the Bengalee was 
based, were unfounded, and that, if any wrong had been done, it 
had been done at the instance of one, and with the acquiescence 
of the other, party in the suit, and after the Judge had consulted ex- 


perts, and been assured by them that the proceeding was harmless ; 
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in spite of the fact that the so-called Saligram produced had been 
proved to be no family idol at all, the Court was accused on all 
sides, not only of having aimed an unjustifiable blow at the liberty 
of the Press, but of having recklessly trampled on the religious feel- 
ings of the Hindus, and so destroyed the confidence of the people 
of the country in itself and the British Government in India, 
At the same time the severity of the sentence was appealed to as 
a proof that the Court had been influenced by race antagonism in 
its decision, the comparatively lenient treatment of Mr. Tayler 
in a case of a totally different complexion being brought forward 
in support of this view. 

The fact that the native Judge was in favour of letting the 
defendant off with a fine was appealed to as a proof that, had 
the Court been composed of natives, he would not have been 
sentenced to imprisonment, an argument which in the view of most 
unbiased people will point to a conclusion very different from 
that which the agitators would draw from it. In token of 
their sympathy with the prisoner, a large number of the stu- 
dents of the various Metropolitan Colleges donned bands of 
crape upon their arms, and at more than one place, the coun- 
sel who defended him was burnt in effigy, on the ground that 
he had betrayed his trust, and proved false to his country, by 
refusing to argue the jurisdiction plea. The agitation in 
Calcutta reached its climax in four monster meetings which 
were held simultaneously in different parts of the native town, 
on Friday the 11th ultimo, after being extensively adver- 
tised by hand-bills and placards in which their object was stated 
to be “to protest against outrage to the religious feelings of 
Hindus by the removal of an idol.” Not less than ten thousand 
people, including Rajputs, Marwarees and Sikhs, as well as 
Bengalees, and a considerable number of Muhammadans are 
said to have joined in this demonstration. At the principal 
meeting, the following Resolutions were carried by acclama- 
tion :-— 

I. That this meeting is firmly of opinion that the production of a 
Hindu god in the High Court, even with the consent of the parties, and 
in spite of the opinion of the Brahmin Interpreter in favor of such pro- 
duction, has outraged the religious feelings of the entire Hindu com- 
munity. 

IL. That in the opinion of this meeting the attitude which Mr, Justice 
Norris has assumed towards the people of the country, and the offensive 
observations reported to have been publicly made by him regarding them 
on various occasions, are seriously calculated to shake the respect and. 
the confidence which the country ought to have in a Judge of the High 
Court, and this meeting, therefore, is of opinion that steps sohuld be 


taken to draw up a Memorial to Her Majesty the Empress of India on the 


subject, 
IiI. That this meeting views with alarm the assumption by the High 
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Court of undefined and indefinite powers: to punish persons for alleged 
contempt committed outside the Court premises, and this meeting is of 
opinion that the assumption of the functions of both Prosecutor, Jadge, 
and Jury, beyond the extent laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
js contrary to all sound principles of jurisprudence, and is calculated seriously 
to affect the liberty of the Press and the freedom of speech. 

IV. ‘That this meeting wishes to record its deep sympathy with Babu 
Sourendranath Bannerjee in the sentence of imprisonment which bas been 
passed on him by a majority of the Judges of the High Court, and to 
express its warm sense of appreciation of his labors im the cause of the 
pelitical advancement of the country. 

Another meeting was advertised to take place at the Towa 
Hall on the following Wednesday, but, owing to some cause which 
has been variously explained, it was subsequently determined to 
hold it in the native part of the town. It accordingly took place 
on that date, The proceedings appear to have been conducted in 
an orderly manner, and the following Resolution was passed :— 

That, inasmuch as the question of the summary jurisdiction of the 
High Court in cases of contempt committed out of its view was not argued 
or considered in the recent proceedings against Babu Surendro Nath 
Banerjee, this meeting resolves that a committee be formed to take all ne- 
cessary and proper steps to procure an authoritative decision on the point, 
and to collect and receive subscriptions for the purpose. 

Similar meetings have been held not only at various places in 
Bengal, but even in the North-West Provinces and the Panjab. They 
appear, however, to have excited little interest outside Lower 
Bengal, A petition is currently reported to have been submitted to 
the Viceroy praying him to set aside the order of the High Court. 
If such an appeal was_made_it was ineffectual. An appeal to 
the Privy Council is also said to be contemplated, for the purpose 
of furthering which Babu Lal Mohun Ghose has been deputed to 
England. 

During the last week or two the agitation regarding the case 
las shown a tendency to die out, a result which is, we suspect, in 
a great measure due to the unanimity with which the defendant’s 
conduct has been condemned, and the action of the High Court 
supported by the Press in England, 

The character of the chief agitators, who, as we have already 
remarked, entertain uo superstitious reverence for idols, if they 
can be called Hindus at all, and the transparently factitious nature 
of the grounds of their appeal to their less enlightened fellow- 
country-men, leave no room for doubt that their sole object is to 
stir up a feeling of hostility to the Government, and to Europeans 
in India generally, among aclass of the population whom there 
was no hope of moving by a purely political cry of such remote 
practical interest as the Jurisdiction question, 

While the advanced seetion of the educated middle class nave 
been thus endeavouring for political purposes to foment a spurious 
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agitation regarding the action of the High Court in the contempt 
case, the leading members of the landed aristocracy of Bengal 
and Behar have been taking effective steps to make known their 
views regarding the much more practical question of the new Rent 
Law for those Provinces now pending in the Council. Meetings 
attended by all the most influential of the Behar zemindars have 
been held at Bankipore, Chuppra, Gya, and elsewhere,.to protest 
against the coutemplated invasion of the rights guaranteed them. 


under the famous Permanent Settlement. 
At the meeting held at Bankipore, the following pertinent Reso- 


lutions were passed: — 

That the Tenancy Bill, by giving all facilities to ordinary ryots for ac- 
quiring the status of settled ryots against the will of the landlord, and by 
giving occupancy rights to all settled ryots with respect to all ryoti lands 
they may come in possession of, immediately on their coming into suclr 
possession, will virtually vest the property in estates in the ryots. ‘I'hat by 
making occupancy rights transferable, and limiting the maximum of the 
zemindar’s claim to a-fifth of the annual value of the gross produce in 
occupancy tenancies, the Bill, if it becomes law, will virtually reduce the 
zemindars to mere annuitants, while vesting the substantial interest in 
a new class, who will nominally be known as ryots, ‘That all these changes 
virtually affect the proprietory rights of zemindars, as guaranteed by the 
Permanent Settlement, ‘That in Bhowli tenures the Bill reduces existing 
rates ; that the effect of fixing a lower statutory maximum tham the rates 
prevalent will be to bring existing higher rates down to the lower standard ; 
that the several restrictions on the ryot’s power of contract with the land- 
lord are perfectly inconsistent with the freedom which the Bill proposes to 
give him in his dealings with the world around. That, as there is nothing 
to prevent either an indigo planter, thikadar, haradar of share estate, or 
even part owner, every body, excepting the sole proprietor of the entire 
estate, from acquiring the status of a settled ryot, restrictions quite un- 
necessary, the combined effect of the restrictions on the one side and freedom 
on the other will be, it is seriously apprebended, the utter destruction of the 
present body of tenantry and the usurpation of their place by a new class 
whose dealings with the under-ryots, under power of subletting, will be 
worse than that of the much condemned zemindar in relation to the tenants, 
That the provisions respecting the survey and register of Khamar land, 
and those relating to improvements and records of rights, will lead to 
unnecessary and costly litigation, the effect of which will be the impoverish- 
ment and ruin of both landlords and tenants. That it is unwise to unsettle 
customary tenures prevalent from time immemorial, and the meeting looks 
with serious apprehension on the proposal for a commutation of Bhowali 
tenures into Nakdi as calculated to affect agriculture. That the Bill pro- 
poses a redistribution of property without justifiable necessity, and that 
its provisions do not fall within the power reserved to-Government by the 
permanent settlement to enact laws for the protection and welfare of ryvts. 
That a sub-committee of the Mab4r4jas of Durbhungah, Huttwa, Doomraon, 
Syed Lotfari Khan and Raja R&m Chunder and Hon'ble Hurbans Sabai, 
with power to add to their number, be formed to draw up a memorial 
stating all the objections to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and submit 
it to the Government of India, to Parliament and to Her Gracious Majesty 


the Queen. 
June 20th, 1883. 
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A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language, translated and 
compiled from the Works of the most approved Native or 
Naturalised Authorities. By Mortimer Sloper Howell, H. 
M.’s Bengal Civil Service, étc. Published under the Authority 
of the Government, N.-W. Provinces. In an Introduction 
and four Parts. The Introduction and Part I. The Noun: 
Allahabad. Printed at the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Government Press, 1883. 


6 HIS Grammar,” says the author ‘is designed in conformity 

with the Prophet’s injunction, ‘ seek help in arts from their 
masters, Which, as applied to the study of Arabic grammar, may 
be interpreted to mean that the learner should have recourse to 
the teaching of the native Grammarians, and eschew the unautho- 
rized conjectures of foreign scholars. This method possesses three 
obvious advantages:—the native teachers are more likely to be 
safe guides than their foreign rivals ; * their works form a better 
introduction to the commentaries and glosses indispensable for 
the study of many works in Arabic literature; and their system 
of grammar must be adopted as the basis of communication with 
contemporary scholars of Eastern race.” 

The peculiarity of the author’s design, however, depends less 
on the source of his information than on the form in which it is 
presented to the reader, which is that of a series of dicta of Arabic 
grammarians of repute on the laws of the language, with accom- 
panying illustrative quotations, arranged according to a certain 
order, instead of the usual synthetic process. 

The research implied in Mr. Howell’s work, which is of great 
bulk in comparison with ordinary grammars, is immense. His 
plan possesses the advantage of at once placing the student en 
rapport with the original sources. The responsibility of the 
author being confined entirely to the selection, translation and 
arrangement of the dicta and examples. But it is attended with 


* I readily admit that we neither now, nor ever, can equal them 
2 quantity [and, he might have added, quality] of knowledge (Ahl. 
ref. 1X). , 
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the disadvantage of amnpasiog on the student the greatest possi. 
ble amount of abour for the attainment of the result in view, 
supposing that, as in the case of most students, that result ig 
merely a knowledge of the rules of the grammar and the art of 
applying them in practice. 


For beginners Mr. Howell’s grammar is obviously unsuited, 
and, we presume, is not intended. For the advanced scholar it 
will prove a mine of corroborative evidence and pregnant illustra. 
tion, besides supplying a great deal of detail which no ordinary 
grammar can be expected to contain. 


Bulky asthe work is, it would have been much more s0, but 
for the unusually liberal use of abbreviations. But the fact 
cannot be ignored that this extensive use of abbreviations, while 
diminishing the labour of the printer and the cost and size of the 
work, must tend rather to lengthen than curtail the labour of the 
student in using it. 


In his Preface Mr. Howell gives an interesting account of the 
principal authorities used in the body of the work. 


Part II. of the grammar, which was published some years ago, 
has already been noticed in this Review. 


A Year of Life. The Price of the Bishop, and other Poems. By 
John Cameron Grant. (Author of “Songs from the Sunny 
South,” etc.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1883, 


HE plan of the principal Poem in this work is thus described 
by the author :— 


The stream upon whose banks I stand and write has a two-fold mean- 
ing, symbolizing at once the flood of Time and the river of Life. 
Some strange warm Sun thaws the frozen waters and ourselves into being 
and consciousness from the Past. Like the river, we rush away from our 
young years; like it, we both form and are as frequently formed by, our 
surroundings ; like it, we reach the larger ocean, only to sigh back ever on 
our morning shores, All things seem so full of Fate, so vast, so un- 
changeable, that we are inclined to the belief that Fate is everything, when 
the distant roaring of a Fall grows upon our ear. There is no development 
in Fate—we are certain of that,—and so it comes that the mind seeks 
something else. 

In XI. and the few following stanzas various attempts to grasp that “‘ some- 
thing ” are briefly glanced at and rejected ; all, as far as I can see, appearing 
empty and puerile when faced with the fearful facts of existence. We are 
torn and tossed about of various beliefs aud misbeliefs, till in the Eternal 
nature of things we begin to see hope. The “ Peacon Moment” shines out 
upon us and we take heart: the Magnets are two that attract us, Spirit as 
well as Flesh, the Future as well asthe Present, and tho’ at times almost 
compelled to cry, “ Been and will be is all we dare to know,” yet somehow 
we are so organized, that we cannot shut out the feeling “ That the thought 
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of us is older than the sea.” From XXVIII. I try to picture a Creation, a 
Rising, an Origin—call it what one. will—under the cold stony clay-blne 
eyes of the past Saurians and vast Creatures of the early swarming seas, 
keeping, too, before me “ The still-eyed faces of our silent Dead.” Starting 
from the fiery Star-dust, the Cooling Nebulz, the Chaotic Elements hidden 
by the darkness that was upon the face of the Deep, I strive to imagine, 
on the lifting of the misty curtain, the warm still steamy seas, the fitful 
rise of flame from their broad bosom, the bursting forth from their breast 
of the old organic rocks and their Titanic mountain ridges, followed on by 
each successive course of several and independent creation. Throughout is 
seen “The impress of some mighty Hand,” but the very vastness of the 
design, and the necessary Omnipotent universality of the sweep and stretch 
of His Presence thro’ the distant words and spheres, fill with fear; until 
we are brought to learn also that ‘“‘ His are the marvels of the micruscope,”’ 
and the full meaning of the truth that size is only a relative term, From 
XLIX. onwards I have put on paper thoughts upon a subject of the 
deepest interest to some minds, and surely of vast importance to us all— 
Life, or Mechanism! XOI. begins the next division, Boyhood, which, 
perhaps, for most will be the true beginning of the Poem, seeing that 
many, as I expect, will not care to follow me out thro’ the first ninety 
stanzas. CLXXXII. begins the next division, Manhood, and COXXX1V. 
the last, Old Age. 


It is needless to say that the author’s subject is a grand one and 
full of opportunity for poetical treatment, for it embraces all that 
is grand and all that is poetical. “ A Year of Life,” in the sense 
of the title, is the sum of conscious being, so far as it lends itself to 
human comprehension. 


For its treatment no finer form than the sonnet could have 
been selected ; for its nobility and beauty are equalled only by 
the difficulty of handling it worthily. In overcoming that diffi- 
culty the author has achievedarare degree of success. In the 
views which find expression in these charming sonnets, there is 
much from which we dissent ; but they are full of the spirit of 
true poetry, ag well as of exalted sentiment and grace of expres- 
sion. The key-note of the whole is to be found in the two follow- 
ing examples :-— 

CCLXXIII. 


‘Mid jars and discords Earth is working out, 
I deem it, to a higher state of things 
This weary struggle, Life : tho’ oft her wings 
Would seem to flag, with earnest heart and stout 
Humanity strives up; tho’ all about 
The blindfold path she wanders, closing clings 
The heavy mist of wrong, a clear note rings, 
Heard from the mountain tops, to aid the doubt 
In those nigh fainting thro’ the strain and stress 
Of the world-warfare ; low of voice, but sure, 
It points to this one end without digress, 
Prophetic of the thing that must endure, 
A nobler manhood of more manliness. 
4 nobler womanhood more purely pure.— 
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LXXVIII. 


’T were cruel, bitter crnel to be born 
Created with an instinct of the Home 

i: The Fature holds within it, that will come 
i 1) For all of us, if it were placed in scorn 
‘ There by our Maker ; so that over-worn 
Te And letting this life from us, in the tomb 
ran We should lie down and find an endless doom 
res Of nothingness, extinction. O hearts torn 
re And racked with doubt, not so, not so He works, 
The He asks but fairness in your judgment here, 
1 From the known to the unknown, what conclusion lurks 
Poe In the love displayed in finger, flower, or Sphere ? 
Those clouds that hide it, from the nether murks, 

Let lightnings touch them and they disappear ! 


LXXIX. 


at Who made the wing made too the needful air : 
a's Who made the fish made water where to swim: 
Who made the land and made the shapely limb: - 
" And made the eye to gaze upon the fair 
‘4 And all the beautiful of nature there: 
| Who is all truth in all things made of Him: 
ete. Who, when the evening waxes gray and dim, 
aly Made the moth’s eye to meet the twilight, ere 
ie The Owl swoops out for his appointed night 
i i With eyeballs for the darkness framed and cast : 
| It cannot be that he who worked aright : 
" So well and wondrously throughout the Past, 
i: Who made for each and all an apposite, 
Made without mate this greatest and this last ! 


| LXXX, 
uf The grand design for good in all we see 
he Points to a God and Future, the desire 
For that far Home is placed to lead us higher 
To that Home's Maker, both will granted be 
In the long lights of that Eternity 
That daily broadens on us, drawing nigher 
“H As every moment sinks the little fire 
e Of vital life away before it. We 
Have but to open Nature’s book wherein, 
First stooping down from his more secret state, 
He with his finger writes, despite the din 
Of questioners round, “ for like, I like create.” 
Then fear not more than heart can dream to win, 
Take hold upon his skirts, stand fast, and wait ! 


That ‘‘twere cruel * * to be born *-* if * * in the tomb we 
| should lie down and find an endless doom of nothingness, 
f extinction,” is a sentiment natural to all humanity, but it is impossi- 
ble to bring it to the test of logic without feelings that its ex- 

ression involves something very like a bull. To “find” an end- 
ess doom of nothingness, extinction, is a contradiction in terms, 
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seeing that to find anything at all implies conscious being. It is 
man’s mental incapacity to realise extinction that lies at the 
bottom, both of his disinclination to believe in it, and of his faith in 
a future life. He cannot think of extinction without associating 
with it the consciousness of having been and ceased to be. 

There would be no poetry, however, if either the facts of life, 
or the aspirations created by it, were reduced to the test of logic, 
and such a test few of the readers of “A Year of Life” will be 
disposed to apply to the high thoughts of its author. 





Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. By A. J. 
Wall, M. D. (Lond.) Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England; of the Medical Staff, H. M.’s 
Indian Army. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. S. W. 1883. 


HE conditions on which the mortality from snake-bite in 

India depends; the physiological nature of the poisoning 
process ; the differences in the effects of the various poisons ; the 
best method of treatment of snake-bite, are the ‘principal points 
discussed in this excellent little book, which is based on a series 
of observations made by the author in India under the auspices 
of the Government. } 

The conclusions arrived at, briefly stated, are that cases of 
poisoning commonly occurring in the fields or in remote villages, 
far away from hospital treatment or medical aid, and recovery de- 
pending on immediate action, the mode of treatment, to be of use, 
must be such as can be applied under these conditions. That 
none of the various remedies that have been proposed is of any 
use in treating the constitutional effects of the poison. That where 
a certain quantity of the poison has once entered the circulation, 
no known means of averting a fatal result exists. That conse- 
quently the only hope of saving life lies in preventing the absorp- 
tion of the poison, and,that the most effectual, and, indeed, the 
only trustworthy way of doing this is by immediate and complete 
isolation, and ultimate excision, of the. part affected. 

Dr. Wall gives a very clear and careful account of the nature 
of the wound inflicted by a snake.. 

“When asnake, obtains a fair hold of his victim,” he says 
‘*both fangs—one on each side of the upper jaw—pierce the skin,, 
and. the poison is injected through each. There are thus, beneath 
the skin, two separate deposits of venom from which absorption 
takes place simultaneously. Death, therefore, as a rule, is quicker 
in cases of the natural bite, than after the artificial injection of 
the poison in oneplace, In the case of the cobra, if the bite has 
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been inflicted on a fairly plane surface, as the ball of the thumb, 
or the dorsum of the foot, the distance between the punctures 
will be, as a rule, seventeen millimetres, rarely exceeding twenty 
or going below fifteen millimetres; or, roughly, about seven- 
tenths of an inch, and varying from three-fifths to four-fifths of 
an inch. As the skin is movable, and penetration by both fangs 
may not occur simultaneously, there may be a difference in the 
distance between the two punctures, due to this cause. The 
punctures may or may not be visible to the naked eye. Some- 
times their site is marked by a few drops of blood or se- 
rum exuding; or there may be a scratch, if the victim has 
withdrawn the part rapidly. Should the snake not have been 
interrupted, on examining the part with a lens, the punctures 
will be seen. They may be either short, straight cuts, gaping 
slightly at the centre, or triangular punctures, the area of the 
triangle being the pit into which the fang has been forced. 
The difference seems to depend on whether the snake has made 
a hasty dart and rapid withdrawal, or whether it was a deli- 
berate and prolonged bite. 


The poison is deposited at a depth below the punctures of 
about three or four millimetres; it may be more if the fang 
is able to depress the skin atthe spot. The poison, also, is not 
deposited in the skin itself, but in the areolar tissue beneath ; and 
this is a point of importance, for, as the skin is freely movable 
over the parts below, especially on the back of the hands 
and feet, the fang may have dragged the skin away from its 
proper position before injecting the poison, so that the poison 
deposit may not be immediately beneath the punctures,” 


To prevent absorption of the poison the only effectual 
means is the application of a thick India rubber cord, which 
“ should be firmly and tightly bound round the extremity above 
the seat of the injury, and should encircle the limb several times, ” 
The cord accommodates itself accurately to the form of the mem- 
ber, and thus cause complete stoppage of the circulation where 
a less elastic material would be useless; and we quite agree with 
Dr. Wall that every thana, as well as every dispensary,—indeed, 
he might have said the headman of every village—should be 
supplied with so inexpensive and valuable a means of saving 
human life from an accident of such common occurrence in this 
country as snake-bite. 

The patient being secured by its proper application against 
further absorption of the poison, time is obtained for treatment, 
even though it should involve the necessity of removal to a dis- 
tance, 
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On the subject of the proper mode of treatment, the author 


says :— 

The surgeon’s first care should be to ascertain if the patient has been 
really poisoned; for the most venomous snakes may bite, and yet, from 
their poison-apparatus having been exhausted on some objeet previously, 
they may not inject one particle of poison. Symptoms are almost useless 
as an indication, as the most profound collapse may be caused by the fear 
of impending death, when the reptile causing the dread has not been in 
the least poisonous ; and the vietim not seldom does not see his assailant 
at all. Amputations, ending fatally, have even been peformed on persons 
who have thus apparently had symptoms of snakes-poisoning, though it 
has been proved afterwards that the snake was a harmless one. Moreover, 
when the time for symptoms has come, the time for treatment has passed. 
It will be seen, therefore, of how great importance it is to ascertain whether 
the person has been poisoned as well as bitten. 

It was pointed out in the chapter on cobra-poisoning that snake- 
poison produces at once inflammation at the spot where it has been in- 
jected, The degree of inflammation may vary greatly, depending partly 
on the species of snake, partly on the amount of poison injected and 
the time it has remained in the tissues, and partly on the position where 
it has been injected. Of Indian snakes the daboia produces the great- 
est amount of inflammation, and the Bungarus ceruleus or krait, I think, 
the least. Now this inflammation is not at all perceptible on the surface 
of the skin. After applying the band, the first thing to be done by 
the surgeon is to make a free incision through the skin at the site of 
the bite, and reflect back the skin on each side, so as to get a complete 
view of the underlying tissue. Now, it is clear that if no venom has 
been injected by a poisonous snake, or if the bite has been given bya 
harmless reptile or mammal, no subjacent inflammation can be present, 
A bite by a mongoose or Lycodon can produce nothing but a mechanical 
puncture. But if inflammation is present, it is evident that there must 
be some reason for it, and the only cause that can produce such rapid 
inflammation of the subcutaneous areolar tissue under these circumstances, 
is snake-poison. There are, of course, wide differences in the appeare 
ances to be seen in the areolar tissue under the skin, in the neighbour- 
hood of the bite. In the case of the daboia a deep purple patch will be 
found at the spot, whereas the Bungarus ceeruleus or krait will only cause 
a pale slight watery exudation, not much in quantity, and of a faint pink 
hue. The cobra, which is the snake that chiefly concerns us, always leaves 
decided marks of its poison, unless the venom has been thrown direct! 
into a vein, when, of course, treatment is useless if sufficient to kill has 
beeu injected, It must be borne in mind that if any change whatever 
is found in the areolar tissue we must conclude that poison is present, 
and act accordingly; for we can only find out by leaving the patient 
alone and seeing if death supervene, if sufficient poison to kill has been 
injected; and this, of course, in an utterly unjustifiable proceeding. 
Every opportunity should be taken to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the appearance of areolar tissue, both in health and under the influence 
of the presence of snake-poison, as mistakes may easily be made from igno- 
rance of the appearances presented. 

The next step is to remove the whole of the deposited poison. Many 
proposals have been made from time to time on this subject. Suction, 
burning, igniting gunpowder on the spot, excision, &c., &e., have been 
recommended. But practically, all methods must yield to the careful dis- 
section out with a knife of ail the parts likely to contain the poison. It 
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is not of the least use pinching up the skin and excising it, as the skin 
never contains the poison at all, and the areolar tissue holding the poison 
would retract before the knife and be left behind. The following is the 
only efficient way:—An incision at least an inch and a half long should 
be made through tke site of the bite; the skin should then be excised on 
each side for three-quarters of an inch. This will freely expose the parts 
below. The skin should be reflected back in every direction by the scalpel, 
and with a forceps the whole of the areolar tissue underneath should be 
thoroughly and completely dissected out, going freely up the iimb in the 
direction of the returning blood-current. On the ball of the thumb, not 
only the areolar tissue, but the deep fascia and some of the muscle beneath 
should be removed, as tire fang is capable of sinking in especially deeply here. 
On the fingers and toes all the tissues should be cut away at the site of 
the bite till the bone is reached, and, if necessary, on the back of the hand 
or foot, tendon and every structure may be cleared right down to the 
bone. Every part that may contain the poison must be removed. Life is not 
to be saved by a haphazard cutting away of anything that comes first, 
but by an intelligent and careful dissecting away of the parts holding the 
poison, bearing in mind tbe anatomical peculiarities of each region. 
On the surface of the limbs it will be enough, asa rule, to remove freely 
the subcutaneous tissue, especially if this be thick, The skin should in 
all cases be removed over an area of an inch and a half square. It need 
scarcely be remarked that amputation is tctally unnecessary, as excision 
answers every purpose; but if it is found requisite to remove all the soft 
parts from one of the less prominent fingers or toes, it may be perhaps 
to the patient’s advantage to remove that finger or toe completely. Careful 
but free excision, guided by the appearance of the parts, is all that is 
necessary ; but it should be remembered that any shortcoming in carry- 
ing out the excision may result in the death of the patient. It would 
be cruel leniency to leave any tissue, however important, that served as a re- 
ceptacle for the poison, After the whole of the suspected parts have been 
throughly dissected out, the India-rubber baud may be removed, but not 
till then, the part having first been freely washed with a solution of caustic 
potash or potassic permanganate, 


On the subject of prevention he says :— 


Closely connected with the subject of treatment is the nature of the 
means that can be employed to prevent loss of life in India from snake- 
poisoning. Foremost stands the possibility of destroying the noxious 
reptiles themselves, and the use of rewards in aiding this process ; and as 
different opinions are held on this subject, it may be advisable to review 
the arguments that may be employed. Against the system of granting 
rewards it may be urged—(1) That the number of poisonous snakes in the 
couutry is so enormous that it is practically impossible to lessen them if 
the whole revenue of India be used for the purpose. (2.) That the snakes 
chiefly inhabit the jungles, where it is very difficult to attack them, and 
that it is only when natives go into out-of-the way places that they incur 
the risk of being bitten. (3.) That the practice of giving rewards for 
capturing snakes, instead of diminishing the number of snakes would tend 
to increase them, as men would take to breeding snakes for the rewards 
instead of catching them. 

The number of snakesin India must, in truth, be enormous, but we 
have no grounds for forming the slightest idea as to what their number 
may be, and therefore there is no evidence, one way or the other, whether 
they can be exterminated or not. Large sums have ‘been disbursed in 
certain districts with little effect, but in other cases a distinct diminution 
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in mortality has occurred. But it should be stated that often large amounts 
have been disbursed without any safeguard as to whether the reward 
was given for poisonous snakes only. I have known rewards in large 
numbers paid in a district for the harmless Lycodon, and I am by no 
means sure that the disbursing official was, in the end, convinced that the 
object of his persecution was harmless. Still, in another district, where a 
perfectly competent officer supervised the distribution, the snakes were 
brought in in undiminshed numbers while the reward was given. It is, 
of course, likely that they were brought in from greater distances, as no 
reward was given in the surrounding districts. On this subject, therefore, 
there is not sufficient evidence, But universal experience shows us that 
when man has earnestly striven to extirpate a noxious animal he has 
always succeeded. Deaths from snake-bite used to be common in Europe, 
they are almost unknown at present ; and the same. thing may be said of 
North America. Wolves are now exceedingly rare in Southern and Eastern 
Europe, where they used to constitute a public danger. It is only amidst a 
passive population that pests of this kind are tolerated. 

That snakes are most frequently found in jungles and similar places is 
of course accurate, but that natives are bitten there is certainly not true, 
The most striking feature in the statistics of death from snake-bite is 
the exceeding frequency with which women are bitten. ‘Thus, in Bengal, 
in the last year for which I have the detailed statistics, 2,155 women were 
killed, for 2,040 men, and no less than sixteen per cent. of the deaths 
were of children under ten years of age. In other words, the home- 
staying portion of the population suffered as heavily as those going abroad. 
But nearly twice as many persons were bitten during the night as during 
the day, showing still more clearly that the calamity takes place, not in 
the jungle, but actually in the home. The mortality from snake-bite in 
India does not depend upon the snakes in the jungle, but the presence of 
these reptiles amongst the very people, who take not even the most ordinary 
precautions against being bitten. It is the indifference of the people to 
the presence of these enemies in their very midst that produces the fear- 
ful loss of life in India. The toleration accorded to snakes is simply in- 
credible. A native, to my knowledge, has allowed a poisonous reptile to 
escape that had fatally bitten a member of his family. The attitude of 
the Indian peasant towards poisonous snakes may be described as that of pas- 
sive toleration to avoid their active enmity. Sometimes, indeed, it even goes 
further than this, and snakes are offered food to propitiate them. On this 
ground alone it would seem wise to follow up a policy that would tend 
to rouse in the native mind an idea of resistance and hostility. 

But may not the reward stimulate the inhabitants to breed snakes, and 
not to catch them? Means, as far as possible, have been taken to obtain 
information on this subject. I have bend. cobras, and have found it a work 
of great difficulty. If the eggs become too dry, development is suspended ; 
if they are made too moist, it is stopped altogether. They require, there- 
fore, great attention, When the young cobra is hatched it is very small, 
very irritable, and exceedingly dangerous. A full-grown cobra can be 
handled with perfect safety, but a young one, ten or eleven inches long, 
is so active, and its body is so small, that it can be scarcely touched with 
impunity. I have seen hundreds of cobras brought in for rewards, but 
vearlings have been very few amongst them. The reason is that when the 
snake’s hole is dug out, the cobra with the long body can be readily seized ; 
but the young one, which can turnround in the smallest space with 
the greatest ease, is generally allowed to escape. The fact that yearlings 
are seldom brought in for the reward is conclusive evidence that it does 
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not answer to breed them, for no one would seriously urge that the breeder 
would keep them for a long time before producing them. 

Taken altogether, then, it would seem wise to adopt a moderate system 
of rewards ; but attention, of course, should be paid to every detail that 
can add efficiency to the scheme, and lessen its cost. In no case should 
a reward be given except for a poisonous snake, and the officer in charge 
of the distributicn should, in all cases, be thoroughly competent to identify 
all common snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous ; a knowledge that 
can be acquired with ease in a few days, or even hours, if opportunities 
of inspecting the snakes themselves be afforded. It is doubtful, also, 
whether rewards should be given for all poisonous snakes. The Trimeresuri, 
for instance, are not very dangerous to life, and perhaps no advantage 
would be gained by including them. The suakes in the front rank of 
those offending, probably in the order of their danger, are the Cobra, the 
Bungarus ceruleus, the Echis carinata, the Daboia russellii, the Bungarus 
fasciatus, and the Ophiophagus elaps, and rewards should only be given 
for these. The above arrangement 1s, of course, one of probability only, 
as statistics throw little or no light on the matter. 

Great attention should be paid to the conservancy of small towns and 
villages. In large towns ae opinion is already awake to the injury 
inflicted by jungle being allowed to grow up around dwellings; but in 
villages, nuturally, but little attention is given to a detail of this kind. 
A few holes stopped, anda few bushes cut down in every village, would 
diminish immensely the hidingplaces of these pests, and exactly at the 


spots where they do most harm. 
That municipalities have in many cases undertaken to give rewards for 


the destruction of snakes is a sign of great hopefulness. 

The most stringent system that has yet been devised to exterminate 
pests is undoubtedly that of requiring the inhabitants of an infested 
district either to present a certain numberof the proscribed animals each 
vear or to pay a sum instead, the amount thus obtained being devoted to 
the purposes of extermination. It is difficult to see how any animal, how- 
ever prolific, could withstand a persecution of this kind. Bnt, of 
course, a scheme like this presupposes that the inhabitants should elearly 
see that it is their real advantage that is being consulted, and that they 
have no reluctance to destroy their foes. 

Another consideration to be regarded is, whether there is any special 
season in which snakes can be destroyed with advantage. Ip the cold 
weather the reptiles are torpid, and do little or no injury ; but from March 
to September the loss of human life steadily increases, The rainy season, 
commencing at the end of June, driving them from their holes, naturally 
increases the mortality greatly. It might, therefore, be assumed that the 
rainy season is the period when they should be chiefly attacked. But if we 
study the natural history of the cobra, we shall find that the female usually 
lays her eggs in July. The great aim, therefore, should be to destroy as 
many of the reptiles as possible before the eggs are laid, remembering 
that every female captured then is equal to very many later on, and that 
vipers, which, of course, bring forth their young alive, are even mueh more 
prolific. The months, therefore, of May and .June and part of July are 
those in which the destruction of snakes is likely to be attended with the 
greatest results, This would, in fact, be inverting the policy of a “ close 
season.” which has been found so successful all over the world in favouring 


the production of game. 
A large portion of Dr. Wall’s book is occupied with accounts 
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of experiments on the physiological effects of the poisons of 
various Indian snakes. These appear to have been most carefully 
conducted and are recorded with great clearness and precision, and 
accompanied in several instances by tracings of the respira- 
tory movements under the influence of the poison. 
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Nisitha Chintdé. Book I. Translated by Nim&éi Charan Gango- 
padhyfya. Printed by Bama Charan Majumdar at the Barat 
Press, 12, Pataldangaé Street, Calcutta. 1882. 


OUNG'S Night Thoughts is one of those poems which are not 

much read in these days. The reason why they are not read 

is, that they are not so much poems as essays of a moral or didac- 

tic nature. Passages of true poetic excellence they undoubtedly 

contain ; but they consist principally of moral, philosophical and 
religious reflections, like the following :— 


afers atfea asl staat Ay, 
adat Siaat Sy at Bact Fal 
@ HCH Scat ANSHCT CAB, 
AYCUA ACH Wats lacy Vey CHel 
ants Yor aay CARA SYA, 
CHE WS Vat aria wazatia fess 


For this reason, works like the Wight Thoughts have never 
been able to take a high rank among English poems. We must 
therefore say that if Babu Nimai Charan’s object in translating 
Young’s work is to give such of his countrymen as do not know 
English, an idea of what English poetry is like, he has made an 
unhappy selection. Butit must be freely admitted at the same 
time that works like the Night Thoughts, thuugh they do not 
possess high poetic merits, are exceedingly useful and respectable 
compositions on account of their matter, their manner, and 
their spirit. For their orthodoxy, their perfect geniality and 
their benevolent spirit, they deserve careful study; and it is 
found, as a matter of fact, that, when they are read in the sober, 
earnest and genial spirit in which they are written, they prove 
exceedingly wholesome and delightful reading. Babu Nimai 
Charan has therefore done well in selecting for translation into the 
language of his country an eminently useful and respectable 
English work. We wish, however, that he bad translated it into 
Bengali prose and not into verse. Translation is, uader all cir- 
cumstances, a very difficult work, and exceptin the hand ofa 
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first-rate expert, fails of its purpose. It becomes, however, still 
more defective when verse instead of prose is adopted as its 
medium, Take the following extract from the work under notice, 
and say whether Bengalis, who know not English and are utterly 
unacquainted with English modes of thought and English forms 
of expressing thought and feeling, would be able to make any- 
thing out of it :— 

gross fafea zeta sta aaety, 

@s fou tame Gee <brz! 

Ue Hut afe Ww tar aqqAg, 

aq *HifS Ber ice BS BRST | 

Tofqa AS CIS HSS AV, 

TATA Wal BlA GS Gcatag | 

SIBCS VICI AH AH ATH ATT, 

AGels feqety Wwects ty | 

It would have been better, therefore, if Babu Nimai : Charan 

had presented his translation in Bengali prose ; and as he has not yet 
proceeded beyond the first book, we sincerely hope that he will 
yet alter his plan, and substitute prose for verse. A metrical 
translation of the kind he has begun will be a perfectly unintel- 
ligible, and therefore useless thing, will gain no readers, and may 
have to be, therefore, abandoned before it is finished. We warm- 


ly approve of Babu Nimai Charan’s undertaking. We only wish 
that he may execute it in a manner calculated to ensure its success, 





Himélaya. Printed by Sarachchandra Deb at 37, Mechuabazar 
Street, and published by Kedareswar Sanyal at Shikdarpara, 
Calcutta, 1803, Sakabda. 

HE following remarks were made on current Bengali poetry 

in the Bengal Administration Report for 1879-80 :— 

‘The characteristics of Bengali poetry of the present day 
are want of depth and excess of ornamentation. It is essentially 
false and artificial in style, and concerns itself chiefly with two 
things,—love and the political condition of India. No attempt 
is made to draw inspiration from nature or the incidents of human 
life, apart from sexual passion. A certain amount of success in 
the adaptation of European models has been shown by some writers, 
but there is at present in Bengali no first-class Indian poet. ” 

The author of the poems. before us expresses his concurrence 
in these remarks and says, that his object and endeavour in this 
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work have been to forsake the beaten path of Bengali poetry and 
draw. his inspiration from nature. We are sorry to say, however, 
that his endeavour has not been very successful. Some of his 
subjects are no doubt taken from nature, such as a mountain, 
a mountain-spring, &c. But even in dealing with such subjects, 
he has displayed the characteristics which are condemned in the 
report of the Government of Bengal. Addressing the Himalayas 


our poet says :— 


feal ate-atfe atd-atfes farts, 
BifarSy Basp-caets wy Afaatay | 
wlavoa wtcaca qfaa 4 aepayca 
State's aH G4, BE fs THe ! 
AAVZ SF FB fys wae | 


tAS-ASlA STI CATA TS Ga 

faay aicas ata wat fa fs wie 
faq e aaa atfa sy <afacs atfs, 

fey day Oia, CHa! TTA Sta4 

featfat! aASITy tfa’s Hwa 


This is certainly false and verbose and artificial, and is full of 
that empty and untrue spirit of patriotism which finds expression 
in the sort of Bengali poetry which is commented upon in the 
report of the Bengal Government. All the poems in this collec- 
tion, however,-are- not bad. Some of them are really very good, 
such as the pieces entitled Lepchdlaland and Pather Balak. 
There is much pathos in those two pieces. The remaining pieces 
are characterised by verbosity, conceit, and a fervor of sentiment 
which appears, from the vehemence and wordiness of the manner 
of its expression, to be the very opposite of genuine. The author's 


versification is good. 





Bichitra Paush-pdrban. By Neh&l Chand. Published by 
Jogendra Nath Bandyopadhyaya, Calcutta. 


HIS isa very curious poem. It does not belong to the class 

of poems which now predominates in Bengali literature. It 

is not alyric poem, as most Bengali poems now are, It isa hu- 
mourous poem describing the great cake festival of the Hindus 
of Bengal in the end of the month of Paush. Competent scholars, 
like Professor Wilson, consider that festival to have had an astro- 
nomical origin; but it appears from the practices which are 
observed for its celebration that, whatever it may have originally 
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been, it is now performed decidedly as an agricultural festival 
would be. The time for its performance is the conclusion of the 
great rice harvest in Bengal; and the religious element con- 
tained in it consists of the worship of the Hindu goddess of 
Fortune, represented by a few measures of paddy, the worship 
ef the rice-threshing machine and a somewhat public worship 
performed on the field from which the last harvest of rice 
has been just removed. This is not, however, the place to discuss the 
nature and origin of the cake festival, and we must therefore pass on 
to the immediate subject of this notice. The cake festival is 
described at great length in Paush Pdadrban, a whole canto being 
devoted to each important incident and ceremony comprised in 
it. The description is throughout vivid and forcible, and is 
particularly interesting in those portions which contain mantras 
and incantations. The author seems to be a disciple of the 
well-known author of Bhédrat Uddhdér, and his mastery over 
words and Bengali blank verse is really admirable. The ease and 
skill with which he manipulates colloquial words, as well as words 
of Sanskrit origin, and the fluency of his verses, deserve great 
praise. As a humourous and even satirical writer, we cannot help 
regarding him as a valuable accession to the ranks of Bengali 
literature. He has, however, some very serious faults. His 
humour is often of a very strained and conceited kind, which 
seems to us to be the result of his habit of spinning out his 
descriptions. The artistic effect of such strainings is always bad ; 
and we accordingly find that in many places, our author is per- 
fectly unintelligible and remarkably odd. His humour is often 
also very coarse. Take the following extract :— 


——— 7 F-cHet, aiTD calafas 

Bis,—aizifaa ; afa gcba atfecg ! 

ACB ACA AARIS Wy AT aif, 

RA IH THAI, AS afe sta,— 

(fea, afar fai Aa! )—2sUss, 

Bid Sara SA, AG) We, zy, 

mH culate facta! Bly ca cant, 

Sleay Syste |efrigry cee! 

This is not humour, but filth, which the author had no need to 

introduce into his description, and which, considering the nature of 
several other passages in his poem, he appears to have introduced 


in consequence of a very mistaken notion of what true humour 
is. That mistake has also affected the very plan of the work 
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asa whole. The Bengali cake festival is a national festival in 
the strictest sense of the word, and in its social aspects it is im 
the highest degree interesting. A festival of this kind, possess- 
ing so much humanising influence on society, is exactly a subject 
for humourous deseription, but not one to be treated as our author 
has treated it, ina spirit of banter and ridicule, ‘That this is a 
correct characterisation of the poem will be clear to all who take 
note of the fact, that the author's style of composition is one of 
vicious imitation and irreverent caricature. Nehdl Chand has 
imitated Ramdas’s style of ridicule in Bhdrat Uddhdr and 
earicatured the solemn style of Michael Madhfisudan Datta. In 
spite, however, of all these faults, Paush Parban is a work of 
great merit, and constitutes a really agreeable variety in Bengali 


poetry. 





Réj Jibani. By Gopal Chandra Mukhopidhydya. Printed by 
Hara Chandra Das at the Eden Press, 34, Nilmani Mitra’s Street, 
Calcutta, 1289, B. S. 


ABU GOPAL CHANDRA MUKHEBRJL is a very industrious 
B man. It is not very long ago that he published a big book in 
Bengali, giving an account of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. 
As a Bengali book, the work under notice is also a big one, for it 
consists of 204 closely printed pages. It contains a memoir of 
the late Prince Consort, based on Mr. Martin’s English work. 
The late Prince Consert was—certainly a very good man ; but we 
doubt whether even his English biography has been read by 
many Bengalis. It would be therefore folly to expect that a 
Bengali memoir of the Prince will be of use to any native of this 
country, or that it will ever acquire a position in Bengali 
literature. It would be well if Babu Gopal Chandra Mukherji 
would therefore devote his time and industry to the composition 
of works which may be of use to his countrymen. Both his 
Victoria Rajsuya and his Raj-Jidani are so much labor lost. As 
a proof, however, of Native loyalty to the British Crown they are 
really acceptable. 


- ~ 





Ayurbardhan, Part I. By Dr. Annadd Charan Khistgir. 
Printed and published by B. L. Chakrabarti at the New School 
Book Press, 8, Dixon’s Lane, Calcutta, 1882. 


HE following extract from the preface will explain the nature 
and scope of this work :— 
“This work, in two parts, embraces all subjects which affect 
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human longevity in the plains of India. Facts adduced therein 
are in keeping with the latest discoveries in the science of the 
Laws of Health, modified by circumstances of the climate, dis- 
eases, and mode of living, peculiar to this country, such as one 
born and bred among them, with the additional advantages of 
a liberal English and scientific education, and medical and 
surgical practice extending over 28 years, is able to collect, and 
reproduce for the benefit of the community in Bengal. 


Subjects treated therein are : (1) food (aerial, liquid and solid) 
suited to the people, place and climate; (2) exercise (physical 
and mental), repose and recreation ; (8) occupation suited to place, 
and constitutional peculiarity ; (4) dress in its triple aspect, 
a. €., preservation of bodily warmth, enhancement of personal beau- 
ty, and concealment of nudity; (5) cleanliness of body, dress, 
of the air breathed, and of the house dwelt in, &c. ; (6) sexual 
intercourse, and its excesses indirectly curtailing life; (7) pre- 
vention and domestic treatment of wide-spreading diseases (cli- 
matic or non-contagious, as well as contagious); (8) domestic 
management of accidents ; (9) easy management of some rapidly 
supervening diseases by simple drugs, and (10), lastly, means of 
preserving health at different epochs of life to the full extent of 
human longevity allotted by our Creator. ” 


This is a very long and important programme, and, considering 
Dr. Khastgir’s experience and standing in his profession, we may 
be sure that he has worked it out with great ability. We are 
afraid, however, that there are many inaccuracies in his work. 
He opens his very first chapter with an inaccurate statement, 
which is, that people consider food to be more necessary than 
air for the maintenance of life. Everybody, not excepting 
the rudest peasant, knows that men can live for days without 
food, but cannot live without air even for a few minutes. In 
almost the next page the Doctor makes many Bengali cooks 
die of consumption in this country in order to illustrate his 
theory of the generation of disease by injurious respiration. 
Our own experience is, that Bengali cooks, whether male or female, 
seldom die of consumption or are attacked with that disease, And 
we might go still further and say that the class of Bengali females 
who engage themselves as cooks for hire in Hindu families in 
Calcutta are found to be remarkably healthy, certainly not less 
strong or healthy than those Hindu ladies for whom they cook and 
inhale the smoke of thekitchen. Altogether, Ayurbardhan is a 
work of great value and interest; but we cannot say that it has 
been composed carefully or with a strict regard to accuracy. 
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Bibidha Prabandha. Part JI. By Réjnéréyan Basu. Printed by 
Adhar Nath Chattopadhyéya at the Kar Press, 167, Cornwallis 
Street, and Published by Sinha and Banerji Friends, at the 
Oriental Publishing Establishment, Caleutta, 1289, B. S. 


ABU RAJNARAYAN BASU, one of the leading members of 

the Adi Brahmo Samaj, is known tothe readers of this Review 

asa veteran Bengali writer. He has served his country eminently by 
his devotion to its growing literature. He is not a frivolous writer. 
He does not court the muse of poetry. He hates obscene writing. 
In the field of Bengali literature he occupies an elevated platform. 
He writes on religion, on the social institutions of his country, on 
the literature of his country, on the history of his Aryan ancestors, 
on subjects possessing interest for his country, and for men in 
general. He is not indeed an original writer. But he is a very 
genial writer. He isa man of much information, and he has acquried 
by his years, experience and knowledge an authority on such 
subjects as the history of modern Bengali literature and English 
Education in Bengal. He is a sober thinker, and a tone of patriot- 
ism pervades his writings. Though a Brahmo, he is not a radical, 
but a moderate liberal in his treatment of social questions. He is 
altogether a very respectable writer ; and his papers, collected in 
the volume before us, ought to command the respect and attention 
of his countrymen, 
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